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CONTACT 


HEN urgent demand has made it imperative to secure 

increased facilities and efficiency, industry has been 
able to turn to Robert and Company with the knowledge that 
our staff is fully prepared to handle any size or type of archi- 
tectural and engineering problem. 


This has been true for more than a quarter century, during 
which we have executed more than half a billion dollars of 
projects in 38 states. It is true today, when definite production 
problems are facing America. We are ready to help, and will 
be glad to discuss your problems with you. 


OBERT AND COM PANY. 
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When Your Problem Is Lack of 
Keady Cash 


ADD 
Commercial Factoring 


Many manufacturers have found this to be the 
ideal method of raising ready cash. 

Under this plan, you receive ready cash from 
us as your shipments are made — yet you extend 
your regular terms to your customers. In addi- 
tion, Commercial Factors Corporation assumes 
all credit losses and collection expense. Book- 
keeping costs are reduced. 

Let us explain in detail the great advantages 
of Commercial factoring as a method of keeping 
working capital liquid. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred‘k Vietor & Achelis, inc. Schelfer, Schramm & Vogel Peieris, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE. NEW YORE 

















COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga.. U. S. A. 
ted States and Possessions, $1.00 for or vear; $2.00 for three years; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year. 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post office, Dalton. Ga., under the Act of March 3. 1879. 
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By a Poor Reed and Improper Lining-up 
of the Reed and Shuttle Box Plates 
This Shuttle Shows One Extreme 

in Length of Shuttle-life 


Oy maim Olal-laallile 


Better Fixing and 
Attention to 
_ Lining-up 


Has Enabled. 

a 500-Loom Mill 

to Lengthen the Life 

of its Shuttles So That 


lt Saved $2.39 


Per Loom Per Year 
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Hopedale Massachusetts 


Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 
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SPINDLE 
SPECIALTY 


Texaco Spindura 
Oil, a spindle oil 
which stubbornly 
resists oxidation, 
sludge formation, 
“fogging.” You get 
better lubrication 
with less lubricant, 
avoid vibration 
and lagging, and 
produce more uni- 
form yarn. (Write 
for this TEXACO 
SPINDURA LEAFLET.) 


TEXACO 
SPINDURA 
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GEORGIA KINCAID MILL, 
picker room equipped 
with Texs pray. 


A GEORGIA KINCAID MILLS 
MAKE CLEAN AIR PAY? 


LEAN AIR to breathe and a clean environment 
C in which to work are making money by in- 
creased operating efficiency for the makers of 
Dundee Toweling, Griffin, Georgia. 

These improvements have been enjoyed since their 
adoption some 5 years ago of the TEXACO TEX- 
SPRAY SYSTEM OF FIBRE CONDITIONING. 

Applied in the beater chambers of their pickers, 
Texaco T exspray reduces fly and dust, increases flexi- 
bility of the fibres, reduces static on the cards, and 
prevents breakage of long usable fibres. 

The Texaco Texspray System is available only in 
recognized textile manufacturing centres of the 
U.S. A. If you are so located, you are invited to write 
for particulars to: 

The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., N. Y., N. Y. 
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TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre 
—starring Kenny Baker and Frances Langford—Every Wednesday 
Night—Columbia Network—9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:09 C.D.T.. 7:00 
C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. 


FIBRE CONDITIONING, 
latest 32-page booklet 
explaining the Texaco 
Texspray System. Yours 
for the asking. 


TEXACO Texspray System 








We bought our years \ 
4upply of spindle oil with 


the money we saved 


GX on WARNER CAUSTIC SODA! 
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Many prominent Southern mills have switched to Warner 
Textile Grade Caustic Soda—used it with complete satis- 


faction and made substantial savings as well. 


Warner Textile Grade Caustic Soda has no turbidity. Its 
salt content is low. Its iron content is as low, or lower than 


any caustic soda made by any method. 


Warner Caustic Soda is furnished in standard 50% and 
70% concentrations—as well as in 73% concentration 
shipped in specially lined tank cars. Also flake or solid. 


Why not order a car for prompt shipment? 


WARNER CAUSTIC SODA 


Phosphoric Acid Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate Carbon Bisulfide 

Sodium Phosphates Liquid Caustic Potash Sodium Sulfide 

Bromine Carbon Tetrachloride Epsom Salt 

Chlorine, Liquid Trichlorethylene Hydrogen Peroxide 
Perchlorethylene 


VP ASE NGERR 


CHEMICAL COMPANY *« DIVISION OF 
WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Car that Sweeps Itself Clean 


—with a hand from the G.T. M. 





ere you see how a bottleneck in a large zinc n.ine was 
broken, through an ingenious application of rubber by the 
G. T. M. — Goodyear Technical Man. Dump cars that 
wouldn’t dump were the trouble. Wet, soggy ore was the 
reason. Ore stuck so tenaciously inside the cars, particularly 
in the lower back corner, that a third or more of every load 
had to be laboriously scraped out by hand — a slow costly 
operation. Since wet ore does not adhere to rubber, the 
G. T. M.’s answer to this 
sticker was to line the 
back of the cars with an 
apron of tough, smooth 





THE GREATEST NAME 


Goodyear Armadillo rubber-sheeting, firmly clamped at the 
top, free to swing at the bottom. Now, when a car dumps, 
the rubber apron swings forward, sweeping the ore be- 
fore it and emptying the load in a jiffy. This installa- 
tion is typical of scores of new uses of rubber developed 
by the G. T. M. to expedite the handling of all types of 
materials from zinc to acids. To consult him on your 
problem, write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California — or phone 
the nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Distributor. 


IN RUBBER 
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An original type of shell roll 
that is superior to anything 
heretofore available for textile 
machines. 


The arbor is formed from a 
single piece of hardened steel 
designed to give equal weight 
distribution, with ball races cor- 
rectly spaced for best load-carry- 
ing qualities. : 


Shells are securely locked in posi- 
tion during operation, but are 
easily removed for buffing or 
covering. 


Long life lubrication eliminates 
daily oiling nuisance. 


No grease or oil stains on your 
yarns, 


The entire assembly is effectively 
sealed against lint and dirt. 


Specify the NEW Whitin Ball 
Bearing Shell Top Roll on all new 
Spinning and Roving Frames, or 
when replacing your present 
equipment, 





WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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FIRE HAZARD! 





These ball bearing Treadle Rolls are recommended by the 
Draper Corporation and are sold by them for their looms 


| Been Sy moor a er 
- pw 7 , ? 
| Wt : 


@ Gone is the likelihood of sparks and flashups in ae i ——— 
cam looms with Treadle Rolls. 7 alet 
This new ball bearing treadle roll bearing not only 
reduces friction, wear and maintenance cost—but 
the smooth, hard outer race of this bearing actually 
burnishes and “heals” rough surfaces on its cam, 
thereby eliminating sparks and fire hazards at this 
point. 
This “new departure” by New Departure is only 
one of the many cost-cutting developments in bearings 
for the textile field. 
New Departure, Division of General Motors, ayn 
Bristol, Connecticut. Sales branches at Charlotte. Pt gtr Poet ea ah ttn 


Philadelphia, New York and Boston. ever for higher speeds. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


PIONEER OF THE SELF-SEALED BALL BEARING 
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Modern inside and out 
is the Banquet Baking 
Company plant at Rock 
Island, Ill. Lettering on 
equipment is to explain 
processes of bread produc- 
tion to visitors, of whom 
5,000 have come on ‘‘open 
house’ days. Everything 
sparkles with cleanliness, 
including the smooth 
Hard Maple floor. 


““We Profited by the Experience of Others!“ 


Says N. A. GEORGE, Manager, Banquet Baking Co. 


If you were entering the baking business for the first time, like the Coin 
brothers of Rock Island, Illinois, owners of this $100,00¢ plant, how would 
you go about selecting equipment and materials? 

“Before definitely deciding on the details of our new building,” writes 
N. A. George, the manager, “we visited several of the finest bakeries in the 
country, making observations so we might profit by the experience ot others. 

‘‘No small amount of thought was given to the type of floor. After check- 
ing all types of available flooring, both wood and other construction, we 
concluded that Northern Hard Maple would be the ideal material. We 
believe that our floors of Northern Hard Maple are beautiful and easily kept 
so, serviceable, and very economical over a period of years.” 

As with bakery floors, experience always says ‘“‘Hard Maple for textile 
mill floors.’’ For no other flooring ofters Maple’ s combination of beauty, 
sanitation, comfort, easy cleaning, little maintenance, and long life. 


By specifying MFMA Maple—in strips or blocks—you insure receiving all 
Northern-grown Hard Maple, association-supervised and guaranteed. 





MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Floor with MFMA Maple 


(NORTHERN H AR D) 
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When a du Pont Bleaching Service Man Calls 
Here’s what it means to YOU 


Hi: COMES as a counselor and friend—a man who can 
be of assistance in the selection of the right peroxides and 
bleaching processes. 

He is familiar with bleaching problems, knows the 
importance of holding down production costs. He offers 
you the benefits of his own personal experience backed by 
the knowledge of a group of trained specialists—research 
men and engineers—who have been working with per- 
oxides and peroxide bleaching problems for years. 

He brings into your plant up-to-the-minute facts from 
modern laboratory research plus the useful experience 
which du Pont has acquired in almost 50 years of service 
to the textile processing industry. 


Visit the duPont Wonder World of Chemistry Exhibits at the 
New York Worlds Fair and on the Boardwalk at Atlantic City 


The R. & H. Chemicals Department 
) ane Ge Dh 6 Me <1 ©) is ee DP Oe B 29) COR OR ar. a On OP 8 7 - UD Gave. One 


Wi lev; hd ~ 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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YOU CAN’T 
FIGHT TANKS — SEP 


. . . or meet M-DAY requirements 
with old and inefficient machinery. 








The textile industry is a vital unit in the National Quality, strength, durability and uniformity are 
Defense Program. Fabrics in tremendous quan- essentials which must be constantly maintained. 
tities will be required for the armed forces, and Mills equipped with Saco-Lowell controlled 
these fabrics must be manufactured, not accord- draft units in Drawing, Roving and Spinning 
ing to the standards of individual mills, but ac- will be in “fighting trim” to meet these require- 
cording to army and navy requirements. ments ... maintain these standards ... and fill 


their quota within reasonable cost. 






Prepare your equipment for National Defense 
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. SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 BATTERYMARCH ST. - BOSTON, MASS. 
¢ Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga 
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THERMOLIER EFFI 


BEGINS WW\TH 
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_ This Internal Cooling Leg built into 
Thermolier gives condensing effect 
of 100 ft. of external pipe. 





Thermolier Drainage | is 
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Cuts cost of installation, operation, maintenance 


Here is a unit heater so efficiently designed that 
it has required no changes since its original develop- 
ment! In 12 years of service, Thermolier has shown 
exceptional economies due to its superior features. 

For example, the exclusive Grinnell Internal 
Cooling Leg provides continuous drainage of conden- 
sate ... prevents intermittent filling of lower 
sections . . . insures constant, live-steam heat in 
lower, as well as upper, surfaces. It contributes to 
Thermolier’s high fuel-saving (up to 27%) 
permits use of low-cost traps . . . and eliminates 
depreciation caused by intermittent drainage cycles. 

Many other Thermolier features also promote 
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overall economy. Special “‘condenser-type”’ tube- 
to-header construction prevents loosening of joints. 
U-tube heating elements automatically eliminate 
expansion strains and wear. Simplified pipe- 
connections and hangers cut installation costs. 
And pressure-testing of every unit insures tight 
assemblies for minimum maintenance. 

Write for Thermolier Data Book describing 14 
superior Thermolier features that cut installation, 
operating and maintenance costs in heating systems. 
Grinnell Co., Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, 


Rhode Island. 
of the United States and Canada. 


LIER 


SUPERIORITY 


. Branch offices in principal cities 
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THIS IS NO. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
SLUB CATCHER SETTINGS 


Our attention has recently been called 
to the formula for determining yarn 
diameter now being used by United 
States Testing Company and the Amer- 
ican Society of Testing Materials. On the 
basis of new information, we now recom- 
mend that the formula for cotton yarn 
published in our Bulletin 118 (page 19) 
be replaced by the following: 


] 





cell __ = Yarn Diameter 
.90 K VV 840 X count 


Or, in simpler form: 


.0383 
— = Cotton Yarn Diameter 
Y count 


From this formula, we get the follow- 
ing: 


Cotton Count Yarn Diameter 


10 .012" 
15 .010" 
20 .0085" 
25 .0075" 
30 .007" 
40 .006" 
50 .0055" 
60 005” 


These yarn diameters are used as a 
guide for setting slub catchers. When 
using the Blade Slub Catcher on the 
Roto-Coner,* the setting for carded yarn 
should be about twice the yarn diameter, 
and for combed yarn, about one and one- 
half times the yarn diameter. When using 
the MacColl (needle-type) Slub Catcher, 
the opening should be twice as great as 
the blade setting. 


When using both Blade and MacColl 
Slub Catchers on the same bracket, many 
mills maintain a fixed difference between 
the two settings which applies for a wide 
range of yarn counts. For example, if the 
fixed difference between the Blade and 
the MacColl were .005” and the Blade 
were set at .014”, then the MacColl 
would be set at .019”. 


This fixed difference varies, from mill 
to mill, depending on the type of work 
and the character of the slubs removed. 


UNIVERS 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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23 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINT 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


If there were too many slubs caught by 
the MacColl guide with a setting of .019” 
and the blade setting was satisfactory, 
the fixed difference between the two 
settings might be increased to .007”, in 
which case the needle setting would 
be .021”. 


It is impossible to make a definite rec- 
ommendation for slub catcher settings 
because of the several types of slub 
catcher, various winding speeds and 
changing requirements for quality. The 
best setting can be determined by mount- 
ing slubs on a blackboard for examina- 
tion. If only large slubs appear, the 
setting should be closed; if there are 
many slubs on the board, the setting can 
be opened to reduce the number of 
breaks, making it unnecessary to replace 
small imperfections with knots. 


CREPE TENSION FOR 
OVEREND DELIVERY FROM 


LARGE PACKAGES 
(No. 90 Winder) 


Careful mill tests of the new Crepe 
Tension for the No. 90 Winder have con- 





vinced weavers of crepe fabric that they 
can now enjoy the many advantages 
connected with large supply packages. 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 
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Overend delivery from packages up to 
two pounds which cannot be successfully 
unrolled means: less changing of spools; 


| 


easier starting at high speeds with less 


tension; freedom from strained yarn and 
consequently better quills. 


This Crepe Tension incorporates two 
discs (A) firmly pressed together and 
forming a V slot in which the yarn is 
threaded and allowed to find its own 
diameter. The band (B) is attached to the 
Compensator arm and acts as a brake on 
the discs to control the amount of ten- 
sion. The yarn, threaded around the 
discs, causes them to turn, and there is 
no opportunity to chafe the yarn or dis- 
tort the twist. Yet no kink can g 
through. 


The pigtail (C) is movable so that it 
can be centered independently over the 
supply package while the compensator 
wheel is centered directly over the wind- 
ing package. 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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MAZLO 
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MAZLO hollow extrusions offer great possibilities 
to the designer. He can get the ultimate in lightness, 
while keeping a high degree of strength and sturdi- 
ness. Metal is placed exactly where it’s needed; no 
wasteful excess. 

MAZLO hollow extrusions greatly reduce manufac- 
turing costs. Made to match the desired form quite 
closely, very little finishing is required. 

Contours not possible by other methods of 
manufacture are produced without expen- 
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sive machining, fitting and assembly operations. 
Textile machinery builders are employing hollow 
extrusions for parts that reciprocate at high speeds, 
in stop-and-go motions, and for products that must be 
carried about. The weight thus saved results in 
smoother, higher speed operation and reduced costs. 
May we show you how MAZLO Magnesium Alloys 
will help you? Sales Agent: Aluminum 
Company of America, 1704 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 
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| BVESRICANS 


MUST STAND TOGETHER 


‘THESE are troublous times. All classes, all 
creeds, rich and poor, must stand together if 
America is to weather the storm. 


NOW as never before is complete harmony 
and cooperation between employee and em- 
ployer essential. 


A PLAN FOR SOUTHERN INDUSTRY 


One of America’s greatest industrial rela- 
tions specialists has prepared a comprehen- 
sive new program to enable you to bring your 
workers to a clearer understanding of indus- 
try's problems. 


Especially prepared for the Southern textiles, 
it lays a common sense foundation for better 
employee-employer relations for years to 
come. | 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


IL 
THE STEVENS-DAVIS COMPANY 


1234 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL... 
* 














FOR DETAILS ADDRESS 
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JACQUES WOLF DYES MEET GOVERNMENT REQUIREMENTS 
FOR SERVICE FABRICS 


Alizarine yellows are already fa- 


—_ uniforms have to be able to 
“take it”—in all kinds of weather. 
Be sure your service fabrics can stand 
their color tests. Use these Jacques 
Wolf Alizarine yellows. They meet 
all U. S. Government specifications 
for fastness to light, salt water, full- 
ing and carbonizing. 

ALIZARINE YELLOW R gives deep 


(chrome-orange) yellow. 


ALIZARINE YELLOW GN gives bright 


(lemon) yellow. 


Also used in Printing, for colors of 
extreme smoothness and depth of 


shade. 


mous among the list of well-known 
Jacques Wolf specialties. Write for 
further information on their charac- 
teristics and use. Our complete re- 


search laboratory is at your disposal. 











FOR MORDANTING 


Use Jacques Wolf ACETATE OF 
CHROME to give fibres extra 
affinity for dyestuffs. 
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It took much more than skilled labor, 
modern equipment and finest quality 
materials to make Dayco Tempered Roll 
Coverings the new standard of the indus- 
try. It took Dayton’s 25 years’ experience 
in technical research development, test- 

ing and production—it took more than a 


AVE 

ONLY DAYCOS H 

THESE Il OVERWHELMING 
ADVANTAGES 


fting. 
_ Improved drafting 
- No grooving—less ends 
~ down. 
3. Not affected by tempert@ 
” eure changes- 

4 Lowel net roll costs. 

5. Long service life. 

6. Easy to we is 

_ Proper cushionins- 
. Unaffected by hard ends 
9, Static free. 

il resisting- 

rt one piece tubular con- 
” struction. 
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year’s extensive use in leading textile 
mills, and it took the cooperation of mill 
superintendents and technicians. So here’s 
orchids and a great big bow to the textile 
mill executives who helped make Dayco 
Roll Coverings the one standard of year- 


round efficiency by which all others must 
be judged. 


These all-season Dayco Roll Coverings 
take temperature changes or extremes in 
stride without flattening—distortion or 
grooving. There are no ends down jitters 
and no production loss with Daycos. 


Daycos’ unvarying properties assure in- 
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1940, THE DAYTON RUBSER MFG. CO. 





FROM 


~ ROLL COVERINGS 


Stantaneous start-up and production after 
winter week-end shut-downs. Day in and 
day out, the overwhelming advantages of 
the all-season Daycos keep your efficiency 
up and your costs down. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION, Dayton, Ohio 
The Originators and Pioneers of 


Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 








GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
Woodside Building, Greenville, S$. C. 
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Now_a New Standard 


of Tenter Performance 
that means New Profits for you! 


New Hunter Uni-Flow Tenter Affords Cloth 
Speeds on 16 Ounce up to 38 Yards per Minute 
in 12 Linear Feet for the Drying Chamber 
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Hunter announces the new Uni-Flow return bend tenter—the latest addition to the long 
Hunter record of achievement in cloth drying—a record unequalled by any other tenter 


manufacturer. 


Developed in the closing months of 1939 after months of 
testing, the new Hunter Uni-Flow is setting production 
records unlikely to be challenged. The Uni-Flow Tenter, 
for example: 


(a) Tenters 16 oz. woolens or worsteds at 38 yards per 
minute in 12 linear feet of floor space for the drying 
chamber with less than 12 HP. 


(b) Guarantees most efficient known use of heat and air. 


(c) Affords one man operation at highest speeds with 
completely automatic safety features. 


(d) Will dry three times as much cloth as most old tenters 
in one-third the floor space. 


(e) Comes complete with all motors, starters, limit 
switches, automatic guiders, selvage openers, lint 
screens, automatic temperature and speed controls 
. . . the user need only wire motors and bring steam 
lines to the machine. 


For complete details on this radically different Uni-Flow Tenter 
and actual production records on wide varieties of cloth write 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 


NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Agent: CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
Western Representative: E. G. PAULES, 343 Bendix Bldg., 1206 Maple St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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O you think you might be cramped for space 

in a rush-hour subway car? Well, maybe, but 
compared to the fit of a modern bearing, you’ve 
got more than plenty of room. 


.002 of an inch clearance is all the bearings get 
in many of today’s precision machines. And that’s 
enough for cool comfort ... as long as 
the lubrication is right. 

Just a thin film of oil does the trick. 
But if that film fails . . . look out! It’s 










the Textile Industries 
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got to be there all the time, at slow speeds, at 
high speeds, and particularly when there’s a sud- 
den increase in load. 


Here at Shell we’ve studied oil for years. And 
we’ ve spent a great deal of time and money devel- 
oping lubricants that stay on the job and maintain 
that vital oil film. 


Many of these lubricants have made machines 
run better, smoother, more dependably ...in plants 
just like yours. If you’re operating some 
bearings that need more attention more 
often than they should, the chances are 
your Shell lubrication man has the answer. 


SHELL Industrial LUBRICANTS 
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in BOWEN Patented BEVEL EDGE 





Universal Standard Ring Trav- 
elers are sold under the trade 
names: 


Bowen Round Point Trav- 
elers 

Bowen Square Point Trav- 

elers 

Bowen Improved Vertical 
Bronze 

Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 

Bowen Patented Ne-Bow 
Vertical 

Bowen Patented Vertical 
Offset 

Bowen Flat Oval and Round 
Wire Travelers 


Sealed metal shipping con- 
tainer protects you by insuring 
that U. S. products reach you 
in perfect condition. 











UNIVERSAL 
RING TRAV EEERS 


U.S. RING TRAVELERS 


When you produce ideally smooth, even yarn—at lowest 


cost, you save money through superior ring travelers, 
and make money through efficient spinning room pro- 
duction. You get BOTH with Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
U. S. Ring Travelers. The edge enables the swirling of 
the end, in passing through the traveler, to produce per- 
fect yarn. There are no angular edges to flatten the end, 
split ends and fly wastes are eliminated. Spinning and 
twister ring travelers are stocked for every purpose. More 
and more experienced textile men are now saying, ‘I've 
changed to the Bowen Patented Bevel Edge." 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN ..P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 
WILLIAM H. ROSE P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 
TORRENCE L. MAYNARD. .P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 
OLIVER B. LAND P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 









































Bowen Pat’d 
BEVEL EDGE 
TRAVELER 


SPANDARD 
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bY/ OP TEXTILE 


DRIVE TROUBLES 


So well established have Texrope 
V-belt Drives become in the tex- 
tile industry that it’s hardly a 
question of IF but of HOW 
SOON you will switch to the big 
Savings and better performance 
they can bring you! 


Ever since Allis-Chalmers de- 
veloped Texrope Drives 14 years 
ago expressly for textile mill 
needs, these high efficiency drives 
have been sweeping away all op- 
position. They have proved them- 
selves ...in the field, under all 
conditions. 


And no wonder—for Texrope 
Drives do not slip or jerk... do 
not break fragile yarns on the 
frames® . . eliminate spattering 
of oil on goods... keep produc- 
tion and maintenance costs to a 


ver 90 


(mb bay 4 
Yar e ye Chabmen !/ 


minimum. These are im- 
portant factors to you 
as a mill operator or 
owner... factors that 
will help you STOP 
TEXTILE DRIVE 
TROUBLES! 


New Compound Gives 
Longer Life 


That’s why you should find out 
about Texrope Drives ... how 
these modern transmission belts 
are made of a new, special, cool- 
running rubber compound to 
give you longer life . . . made 
with “wedge” construction for 
greater efficiency (up to 98.9%) 

. exactly matched into sets for 
sharing the load together and 
even wearing. 


WITH TEXROPE!s 


es 








TEXROPE DRIVES DON’T SLIP 
or jerk...don’t snap threads...cost 
less to maintain... reduce yarn break- 
age...cut power bills. In this textile 
mill, drive troubles are virtually elim- 
inated by using Allis-Chalmers Tex- 
rope Drives and Quick-Clean Motors. 


Get in touch with the trained 
engineer in the district office near 
you. He has interesting facts to 
tell you... that will help you cut 
costs. Call him today. Or write 
direct to Allis-Chalmers. 


A-1179 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Atiae Ae hee 


WISCONSIN 
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TAKE THIS IMPORTANT STEP NOW TO 


ARE SURE VOU 
JILL AND OFFICE LIGHT 
MEASURES UP 


LO INCREASED PRODUCTION DEMANDS 


SEND TODAY for Complete Data on How to Provide 
Uniform Seeing Efficiency for All Employees, At All Times, 
In Every Department of Mill and Office. 


@ Shown here are some of the many 
Benjamin Lighting Units which can 
be used in preparing your mill and 
office lighting to meet the increased 
production demands resulting di- 
rectly or indirectly from the National 
Defense Program. 


WHY MODERNIZED LIGHTING PAYS 


@ When these Benjamin units are 
properly fitted to both the Seeing 
and Physical requirements of your 
various locations and operations, 
the time now being wasted in trying 
to see under inadequate light can 
be saved te increase the quantity 
and maintain or improve the quality 
of production! An increase in illu- 
mination from one foot candle to 
twenty triples the speed of seeing! 


@ With Fall and Winter will come 
dark days, and the possibilities of 
extra shifts—it is important, there- 
fore, thatyoumakesure now that your 
milland officelighting is readyto meet 
every exigency,so thatincreased pro- 
duction can be maintained without 
affecting the uniformity of product 
quality, employee fatigue minimized 
and morale improved. 


@ First step is to request copies of the 
new Benjamin Bulletins on the types 
of lighting in which you are particu- 
larly interested ... Plant Lighting, 
Office Lighting, Fluorescent Light- 
ing, Protective Floodlighting. These 
Bulletins will give you much valuable 
data for use in checking your present 
lighting system or planning lighting 
for new buildings. It gives you the 
answers tO many important ques- 
tions such as how to select the 
proper lighting units... when and 
where to use Fluorescent Lighting 
and the importance of observing 
the fundamental principles oft 
illumination. 


HOW TO GET FREE DATA BULLETINS 


@ You may secure copies of these 
Data Bulletins from your Electrical 
Wholesaler, your local Electrical 
Contractor, the Benjamin Field and 
Engineering Organization, or to 
make sure you will receive the Data 
Bulletins immediately, mail the cou- 
pon below or address a letter to 
the Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Illinois. 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Department G 
Des Plaines, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please Send Me Data Bulletins on 
[} Plant Lighting [] Office Lighting [_] Fluorescen 


Lighting (_] Protective Floodlighting. 


Name 


Address. 
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L. K. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inqutries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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You Couldn’t Have 8 Better Reasons 


To use 


Gondozg WHIPCORD V-BELTS 
than these 8 Points 
of Balance... 


1. Wide margin of strength—to take care of starting, 
peak or shock loads—obtained through endless ‘“Whip- 
cord’”’ construction. 





2. Low ultimate stretch. We know of no other construc- | 
tion which approaches Condor’s extreme lack of stretch. | 
That accounts for their long life in service. | 


3. Uniform Flexibility—to withstand constant fiexing over | 
pulleys. | 


4. Maximum resistance to structural breakdown and 
weather conditions—the natural result of the Condor de- 
sign, construction and vulcanizing; destructive internal 
heat dissipated. 


5. Smooth running. Condor V-Belts are vulcanized in steel 
molds to insure exact and uniform cross sections and un- 
varying lengths. 





6. Maximum traction—due to accurate shaping, friction 
finish and lateral compressibility under the wedging effect 
of the grooves. 


7. High resistance to side wear—due to special close 
woven but flexible cover fabric. 


8. Correct lateral reinforcement—to combine strength 
and maintenance of shape, regardless of constant and 
rapid flexing. 

These are the points which explain the many records of long 

and economical service. Use Condor Whipcord V-Belts for 

service, saving, and satisfaction. 


PRODUCTS 





Conveyor and Water Hose 





Elevator Belt 
Transmission Belt 
V-Belt 
Air Hose 
Contractor Hose 
Fire Hose 
Hydraulic Hose 
Oil and Gasoline Hose 
Sand Blast Hose 
Steam Hose 
Suction Hose 





Chute Lining 

Launder Lining 

Industrial Brake Blocks 
and Lining 

Molded Rubber Goods 

Rubber Lined Tanks 

Rubber Covered Rolls 





Abrasive Wheels 
Bowling Balls 





THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG.DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES 
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GARGOYLE VACTRA OILS ON DRAFT ROLLS HELP 


Spare the Oil; 
Save the Yarn! 


GARGOYLE VACTRA OILS help you maintain pro- 
duction of high-quality yarn. Their exceptional 

















persistence of film permits small feeds on draft roll 


bearings. [his reduces losses due to staining... 





minimizes friction and costly wear...helps you save 


money on maintenance and power consumption. 





CALL 


o DM SKILLED LUBRICATION COUNSEL of 

bj | a Socony-Vacuum man backed by #@ 
years’ experience...the greatest in h a 

| | Petroleum Industry. : . 


L . Dee A COMPLETE LINE of Lubricants 
Ut CF- ... the scientifically correct lubricamy 
lt for every type of machine you now o v 4 





...or will buy. 
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TE NEW LUBRICANTS ahead of new 


needs ... developed in close coopera- 
tion with machine builders by famous 
Socony-Vacuum laboratories. 


cm HALF A MILLION CASE HISTORIES to 


Pabete( Mela tel-dtel-ta Mi teMa-cueleetestsetet tet: 


the right use of these lubricants toearn > 


Lubrication Profits for you. 


DNF DISTRIBUTION throughout the 
ela (oMe) Mobt-detrel et lita me ttie)ales- bela e 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COoO., INC. _ 
Standard Oil of New York Division -« White 
Star Division + Lubrite Division + Chicago 
Division « White Eagle Division » Wadhams 
Division « Magnolia Petroleum Company - 
General Petroleum Corporation of California 














MORSE 
ROLLER CH 


CHANNEL 
LUBRICATED 


INTERCHANGEABLE 


special alloy steels, case hard- 

ened; tighter pin and bushing 

@ The Morse channel lubrica- fits in ide plates: , better 
tion design builds a “force feed” : 

' : strength balance throughout the 
oil syst every link. The 
chain's movement leads oil to 
the heart of the chain—the pin For longer life and smooth, effi- 


and bushing surfaces. Positive cient operation, choose Morse 
lubrication cuts wear, lengthens Roller Chains. 


chain life. 

GET NEW ROLLER CHAIN DATA Book 
Morse channel-lubricaret roller Bulletin g54—Engineering andoperat- 
chain 1S _nterchangeab e with ing data, construction and 


every other standard round-pin ance specifications 
roller chain. Chain. W rite today for 


‘nformative bulletin. 


chain. 


Morse construction ‘ncludes: 
. : a . Photograph shows Morse Roller Chain drives 
rollers, pins, and bushings of on a buge wire screen weaving machine. 


Be... 


FLEXIBLE ee 
. E #4 O U ae oh, a on 
Pp L | G Ss eee 


Sse 


MORSE 
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4 See Oe 
» < ; : ; , 
tton fabrics. y i stainiess steci ¢ nstructior 


Illust:ated above is the latest type Butterworth Reel Dye Kettle for woo! and « 
idler reel and an unloading device wit 1roma 


dation below floor level. Drive is by fully enclosed gear reduction motor. Machine is equipped wit! 


True colors from the start... There is no lost production in dyeing 
with the new Butterworth Reel Dye Kettle. Colors are true from the start. 
The stainless steel construction assures a quicker rinse with no wasted time 


between lots... better production... bigger profits. Write for further facts. 
y 





Whether you are interested in dyeing cotton, rayon, silk, woolens or worsteds—in the skein, warp, package, 
piece or raw stock—there is a Butterworth Machine that will exactly meet your requirements. Butterworth 


features the complete line of Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machinery, including parts for machines now in use 
g S I 


Butterworth 


Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820 


1820. Plants at Philadelphia and Bethayres 
Westaway Co... Hamilton, Ontario. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA : : Est. 
Penna. : : Offices at Providence, Rhode Island and Charlotte, North Carolina :: In Canada —W. | 
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TURFERIZED Card Clothing 


U. S. PATENT NO. 2,174,173 





Goes Over the Top 


Amazing improvements, precision uniformity, and 


patented-process, produce new high peaks in quality 
as well as customer satisfaction. Tufferized Card 
Clothing has wires projecting to exactly the same 
length, and points lying in the same plane. When 
mounted on your cylinders there is no change or 
variation of position and you can set your rolls to 
closer limits. 


Write for additional information or ask our representative 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada 











Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards — Napper Microphotograph shows how Tufferized 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets, Top Flats Recovered and extra sets Card Clothing wires seat square, flat, and 
loaned at all plants —Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card actly iucta/tivs townie alti aliens par- 
Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant — Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 
; ‘ ’ ; allel..even in length..spaced uniformly 
Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 
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BENZOFORMS 


tO fo See eT a 
FOR WASHABLE 
FABRICS AND 
PRINT GROUNDS 


BENZOFORMS 


are a complete color range of dyestutts for atter- 
treatment with formaldehyde. They are dischargeable 
and have better tnan average fastness to washing. 
Benzotorms are suitable for the dyeing of rayon and 
cotton in all stages of manufacture and in all types 
of machines. The method of application is simple and 


inexpensive. For quality and economy use BENZOFORMS. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATIC 


FOUR THIRTY-FIVE HUDSON STREET? NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON + PROVIDENCE =~ PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE + SAN FRANCISCO 
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BOBBINS WITH ALUMINUM HEADS 
make lhe joo Go fadier 


Light in weight, bobbins with Aluminum heads 
make handling easier. Work is speeded up 
without added effort. Bobbins can be bigger, 
matching the trend toward larger head diam- 
eters, and more yarn can be carried without 
overloading supports. 

With heads made of strong Aluminum Alloys, 
these bobbins have high strength and resist 


corrosion. There’s no marking or staining of 








yarns and they have long life. The heads are 
not affected by heat and moisture, so there’s no 


shrinking 


g, warping or swelling to destroy their 


usefulness. 

Alcoa Aluminum Alloys are similarly at work in 
many other places in the textile industry, helping 
to cut production costs and maintain product 
quality. A\.UMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


1939 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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@ “These Blocks are 
+e D ry asa Bone 


wi a cd “SENSITIVE MACHINERY requires less adjust- 
é ment and produces a more uniform product 


oe e COVEN when it’ - freez rin 1g when temperatures and room humidities 


are held constant. Glass Blocks are definitels 

id d . 29 a help in the control of temperature and hu- 
outsl e an warm in here midity. for the blocks have a dead-an spac 
in them that acts as an efficient insulator. 





Oe y 
i ee rin y ey ntti oe Ale Ag ingen 





“WE'RE RIGHT NEXT TO A COAL YARD pu! 
this plant’s as clean as a whistle. Dirt can’ 
filter through a panel of glass blocks. It’s all 
one sealed unit of glass and cement. Since 
we pul in glass blocks we've noticed a re- 


duction in spoilage due to soiling 





“WE KEEP OUR PLANT QUITE WARM — even in cold weather. Yet moisture doesn't condense “THIS METER SHOWS what a great amount o! 


cn the inside of the glass block panels until the outdoor temperature is well below freezing. daylight is transmitted through the P¢ 
[hese PC Glass Blocks insulate so effectively that with an indoor temperature of 7o anda Glass Block panel. And notice that it is 

relative humidity of 40°%, moisture won't form until the outdoor temperature gets down softly diffused light. The abundance and 
around 14 degrees below zero. And glass blocks save us plenty on maintenance, because they quality of this daylighting help us in color- 
have no sash to rot or corrode. matching and inspection of fine fabrics.” 


ANY textile plants are profiting from the practical ing material. Find out what it can do to help you work 
advantages of glass block construction. They are out your problems. Mail the coupon below tor our FREE 
solving problems of insulation, maintenance costs and — book that shows how glass blocks are used in many plants 
lighting by using PC Glass Blocks. Perhaps many of your and gives convincing figures on their insulating value. 
operation megan can be solved in this same way. [here's no obligation involved in an inquiry that may 
Get the facts now about this modern industrial build- help you save money and improve plant operation. 


“PITTSBURGH” slate fot Lualily > 
| 
GLASS BLOCKS ten 
| 
| 
J 






Pittsburgh Corning C orporation 
2187 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


E 

| 
Distributed by i a 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast ag 


(City Pe — “tate 








HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS, 


HAMPTON, GA. 


Without obligation, 
Parts Catalog. 


NAME .. 
FIRM 
STREET 
CITY 


send 


me your 
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HENDERSON'S 
NEW REPAIR PARTS 


CATALOG 


your copy NOW! 


EVERY mill that has used HENDERSON Tex- 
tile Repair Parts KNOWS they are tops in 
quality, accuracy and ability to stand up under 
the hardest use. The new Parts Catalog just 


, issued will be of great value to textile mills as 
new Repair [| it has been compiled with a view towards ren- 
dering a more efficient and effective service to 
} the many users of HENDERSON Repair Parts. 
It will be sent gladly on request, without obliga- 
' 

, 


tion. Use the coupon at left and secure your 


copy NOW. 
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“Efficient production A, 4 Mone G day 


wih GULF QUALITY LUBRICANTS” 


--» SAYS OVERSEER 






i 


Actual photograph of a Gulf 
lubrication engineer on a Peri- 
odic Consultation Service call. 





¢ . * 
: . 
e y 
‘s > OO Ais 





“It has paid us to follow this Gulf Engineer’s rec- 
ommendations for shell rolls and roll necks of 
these long draft slubbers.” 








" UR modern equipment is making a 
fine production record with Gulf’s 
higher quality lubricants,’ says this 
Overseer. ‘““‘And our maintenance costs 
are very low! GULF PERIODIC CON- 
SULTATION SERVICE has brought us 
real benefits.” 
This large mill, like many others, has 
found that the use of Gulf’s higher qual- 


ity lubricants is real economy. Lower 





maintenance expense, improved produc- 
tion, and lower power bills are some of 
the benefits you can expect from the 
proper use of these finer lubricants. 
The services of a Gulf engineer and 
Gulf’s line of more than 400 quality oils 
and greases are quickly available to you 
through 1100 warehouses located in 30 
states from Maine to New Mexico. Write 


or phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


Name... 
Company 


Address 


Please send me my copy 


“GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 










equsuitarion | 
seavitt 


peRiante 





this booklet 


will suggest to you a practical 
ntaied by which you can im- 
prove production and reduce 
operating costs. Write for your 
free copy. 


__ p> __- foctiiemse 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company ' 
3813 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. C 


no charge — of the booklet 


— ra ei ii. iL ll; il, ei, ii, ii, ii: aii. ai: a 
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CUT HUMIDIFIER POWER 
COSTS IN HALF WITH THE 
RIHCO TYPE B HEADS 




















Patent applied for 


These heads mix the air and water inside the head instead of 
outside, and put all the air to work instead of only part of it. 


They operate on half as much air as ordinary heads and at 
lower pressure; therefore using less than half the power. 


mill with atomizers that has as much as half the needed 
capacity can get all that is needed by replacing gravity heads with 
Rihco Heads, and with no additional compressor or power. 


Greenwood, WorkS south Carolina 
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THIS IS ONE OF THREE felt looms, largest of their type 
in North America, to which Genera! Electric engineers 
applied smooth and positive dynamic braking in place 
of heavy clutches—-in co-operation with Crompton & 
Knowles’ engineers. Control is as handy as that of an 
ordinary sized loom. 







| Brcause of all-electric control, these looms operate as 
easily as looms of ordinary size: 

















1. Dynamic braking eliminates clutch work — by providing a circuit i 
which direct current establishes a positive braking action for both 
normal and emergency stopping. The problems of heavy clutches are 
overcome, and looms of this size are made practical. 


2. Operated at either end. Push-button control for run, jog, and stop 
functions is located at both ends of the loom. At both ends, too, are 
limit switches which provide for quick stopping in emergency 


3. Direct current from alternating current in a hurry. Both of the two driv- 
ing motors are 3-hp a-c units. Control includes a line contactor for 
applying ac to the motors; a thermal overload relay to protect the 
motors; a braking contactor for supplying ac to a copper-oxide recti- 
fier that instantly converts ac to dc for dynamic braking; a jog relay: 
and a time relay to remove dc when the motors have stopped. 


~~ 
S 

S&S 

2 ? Magnetic ms = 
Motor- combination 
Y starter Switch 
. 

mw 

eel 





To become better posted on the latest practices in textile- 
mill electrification, ask for a copy of GES-2451—1i1f you 
_haven’t yet received one. General Electric, Schenectady,N.Y 






Spleshproof Gear-motor 


GENERAL (4% ELECTRIC 


Electric Welder 
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A WARCO 
DETERGENT TRIUMPH 
thatis YEARS AHEAD 

in EFFICIENCY 
and SAVINGS! 





SULFANOLE CP, SULFANOLE PB’s NEW 
TWIN, HAS ACHIEVED INSTANT REC- 
OGNITION AS THE MOST EFFICIENT 
AND ECONOMICAL DETERGENT FOR 
RAYON BOILOFF! 


EFFICIENT because of its superior emul- 
sifying power ... . its suitability as a 
complete soap substitute for scouring, 
boil-off, and for dyeing of all types of 
fabrics ... its effective wetting and pene- 
trating properties at any normal proces- 
sing temperatures and in water of any 
degree of hardness...and finally because 
it will not deposit the injurious residues 
usually encountered when using soaps. 


Economical because you use less than 
one-half the amount required for soap 
solutions and because it removes quickly 
and completely in the rinse. 


A Warwick technical adviser will gladly 
collaborate with you on a formula for your 
INDIVIDUAL needs. 











FACTORIES IN: 
WEST WARWICK, R. L. ROCK HILL, S. C. 
BRANCH OFFICES AT: 
BETHLEHEM, PA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PATTERSON, N. J. BURLINGTON, N, C. 
GRIFFIN, GA. 980 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
IMPREGNOLE SALES AGENTS: 
IMPREGNOLE CORP., 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 





CHALLENGER TRANSMISSION BELTING 


Resists 
SHOCK 
on the 





pendable performance under the emergency operating 

conditions of industry's most difficult drives. Laboratory 

@ Shock loads—sudden starting or stopping of ma-__ technicians, knowing in advance the power to be trans- 

chinery, or fluctuating loads—present one of the severest re- mitted on specific installations, assure that each length 

quirements which belting must meet in power transmission of Challenger is equal to at least ten times the required 

service. Inability of the belt to absorb this type of stress re- stress before it leaves the factory. Similar care in all phases 

sults in, if not immediate rupture, at least injury to the belt of manufacture and control testing provide COMPLETE 
that leads to premature failure. serviceability for Challenger Transmission Belting. 

Republic’s powerful Challenger Transmission Belting is REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION OF LEE RUBBER & TIRE 

built with a resiliency and surplus strength that providede- CORPORATION, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER *:::= 


HOSE + BELTING + PACKING + MOLDED PRODUCTS ‘*“™”'™* 
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Patented 


The Screws 
Manufacturers 
Prefer Today 








Just set them up with no more than average effort, and 
the ingenious knurled cup points automatically lock into 
place with vibration-defying tenacity. Once in place, 
"Unbrako" Self-Lockers simply can't rattle loose no matter 
how severe the unwinding tendency. They stay set! 


And this unfailing ability to stay set insures freedom 


from the common and expensive troubles caused when or- 
dinary set screws work loose. Equip with “Unbrako" Self- 
Locking Set Screws and you'll enjoy trouble-free operation 
of your machinery . . . you'll enjoy the savings in mainte- 


nance costs they permit. 


Remember too, that, in spite of their grip when in place, 
"Unbrako" Self-Lockers are easily applied, as easily ad- 


SELF-LOCKING justed or removed, and they can be used over and over 


again indefinitely—always with the same dependability. 


HOLLOW SET SCREWS Maintenance men in some of the largest and best om 0 
- : textile mills in the country think so highly of the “Unbrako" 
with the Knuried Points Self-Locking Set Screws that they are now using no other. 
Why not send in for catalog and samples?—discover how 
easy it is to cut down your own maintenance costs and 

prevent breakdowns by specifying “Unbrako”. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BOX 562 
—— BRANCHES 


BOSTON + DETROIT = INDIANAPOLIS - CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Get experienced mill men talking about starch and you'll find 





Staley users are SOLD —and they stay sold—on Staley Starches. 
That’s because from Staley you get the RIGHT Starch, right 
for each specific textile use. It takes long experience, 
modern laboratories and trained personnel to suppty this—and 


Staley has what it takes. 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


DECATUR, ILL. 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA DALLAS NEW YORK 
SPARTANBURG . SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BOSTON 
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At Kulton Bag 








@ The compressor-drive above, recently designed by us 
for the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, in collaboration with 
their engineering department, is an example of the per- 
sonalized service we are rendering Southern Miaills, in de- 
signing and furnishing power transmission equipment best 
suited to fit their particular needs. 


Southern Belting is proud of its 50-year record of 
serving the Southern textile industry with dependable 
power drive equipment. Our service has been amplified 
to meet changing conditions, and whatever your power 
transmission needs — leather belting, rubber belting, 
V-belt drives, Rockwood pivoted motor bases, steel or 


Rockwood paper pulleys—you can depend on prompt, 
experienced service from SOUTHERN. 


100-h.p. air-compressor. Rock- 
wood Southern pivoted motor 
drive, using 12” flat leather belt- 
ing and Rockwood paper motor 


pulley. 
a ae goa den a 5 Cae = mg 
Leather Belting 
a 
S.B.C. Hairon Round Belting 
* 
Rubber Belting 
® 
V-Belt Drives 
» 
Adjustable V-Belts 
» 
Rockwood Pivoted 


Motor Drives 


o 
Rockwood Paper Pulleys 


e 
Metal Pulleys 
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Dnmmeniine s demand today 
is to“Speed Up Production ... 





More shifts—more days—fewer 
shutdowns...Continuous 
Operation puts an added strain 
on machinery, and makes 
dependable \ubrication—the 
kind Known for over 50 years 
to Southern mills using 
STANDARD OIL LUBRICANTS 


—more vita/ than ever. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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ELECTRO-MATIC AIR CLEANER 


Combines electric precipitation as an 
integral part of an automatic air filter, 
for highest cleaning efficiency with 
smoke and fine soot particles. This is 
the only electrostatic filter on the mar- 
ket that is self-cleaning and can be 
operated continuously over long peri- 
ods without interruptions or shut 
downs for maintenance. 





For smaller 


maintenanced, 





from the air. 


TYPE PL FILTER 


installa- 
tions. Dry type, easily 
ap- 
proved by the Under- 
writers Laboratories. 
Eliminates practically 
all dust and some smoke 
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DYEING, BLEACHING, FINISHING and DRYING 


operations must be protected from smoke, soot, and dust, to avoid 
expense and losses due to streaking and discoloration. 


Many plants are installing American Air Filter equipment to 
guarantee clean filtered air to all operations demanding absolute 
cleanliness. 






AAF engineers are available without obligation to analyze your 
air filter problem and recommend a solution. Please write for the 
address of our nearest engineer. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


Incorporated 


732 Central Ave. Louisville, Kentucky 






























MULTI-PANEL AUTOMATIC 


The Multi-Panel filter has been proved 
in principle and performance by years 
of Service in industrial and ventilat- 
ing use. Particularly suitable where 
large volumes of air are to be condi- 
tioned and normal cleaning efficiency 
is adequate. Positive self-cleaning fea- 
ture places operation on purely me- 
chanical basis, assuring maximum ef- 
fectiveness and eliminating practically 
all maintenance. Available in a wide 
variety of sizes and capacities. 
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HOW CAN I STEP-UP PRODUCTION... FAST 
..» WITH NO TIME FOR NEW BUILDINGS... 


AND SKILLED LABOR GETTING SCARCER ? 





GENERAL ELECTRIC OFFERS AN 
EFFECTIVE SOLUTION TO TODAY’S 
EMERGENCY PRODUCTION PROBLEMS! 


HE present national emergency demands that in- 
dustry produce more goods ... of better quality 
... and at greater speed than ever before. 


If there’s no time for new buildings, and skilled labor is 
difficult to get, the alternative is to get more and better 
production from existing equipment. 


Adequate plant gating. ... better light for faster, safer, 
more accurate seeing . . . offers every textile plant in 
the country an effective means to meet today’s emer- 
gency production demands. 


Industrial lighting surveys show that most plants can 
go a long way toward better production schedules by 
bringing their lighting up to modern standards of 
efficiency. For higher levels of properly planned light- 
ing have a direct bearing on increased production. 
Important to the efficiency of any lighting moderniza- 
tion job is the use of good lamps. Because General 
Electric makes all types of lamps, you can be sure of an 
unbiased lighting recommendation. Your G-E lamp 
man or your electric service company will show you 
how to get the higher lighting levels needed for better 
production. If you would like to see how other plants 
have increased production with better lighting, write 
to General Electric Company, Deft. 166, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Ask for a copy of the booklet, “Better 
Light for Better Production.” 


Better Lighting speeds production in these mills ! 








THE CIRCULAR KNITTING depart- 
ment of this textile mill found pro- 
duction up and rejects down after 
light-conditioning with 300 watt G-E 
MAZDA C (filament) lamps in Glas- 
steel Diffuser units. Better lighting 
brought better production. 





ODERN LIGHTING with G- E 
MAZDA (mercury) lamps pro- 
vides “better than daylight’ illumi- 
nation in this machine shop. The 
lighting was engineered to the job. 
Shadow, glare, and light quantity 
are controlled. 


LIGHT HOODS equipped with G-E 
MAZDA C (filament) lamps on this 
high spinner serve to develop good 
lighting on the vertical plane with a 
minimum of shadow. Seeing is easier 
and more productive. Working con- 
ditions are improved. 





HERE G-E MAZDA H 400 watt lamps 
mounted on 10 x 13 foot centers 
provide approximately 50 footcandles 
of illumination. Good lighting like 
this aids accuracy by relieving nerv- 
ous tension. It also helps reduce ac- 
cidents. 


THESE FULL FASHION KNITTERS 
are illuminated with 30 watt G-E 
MAZDA F (fluorescent) lamps pro- 
viding approximately 50 footcandles 
of well-diffused light at the needle 
bars. Work is more efficient because 
seeing is faster. 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY is : in using 
G-E RF (Cooper Hewitt) Fluorescent 
lamps for many lighting installations. 
In this South Carolina mill the RF 
units are mounted 8 feet above the 
floor with 7 foot spacing and provide 
approximately 45 footcandles. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL ‘4 ELECTRIC 





HERE 1S ANOTHER EXAMPLE of 
light-conditioning with G-E MAZDA 
F lamps. Since this light source is 
cool, fixtures are mounted close 
enough to the work to provide high 
level of illumination without causing 
discomfort from heat. 





RF FLUORESCENT lamps provide 
excellent illumination in this south- 
ern hosiery mill. Under this well- 
diffused light, threads are so clearly 
defined as to appear magnified. In- 
spection is simpler, production up. 














NOW 


(li 4 Aways 


meant alot... 








MEANS MORE 


THAN EVER BEFORE 








Member of The Associated Business Papers, inc. 


The improved emblem of The Associated Business Papers is 
symbolic of its greater significance to advertisers. Q Its 
Standards of Practice, guide-posts of ethical business paper 
publishing for twenty-three years, have this year been made 
stronger and more enforceable than ever before. GQ Apace 
with the times, its member. publications are constantly making 
their editorial pages more dynamic .. . increasing. their hold 
on their reader-audiences. Q) Singly in relation to your 
markets, and collectively as an association, these modernized 
A-B-P-A-B-C publications deliver -an abundance of what it 


takes to produce resultful advertising. 





COTTON 
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PROVED— 


By Performance 


Superior in Operation and Economy 


The beam barrels are made of a select grade of suit- 
able wood, thoroughly seasoned. Journals are made 
from a tough plow steel to increase the wearing life. 
Other QUALITY Products The wood grain is protected from moisture by a coat 
THE BacHMAN| Of special sealer and lacquer. All barrels are ma- 
GUIDE... elim- . . 
chined straight and true. 


inates heavy top 
f rollers. ‘‘Blow : : 
Outs’ reduced| [The beam heads are made of a high grade cast iron 
about 90%. Per- 


mite increase in and ere designed to reduce breakage. The pocket 
peter IN and bore of head is machined to fit barrel snugly and 
squarely. 








GEARBES. 

eerie The loom beams run true. Their sturdy and rugged 
construction will give long and satisfactory service. 
Our loom beams will help you to increase your weave 


room efficiency. 


—noted for their 
efficiency and 


durability. 














Also manufacturers of special textile machinery, 
textile repair parts, gears, slasher modernization 
equipment, and cloth room machinery. 


West POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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“CLINICS” . . . informal group discus- 
sions of “Tying in Advertising with Selling,” 
“Getting Salesmen’s Cooperation,” “Direct 
Mail,” “Measuring Results,” “Market In- 
formation,’ “Copy Testing,”’ “Programs 
that Management Will Approve,” “Lay- 
out, Copy and Illustration,” “Allocation of 
Budgets” and other problems. Inside infor- 
mation on successful methods and cam- 
paigns, and an opportunity to have your 
questions answered. 





ADVERTISING DISPLAY .. . direct 


mail, publication ads, sales literature and 
company magazines that are being used 
by hundreds of large and small industrial 
advertisers. Awards for outstanding work. 
Stimulating source of new ideas. 


GENERAL SESSIONS .. . led by 


national authorities, on current industrial 
advertising and sales developments. En- 
able you to keep abreast of trends that 
affect your business. 


RELAXATION . . . annual banquet, 


show, and dance . . . publishers’ recep- 
tion . . . Opportunity to visit friends ... 
program for wives, including trip through 
Ford's Greenfield Village. 


CUSTOMER CONTACTS .. . you 


can visit important customers in Detroit 
plants, see your company’s products being 
used, get first-hand reactions to adver- 
tising, take photographs for use in your 
1941 advertising and sales promotion. 


é 
6 
4 
¢ 
0 


GOING TO BUY A NEW CAR? — You can save 


money by taking delivery in Detroit and driving it home. 


National INDUSTRIAL 
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hig features make this 


Industrial Advertising Conference 





a “must” for you! 


Markets and selling conditions are changing. 
But profitable sales await those alert com- 
panies who study the trends and improve their 
practices. At this Conference you will get new 
ideas that will help you do a better, more 
efficient job, and make your 1941 advertising 
and sales promotion program more effective. 


All Industrial Advertising and 
Sales Executives Are Invited 


If your company sells to other business or- 
ganizations, rather than to the general public 

. . you will find this Conference devoted 
100% to your problems. You are invited to 
attend, whether or not you are a member 
of N. I. A. A. 

Write now for program and advance regis- 
tration form, to Mr. Henry Doering, Registra- 
tion Chairman, Truscon Laboratories, Inc.; 
Box 69, Milwaukee Junction P. O., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Advance Registration 
Saves You Time and Trouble 


No waiting to register... your Conference and 
hotel registrations will be made in advance... 
card, badge, program and room key ready 
when you arrive—pay $10 Conference fee and 
go directly to your room or to first meeting. 


18th Annual CONFERENCE and Exposition 


ADVERTISERS 
SEPT. 18,19, 20... DETROIT... HOTEL STATLER 


Association 
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HE greatly stepped-up hiding power 

of the new DULUX High-Hiding Mill 
White is setting a sensational money- 
saving pace! Plant operators find many 
painting jobs can now be done with one 
coat instead of the usual two. Except 
when the present finish is in very poor 
condition, just one coat of DULUX High- 
Hiding Mill White will do the job you 
want. 


DULUX saves you time and money with 
its “ONE COAT” advantage. You need 


wey 


hs. u. 5. par. OFF 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HIGH-HIDING MILL WHITE 


fewer gallons . . . application time and 
costs are less...and your machinery lies 
idle for a shorter time. 


Intensely white at the start, DULUX 
High-Hiding Mill White retains its bril- 
liant whiteness far longer than most 
paints. And that means economy in the 
long run, because of fewer repaintings. 

If you would like to know more about 
this amazing new Mill White, just write 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 
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SEND 
FOR THIS 
FREE 
BOOK 











E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dept. C-90 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware 


Please see that I get complete information about DULUX 





High-Hiding Mill White—and your new booklet. 
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T’'wo Jobs for Each Unit 


At the same time and without extra cost, ceil- 
ings are kept clean while American MonoRail 
Automatic Cleaners prevent accumulation of 
lint on production machinery. 


Low Cleaning Cost 


Cost reductions low enough to justify installa- 
tions for the sole purpose of cleaning monitor 
ceilings indicate the potential value of auto- 
matic cleaners wherever lint is troublesome. 


Improved Production 


Automatic cleaning keeps machines producing 
full time, enables operatives to increase their 
output and reduces the number of gouts or 
bunches in the yarn. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK Engineering consultation available for cleaning 


254 page catalog sent : , : 
on letterhead request. or handling at no obligation. 


AMERICAN 
AIL COMPANY 
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A Visit Through a Traveler Plant 
Pivoted Motor Base Drive on Roving Frames 
by Francis A. Westbrook 


Cloth Room Practice (Part Six) by Erwin Haré 


Ribbons of Rayon, by Noel D. White 


(‘hemists and Colorists Gambol in Their Annual Outing on 
Lookout Mountain 

7 

Talk of the Month 

Textile Highlights, by Henry MeCarn 

“The Situation’ as Seen Across an Executive's Desk 

What the Southern Mills Are Doing 

(‘Comment on the Cotton Market 

New Equipment and Materials 

Timely News Items With a Textile Slant 

New Textile Publications 

Personal Notes about Men You Know 


Stuff 
and Remnants 
Old-Timer Says 


Waiting Room 
Shorts 


An 


Hiow to Make Neps on a Card 
Hard Ends on Dyed Stock 
Efficiency from Drum Rolls and 


“Average Count” ‘Resultant 


Burnishers 


and Count’ 


Weave Room Regain and Air Conditioning 

Cotton Classer’s Job 

Lining the Loom Battery with Gauges 

Dear Boss: 

Finishing Cireular Knit Goods (Article 2: The Kier Boil 
and Chlorine) 

Running Nylon 

Modernizing Old Machines 

Streaks Caused by Worn Jacks 

Service from Machines on 2 and 3-Shifts 

Lengths and Mateh Control 

No “Specialist Fixers” 

Fine Goods on Coarse Gauge Machine 

Even Heel and Toe Stiteh on Banner 

Inserting Needles in Banner Machine 

An Eve on the Knitting Mills 

Trends and Highlights of the Knit Goods Markers 

Forecast 

Trends—Yarn Markets 
Copyright, 1940, by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 
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SUCCESS OF WESTINGHOUSE LINT-FREE MOTOR 
PROVES VALUE OF ENTRUSTING ELECTRICAL 
PROBLEMS TO “TEXTILE-MINDED” ENGINEERS 


ILL OPERATORS using Westinghouse Lint-free motors 
M. have discovered for themselves that this is really a 
thoroughly self-cleaning motor. They have found that it helps 
cut costs and gives better all-around service than any motor 
they have ever used for spinning, weaving and finishing. 

This motor, developed to fit given conditions, resulted from 
ideas gained by our textile-minded engineers co-operating 
with specialists in motor design. 

This same combination of practical textile and electrical 
knowledge is part and parcel of the service you receive when 
you entrust any electrical problem to Westinghouse. For fast 
and capable action, call on our offices in every textile center. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Abilgacns 
Motors 








Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE 
4549411 
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POST OFFICE BOX 25, STATION C 





BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


CHICAGO CIBA COMPANY LTD., MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
Sole Representatives of = Vat Dyes of 


SOGIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 

















Since there is said to be nothing new 
under the sun, we hope that a certain 
well known weekly magazine (‘‘C-----r’s’’ 
—no prizes for filling in the missing let- 
ters) will not mind our borrowing an idea 
from them for just once and devote our 
page to Past Months, Next Month and 
Any Month. For we do have a lot of 
comments for which we are particularly 
grateful on a recent ‘‘first’’ in the tex- 
tile field in the July Spun Rayon Num- 
ber and also on July’s editor:al on ‘‘Th> 
Main Job For Us Now;’’ our October 
National Preparedness Number will bs 
another first for readers and advertisers 
both in analyzing the place of the entire 
textile industry in the current Defense 
program; and it would be amiss if S and 
R didn’t give advertising and advertisers 
a boost. 

a 


PAST MONTHS 


Orchids for Spun 
Rayon Issue 


So many compliments and requests for ex- 
tra copies started coming in after the July 
Spun Rayon Number of Cotton was issued 
and are still being received that we are 
overcoming our natural modesty sufficiently 
to say ‘‘thank you’’ for such comments as 
the following: 

W. H. Grier, Supt., Rock Hill Printing & 
Finishing Co., Rock Hill, 8. C. (said to have 
the largest yardage output of any finishing 
plant in the world): ‘‘I would like to get 
eight copies of this issue, for distribution to 
our foremen and assistant foremen in the 
rayon department of our plant.’’ D. B. 
Owens, Pur. Agt., Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Danville, Va.: ‘‘Our su- 
perintendent of dyeing would like to have an 
extra copy of this’’. William J. Kelly, Jr., 
Sales Mgr., Textile Manufacturing Division, 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: ‘‘Please send us three extra copies’’. 
Leslie L. Cobb Tennessee Eastman Corpora- 
tion, Kingsport, Tenn.: ‘‘Wel!l worthwhile to 
the industry. recommend this issue for 
the permanent files and references of any 
mill processing staple fiber rayons.’’ J. A. 
Miller, Pres., Exposition Cotton Mills Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga.: ‘‘I want to congratulate 
you on the wonderful job you have done.’’ 

H. H. Willis, Dean Textile School of The 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, 8. C.: 
‘*‘We should like to have permission to re- 
produce quite a bit of your material which 
would be very valuable to students studying 
rayon.’’ K. L. Simpson, Rohm & Haas Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.: ‘‘We have found 
this issue to be of considerable interest, and 
would appreciate very much receiving anoth- 
er copy addressed to the attention of the 
writer.’" Ralph B. Hood, Mathews Cotton 
Mill, Greenwood, 8S. C.: ‘‘The thing that im- 
pressed me most particularly with reference 
to the manufacturing was the wide variation 
in opinion as to the best methods of handling 
rayon staple and I believe it still shows that 
no one has yet found the 100% answer.’’ 

Russell T. Fisher, The National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, Mass.: 
‘*Will you please have two additional copies 
sent to me .. I want to cut them up to 
add much of the material to a reference note- 
book.’’ ) A . Ward, Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y.: ‘‘I found the 
July issue very interesting and congratulate 
your organization on having done an excel- 
lent job in presenting the picture of spun 
rayon processing’’; Edward Legge, Percy A. 
Legge, Boston, Mass.: ‘‘There is tremendous 
future in the spinning of all synthetic fibres, 
and I hope your publication will lead the 
way in this new development’’. J. L. Bran- 
nan, Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, 8S. C.: 
‘*In January of 1933 if I could have had 
that much information on rayon, I am sure 
I would not have so many gray hairs in my 
head today . I am very grateful to you 
and your paper for all the information on 


rayon and if at any time you put this in 
book form I would like to have a copy.’’ 
W. H. Greenwood, Whitin Machine Works, 


Whitinsville, Mass.: ‘‘There was consider- 
able interest in our organization in going 
through the July issue, and the subject was 
certainly handled in a most comprehensive 
and interesting manner.’’; John Black, J. M. 
Mathes, Inc., New York, N. Y.: ‘‘So far as 
my memory serves, it is the first Spun Ray- 
on Number to be offered by any textile mag- 
azine, so you are entitled to credit for your 
enterprise in this sound. pioneering step.’’ 


NEXT MONTH 


Conscription, calling up the National 
Guard, building up machines and men for na- 
tional defense, the furnishing of aircraft, 
guns and ammunition, ships for an adequate 
Army and Navy—these are the major topics 
of public discussion right now. The de- 
mands of this program upon the textile in- 
dustry and the part that the entire industry 
will play in it will be featured in a NATION- 


AL PREPAREDNESS issue of COTTON in 
October. 
Textile mill activity is already being 


boosted by Government bids for such equip- 
ment as uniforms, socks, underwear, knap 
sacks, parachutes, mosquito netting, canvas 
and duck, work suits, towels, barrack bags, 
blankets, comforters, cotton and wool bunt- 
ing, tape, threads, etc. Textile mills want to 
know more about the course of this program 
and where they fit into it. With this in 
mind, COTTON’s editors have been to Wash- 
ington; also secretaries of textile associa- 
tions covering the various cotton, wool, 
silk and rayon, knitting, underwear and 
outerwear groups have been in Wash 
ington to secure the information of interest 
to their groups. By putting together the re- 
ports of these associations with those of our 
own staff, we expect to furnish our readers 
a valuable, timely picture of NATIONAL 
PREPAREDNESS as it applies to them. Ad- 
vertisers will also have a valuable opportuni- 
ty to tell the textile industry how they are 
‘*prepared to help them prepare’’. 


* 
ANY MONTH 


A recent survey among larger textile mills 
throughout the that 
this industry greatly prefer receiving 
advertising information through publications 
like COTTON than by direct mail. Actually, 
this preference was approximately two to 
one in favor of publication advertising. 


because we 


buyers in 
their 


U. S. showed 


We were pleased to note this, 
have always issued a monthly manufactur- 
ing and management publication for those in 
the textile are in charge of 
operation and production. One of the fea- 
tures of our pages has been a constant in- 
terchange of information between mills with 
common problems. We believe that the type 
of readers attracted by COTTON (Serving the 
Textile Industries) is the type most likely to 
be interested in the advertising of any ma- 
chinery, supplies or services which will in- 
crease their operating efficiency or improve 
their product. 

Advertisers seem to have something of the 
same opinion and to like our audience as 
they used more space per issue in our pages 
in 1939 than in any other textile paper. (In 
locating a store, the merchant seeks the busy 
street, where the most prospective customers 
pass) Our readers benefit in having the 
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widest selection of equipment and services 
presented for their attention each month in 
advertising usually written especially for 
them. (In buying, don’t you usually go 
where you can ‘‘look them all over?’’) 


Foreign Interest in Rayon 
Co-incidental with our July issue were two 
requests from foreign subscribers—The Fine 


Cotton Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, 
Limited, Manchester, England, and Compan- 
ia Textilera Ariguanabo, S. A., Bauta, Cuba, 


for such information as was submitted in the 


July issue. In addition to the July issue for 
these and for the many interested mills in 
the U. S., a permanent Spun Rayon Hand- 
book is being planned. 
& 
“The Main Job For Us Now” 
‘*‘l have just read your editorial ‘The 
Main Job For Us Now’, and I agree with 
everything you wrote and I wish we could 


have more messages like this.’ 
H. O. DAVIDSON 
Albuquerque, N. Mexico. 

‘*This is certainly good. I hope you will 
be able to create more public sentiment along 
this line.’’ 

J. L. TURNER 
Supt. Dominion Fabrics Limited 


Welland, Canada. 
és <= ° 79 
Time Studies 
‘*In your July issue of COTTON there ap 
peared an excellent article on the subject of 


‘*Time Studies and How to Get the Most 
Out of Them’. I 
ible for us to get 35 copies of 


will be poss 


wonder if it I 


this article 





D. C. MecINTOSH 
Marshall Field & Co 
Spray, N. C. 
Meet “Cotton’s” Staff (No. 8) 





THE LITTLE MAN WHO ISN’T THERE 


In rounding up the pictures of ‘‘Cot- 
ton’s’’ staff, we tried for a month to 
catch the occupant of the above desk who 
has been ‘‘part and parcel’’ cf the publi- 
cation for 21 years. Born in the shadow 
of a bleachery, the son of a salesman on 
textile products, he came by his affilia- 
tion with the industry naturally. 

We sometimes wonder where an editor 
spends his time. Maybe he is in Wash- 
ington —s further information for 
the October National Preparedness Num- 
ber or maybe he is visiting a textile mill, 
but he seems to be Out in the Field 
which is, we believe, the proper place for 
an editor to be. 

Without mentioning any names, there 
is only one L and no §S in the last name 
if you want to spell it correctly. 
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Steel is essentially a peace- 
time indusiry—and America's 
normal appetite for steel is great. 

This is fortunate for all of us. 


It permits steel producers to carry on 
year after year and to find employment 
for hundreds of thousands of men. 


It makes management extend itself to 
remain competitive—to improve its produc- 
tion facilities—to better the quality of its old 
producis—through research, to devise new 
products—in order to win in the battle for 
markets that goes on apace in all industry. 


Republic has done exactly that and—in 
the emergency now facing America—is in 
a position to supply more and better steel 
—the first line of any nation's defense. 


Republic has invested millions of dollars 
in planis, in equipment, in research and 
in the training of men. Republic has ex- 














FIRST LINE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 





panded its ore supplies—enlarged its blast 
furnaces —increased open hearth and 
electric furnace capacity—built new mills 
and added new finishing equipment. But 
more, Republic has built an organization 
of men who know steel. 


And now, seeing but dimly through the 
haze that clouds all business prophecy, 
but realizing our own deep responsibility, 
Republic, vital to peacetime prosperity, 
pledges its every effort to help keep 
America the way we know it and love it 
—to keep America safe for Americans— 
through steel, first line of national defense. 
Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, O. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


PRESIDENT 
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ADOLPH SCHICKELGRUBER, the eminent social 

philosopher and student of human nature, has 
loudly, contemptuously and frequently referred to 
the “decadent democracies”. By that, he meant 
France, England and us. France is washed up; its 
democracy not only being decadent, but positively 


decomposed. England is not washing up so easily, 
but Herr Schickelgruber still has hopes. Then what 
of us? Is he right or not? 

To some extent he is certainly right. Democracy 


in this country took a long step forward in the direc- 
tion of decadence about 1930 or 1931, when the peo- 
ple, having got themselves into a frightful mess from 
the very excesses of their democratic freedom, began 
loudly clamoring for the government to get them out 
of it. Now, a republican form of government cannot 
get its people out of the kind of mess the people were 
in. It is doubtful if even an autocratic form of gov- 
ernment could have done anything about it, but the 
people, having got themselves into the mess, turned 
hopefully to a new government which did promise 
to do something about it. On the strength of these 
promises, the people allowed this government to as- 
sume far greater powers than ever had been con- 
ferred upon a national government in this country 
before, except perhaps during brief wartime emer- 
gencies. 

This was a second long step along the road to 
democratic decadence. As government authority and 
responsibility increases, democracy begins to die. 
The very essence of democracy is that the people 
manage their own affairs and meet their own crises 
and solve their own problems; delegating only such 
authority to government as is absolutely and ines- 
capably necessary. In a really democratic country, 
the central government is a necessary evil, hardly 
touching the lives of the people so long as they pay 
their taxes and behave themselves in a decent and 
orderly manner. As the democratic spirit decays, 
there is an increasing willingness on the part of the 
people to feel that it is necessary to do less and less 
thinking and acting and planning for themselves, and 
let the government do these things for them. 

We are now well along that road. States that 
fought a Civil War over the principle of States’ 
Rights and self-determination have now succumbed 
to Federal help, which means Federal funds for do- 
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ing a host of things which, according to the Consti- 
tution and long established custom, are no concern 
of the Federal Government. These Federal funds 
can come from nowhere except the people themselves, 
and when the people are willing to let the Federal 
Government dip into their pockets for money to spend 
for things that they would not buy if they had to dip 
into their own pockets, democracy is definitely on the 
skids. 


THE DEMOCRATIC WAY of life is the best of all pos- 
sible ways of living, but it is not a satisfactory or ef- 
ficient way of conducting war. War being a ghastly 
and repulsive business, it is necessary that many peo- 
ple be forced to do things that they would not ordinari- 
ly be willing to do. In time of war, it is not a ques- 
tion of what the individual wants. but of what the 
state must demand for its preservation. Therefore, 
even the most democratic of peoples have been accus- 
tomed to appoint dictators in time of war. The an- 
cient Romans used to appoint a dictator for a specified 
time, and at the end of his dictatorship, unless this 
was renewed by the Roman Senate, he automatically 
lost all legal power. However, this dictator exercised 
no civil power in Rome except when it was in a state 
of siege, but was the supreme commander of the 
armies in the field. This scheme worked fine for a 
while because the armies were imbued with the repub- 
lican spirit, but in the course of time the dictators 
found that their armies would follow them whether 
the Senate gave its approval or not. From then on, 
Rome was no longer a real republic and soon drifted 
into complete dictatorship, civil and military. 

We see the same thing going on today. 
relinquished by the people in a real, or fancied, emer- 
gency are never recovered. It is a characteristic of gov- 
ernment to endeavor to accumulate power. When 
enough power has been accumulated, it is only a ques- 
tion of time until some ambitious person in possession 
of this power becomes the government. 


Powers 


OTHER FORCES are weakening democracy in the 
United States. One of these is the enormous number 
of foreign born people who came to this country 
through no love for us or our institutions and through 
no dislike of political conditions in their native lands, 
but simply because they had heard that better jobs 
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at higher wages could be found in America; the kind 
of immigrant who never relinquished his ties with the 
old country, who always dreamed of going home when 
he had made his pile, who raised his children with the 
idea of their being foreigners instead of being Ameri- 
cans, who taught the children his native tongue in- 
stead of their native tongue, who pointed out to the 
children the weaknesses and faults of America while 
glorifying the perfection of everything in his old coun- 
try. This type of immigrant and his children are ma- 
terial out of which fifth columns can be formed by 
the dozen. These are not Americans and never will be. 
They are merely adventurers who are here for what 
there is in it for them, and who are still loyal to their 
old country and disloyal to this one. Most of the early 
immigrants to this country came here as political refu- 
gees, ready and anxious to enjoy the freedom of this 
country and to embrace its doctrines of government. 
These people are no longer European in thought or 
inclination, and are as good citizens as any. 


Another element of decadence is the army of native 
born “thinkers”’ who, for various reasons, have fallen 
in love with alien theories of government. Under the 
skillful propaganda of some of our European neigh- 
bors, many otherwise intelligent native Americans 
have become pretty thoroughly convinced that one of 
these European systems is just the thing to put us 
back on our feet. It is, with a ball and chain around 
one ankle. Most of these men like to think of them- 
selves as being identified with the leadership of any 
movement to introduce European methods of govern- 
ment. None of them ever thinks of himself parked 
behind a barbed wire entanglement because he didn’t 
approve of the new raeket after he helped get it start- 
ed. These folks seem to think entirely about how much 
better they could do everything if they were just in a 
position of authority. But they would want lots of 
authority, with no backtalk. People of this sort are 
just born to fall for Communistie or Nazi propaganda. 
They simply lap it up. 


A GREAT MANY other supposedly intelligent people 
look with favor on European dictatorships because 
they appear to be more efficient than our system. As 
far as managing the government or waging war is 
concerned, they are more efficient, but the efficiency 
stops there. When it comes to actually getting things 
in the ordinary course of our lives done efficiently and 
satisfactorily, nobody can beat the Americans. This 
is not just a claim; we can prove it. We have got 
more of practically everything than anybody else has 
got, except bossing around. We live better than any 
other peoples on earth, and our high standard of liv- 
ing was created through the extraordinary efficiency 
of American private industry. This private industry, 
up until the past few years, was, we must admit, 
pretty dictatorial. If a man owned a _ business, 
he hired and fired as he pleased, and if he 
didn’t want somebody to work for him he didn’t have 
to have any reason for turning him off. A successful 
business has almost got to be run that way, and it has 
got to have a real boss whose word is law or it will 
never get anywhere. Consequently, a great many 
thoughtless people think that because business can 






operate more efficiently under a petty dictatorship 
that government could operate better under a big one. 
They completely overlook the fact that under a demo- 
cratic system of life and government the man who is 
kicked off of one job can certainly find another one 
if he wants to look for it; the man who doesn’t like 
one job can always tell the boss to go to Hell, and hunt 
up another one; the individual is free; if his job or 
his town doesn’t suit him he can move. America has 
therefore developed an extraordinarily efficient in- 
dustry while preserving complete individual freedom. 
Nothing of the sort is possible with a political dic- 
tatorship. The man who does not like his town may 
not be permitted to move; the man who does not like 
his job can leave it only for a prison. 

A man has just died whose career illustrates as 
well as any story could the reason why Americans 
have led the world in industrial efficiency. This man 
was born in a small Kansas town. His first job paid 
him 5 cents an hour carrying tools and wiping grease 
in a railroad roundhouse. He learned to be a mechanic 
in the railroad shop, and worked for ordinary mechan- 
ic’s wages like many another young American who 
started in at 5 cents or 10 cents an hour, back in the 
days when that wasn’t against the law. When this 
man was about 33 years old he had saved up $4,500 
and borrowed $500 more to buy a $5,000 automobile. 
Not for the reason that you would naturally assume, 
but so that he could learn how an automobile was 
built and prepare himself for going into the automo- 
bile business, which he visualized as a rapidly develop- 
ing proposition. He said that he took this automobile 
completely to pieces and put it back together again at 
least 40 times; each time studying, as a mechanic, the 
construction of this machine and pondering the pos- 
sibilities of improvement. With such a beginning, this 
man rose to be the head of the great Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, which bears his name. He was unusually suc- 
cessful, but the history of the United States has been 
molded by men like him, who began with nothing, no 
influence, no inherited position, nobody to push him 
along. How would you develop men like this except 
in a democracy? How could they develop? Freedom 
of action, the right of every man to make a million- 
aire or a pauper out of himself, as his will dictates, 
is what has built this country. 


FOR THE PAST seven years our government has been 
trying to kill off the very thing that we now need the 
worst: individual initiative. The professional humani- 
tarians are horrified at our potential Chryslers having 
to struggle to get started. Everybody must be started 
off well enough so that they don’t have to struggle. 
Those who never get started, or who are too tired to 
struggle, must always have a dear, kind government 
to fall back on; a government that will feed them and 
shelter them and sympathize with them. Funny, isn’t 
it, how people who started out with little or nothing 
and wound up with something don’t seem to warm up 
to these professional humanitarians. Strange, that 
practically all of those who have made the grade seem 
to have the same old prosaic prescription for success: 


(Continued on page 108) 











A New Way of Taking Off Picks 
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A large southern plant devises a method of checking the production 
of a weave room, with pick counters, that greatly expedites the job 


WITH THE use of pick counters 

on looms, the chore of taking 
off the picks from the clocks is 
usually a difficult one. Much time, 
work and many duplicating opera- 
tions have been necessary to 
transcribe picks in the clocks to 
dollars in the pay envelopes. Most 
of these operations have been 
done manually with pencil. Where 
such operations as the transcrib- 
ing of figures from sheet to sheet 
are done manually, there is the 
ever-present possibility of human 
error and inefficiency. 

In our mill, where approximate- 
ly 3,000 looms are in operation, 
equipped with re-set pick clocks, 
it was quite a job to read the 
clocks weekly, transfer the picks 
to the payroll and work out the 
individual weaver’s. efficiencies. 
The pick-man_ usually started 
reading the first shift picks imme- 
diately after the close of that 
shift on Friday afternoon. The 
second shift readings were taken 
on Saturday morning and the 
clocks re-set during this reading. 
By working fast and hard during 
the week-end, with the exception 
of Sunday, it was late Tuesday 
afternoon before the results for 
the payroll department and the 
efficiencies were completed. Two 
working days had elapsed into 
the new week and 30 man-hours 
used in the work. The time ex- 
pended by the pick-man was of 
less importance, but the two days 
of elapsed time in the new week 
was of much importance to the 
management, because full benefit 
of the calculated efficiencies could 
not be obtained with two-fifths of 
the weavers’ working week al- 
ready passed. 

As a result of study and 
changes the pick-man’s work has 
been so consolidated and stream- 
lined that his work is completed 
by 8.00 o’clock Monday morning. 
The payroll department has its 
work waiting, the overseer and 
superintendent have the efficien- 
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The man “taking picks” carries a portable adding machine supported in 
this manner; note large reel which takes up paper strip from machine 


cies of the preceding week, and all 
this without increasing the cost. 
The pick-man’s work is reduced to 
10 hours, he has more time off on 
Saturday, and everybody is happy. 

Reference to the accompanying 
illustration will give the key to 
what was done. Where previously 
the pick-man had carried ready 
prepared pick sheets into the 
weave rooms and had taken off 
the picks with pencil, now he 
walks through the alleys adding 
directly into his adding machine. 
This machine is_' small, light 
(about eight pounds) and costs 
approximately fifty dollars. It is 
supported at the pick-man’s waist 
by a strap around his back and by 
a formed brace passing under the 
left arm and upward to the shoul- 
der blades. The machine rests on 
a plywood shelf attached to the 
brace and strap. The machine 
legs are fitted into recesses in the 
shelf to keep it from slipping. It 
is surprising how comfortable and 
well-balanced the weight carries. 
Beneath the shelf is a large fish- 
ing reel of cheap make. The spool! 
of this reel is wide enough to take 





the adding machine strips and is 
used as a take-up for the strips. 
This prevents misplacement and 
loss while in the weave rooms. The 
pick counters are properly identi- 
fied as to weaver, style, etc., and 
this information is written on the 
added strip for future reference. 

After passing through the 
weave rooms the pick-man works 
only with sub-totals and totals 
from the strips. No other record 
is made or kept of the picks as the 
strips are filed at the close of the 
week’s work. Fewer errors ap- 
pear now than formerly and the 
method is proving a distinct ad- 
vantage in every way. 

Obviously, this system of tak- 
ing the picks can be used only 
where re-set pick clocks are used. 

We post the picks for the weav- 
ers each Monday morning, show- 
ing, of course, only the sub-divid- 
ed totals as to style. They may 
thus calculate their earnings, but 
their efficiencies are shown only 
as one figure for the entire stand 
of looms. We have had only a few 
complaints, all of which have been 
settled with mutual satisfaction. 











o¢f ast-In. First-Ouat’’ 


—as a Basis for 


Inventory 


INVENTORY TAKING frequently 

seems to present many trou- 
bles, but often the valuation of 
that inventory is much more dif- 
ficult. In the past, most mills 
have valued inventories on the ba- 
sis of the lower of cost or mar- 
ket. When the market on the in- 
ventory date was higher than cost, 
the goods were priced at cost; and 
when the market was lower than 
cost, the goods were conservative- 
ly priced down to market. Appar- 
ently this has been a sound prac- 
‘ice. However, it has not been ful- 
ly satisfactory when following a 
rising market over the top and 
down a sudden drop. 

A few mills have kept their in- 
ventories on a cost basis at all 
times in an endeavor to make the 
operating statement show the act- 
ual results, regardless of market 
fluctuation. In general this meth- 
od has eliminated some of the vio- 
lent fluctuation in profits. that 
follows the plan of inventory valu- 
ation at the lower of cost or mar- 
ket. Sometimes, the cost or mar- 
ket plan has been distorted by the 
assumption that where goods were 
applied to open sales orders, then 
the inventory can be taken only at 
cost. Experience in the cotton 
trade during periods of declining 
markets has demonstrated that so- 
called “firm sales contracts” are 
more theoretical than practical. 

In arriving at the cost value of 
the inventories, originally there 
was developed a plan for averag- 
ing the cost. This was later modi- 
fied to a method described as 
“First-In, First-Out”. Under that 
arrangement the articles remain- 
ing on hand to be inventoried were 
assumed to be the last articles pur- 
chased, opened, or made. 

For several years, some people 
have objected to these methods 
and tried to develop other plans, 








Valuation 


many of which were not accept- 
able to the Government for use in 
income tax matters. The Revenue 
Act of 1939 permits the election 
of another plan, which is identi- 
fied as the ‘“‘Last-In, First-Out” 
method. This assumes that the 
goods left on hand came from the 
original inventory at the start of 
the year, or period, plus the first 
openings and manufacture if the 
inventory had been increased. Un- 
der such a plan, should the inven- 
tory be kept constant, there would 
be no price variation in the inven- 
tory to affect the statement of 
profit and loss. This theory has 
made the plan appear somewhat 
attractive to some managements. 

Such a plan, designed to keep 
almost a constant investment in 
inventory, would in a rising market 
result in the company showing an 
operating statement with a small- 
er profit than would be the case 
had the inventories been taken at 
last cost. Operating statements of 
that kind might be favored by tax- 
payers in that the amount of in- 
come taxes would be correspond- 
ingly lower in that year. They 
would be favored by investors in 
that the method would be equiva- 
lent to the use of a price reserve 
so as to absorb the drop in prices 
that would eventually come ac- 
cording to all past experience. 

While it does appear on first 
acquaintance to be a desirable 
thing to do, a little study of the 
details involved brings out two im- 
portant considerations: (i) The 
detail procedure becomes compli- 
cated when applied to manufac- 
tured articles, and (2) the change 
to this optional method should be 
made at a time when the cost 
prices are unusually low and the 
quantity high. 

Another objection noticed by 
some people is that it disturbs the 





customary balance sheet relations 
between inventory and borrowings. 
These practices have been devel- 
oped over a long period, and for 
several years it will be necessary 
to compute the inventory in both 
ways so that special explanation 
may accompany the balance sheet 

It is not difficult to see how the 
two methods might apply in any 
one year, but it requires consider- 
able work to compute the inven- 
tory in all details and learn the 
actual advantage or disadvantage 
over a long period of years. Then, 
it is noticeable that no uniform 
conclusion can be drawn. But, the 
indications are that two observa- 
tions may be made: (1) If a com- 
pany does expect to make a profi? 
in only one year out of three or 
more, then the total income tax 
payments might be reduced by se- 
lection of the “Last-In, First-Out”’ 
method, and (2) if a company has 
a record of usually showing an 
nual profits, then it is possible 
that the “‘Last-In, First-Out” meth- 
od might increase the income tax 
payments over a long term of 
years. 

It is noticeable that the selec- 
tion of a change to this method 
will require more _ information 
about actual costs than has often 
been available. And, in turn it 
may require that the tax depart- 
ment’s field agents go much more 
into all the details of the inven- 
tory than has been customary in 
the past. 

Looking backward, it is easy to 
see whether market price trends 
were up or down and to locate the 
advantageous time that could have 
been selected as the lowest price 
point at which the change should 
have been made. But looking into 
the future is more difficult, espe- 
cially at this time. With the sur- 
plus cotton growing here and the 
present foreign situation, a run- 
away cotton market is not expect- 
ed. Within a few years the pros- 
pects are that cotton may be sell- 
ing at lower prices and then may 
be a proper time to consider 
changing from the lower of cost 
or market to the “Last-In, First- 
Out” plan. 

In the meantime, more discus- 
sion and examination of both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages 
should be made before electing a 
change to the new method. 
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A broad review of recent developments in chemical finishes developed 
to impart specific properties te fabrics; report on practical tests 


MANY chemical finishes are now 

being used to develop in 
fabrics certain desirable proper- 
ties they do not possess naturally, 
and to make yarns and fabrics 
more suitable for specific uses. 
For instance, these finishes can 
add such desirable features to 
fabrics as making them crease- 
resistant; water-, spot- and per- 
Spiration-repellent; mildew and 
moth-resistant; and fire-retard- 
ant. 

Special finishes are intended to 
be of a permanent nature, that is, 
remain at least during the greater 
part of the life of the fabric, in- 
stead of disappearing with one or 
even several launderings. But 
actually very few are that dur- 
able. However, proper care will 
often prolong their serviceability. 

Since many finishes are de- 
signed to increase the service- 
ability without changing the ap- 
pearance of the fabric, it is essen- 
tial that the fabrics be well la- 
beled. Informative labels on fab- 
rics should tell the consumer how 
durable the finish is, what to ex- 
pect from it in wear, and how to 
care for the fabric in order to get 
the best service from the special 
finish. 


Crease-Resisting Finishes 


One of the outstanding develop- 
ments in fabric finishing is the 
crease-resisting process. In use, 
cotton, linen, and rayon fabrics 
tend to become wrinkled. They 
lose their shape and desired ap- 
pearance. But by this chemical 
finish they are made crease-resist- 
ant, which means they will not 
crush so readily and will recover 
more quickly than untreated fab- 
rics of the same kind. 

The crease-resistant finish is 
overcoming cotton’s greatest dis- 
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advantage—its wrinkling propen- 
sities. During the past season 
many cottons heretofore never 
made crease-resistant have been 
given this finish. Among them 
are sports cottons, ginghams, 
voiles and lawns. These fabrics 
are practically a “must” in every 
woman’s summer wardrobe. 

How resistant to creasing treat- 
ed fabrics are and how effective 
this resistance is on _ repeated 
laundering is of interest both to 
fabric finishers and textile con- 
sumers. At the Bureau of Home 
Economics, in order to answer 
such questions as these, cotton, 
linen and rayon dress fabrics 
which had been commercially 
treated were purchased at a lo- 
cal store and laundered 5 times 
each by both mild and _ severe 
laundering processes. By testing 
the fabrics before and after laun- 
dering, the effectiveness of their 
resistance to creasing was deter- 
mined. An instrument called a 
flexometer, developed at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, was 
used to measure the crease-resist- 
ing properties of the fabrics. 

According to the results of 
these tests, the method of laun- 
dering largely determines how 
much and for how long fabrics 
will keep their crease-resistant 
property. Rayons and linens par- 
ticularly need to be laundered 
carefully in lukewarm water and 
neutral soap. 

Crush-resistant velvets are very 
satisfactory. Synthetic resins 
give the pile such an excellent 
“come back” that a velvet dress 
needs no steaming to recondition 
it after it has been worn. 

Widely different effects can be 
produced with synthetic resins. 
Besides crease and crush resist- 
ance, various synthetic resins may 
be used to prevent slippage of the 
yarns in woven materials so that 
the fabric will not lose its shape. 


By this treatment, rayon lining 
materials will not slip and fray or 
pull out at the seams. 


The Synthetic Resins 


Synthetic resins are also used 
to preserve the sheen of a glazed 
chintz for producing a wool-like 
finish on spun rayon fabrics, and 
as binders for pigments or for tale 
or clay to add weight to cloth. In 
the countries at war, fabrics used 
to cover windows in black-outs 
are probably of this last type. 
Colors dyed on printed silk and 
rayon become considerably faster 
to washing if treated with a syn- 
thetic resin. Pattern effects, em- 
bossed fabrics, and leather-like 
cloth are also produced with the 
aid of synthetic resins. 


Many of our new cottons re- 
quire no starch in laundering for 
they have been specially treated 
with a so-called permanent starch- 
less finish. Some of these treated 
lawns and voiles have acquired a 
degree of crispness and freedom 
from fuzziness which makes the 
fabric smooth and fresh looking. 
Claims are made that such cottons 
do not soil as readily as untreat- 
ed cottons, do not become limp in 
damp weather, and do not become 
linty after washing. 

This effect is produced by the 
use of swelling or dissolving 
agents such as cuprammonium so- 
lution, tri methyl benzyl ammoni- 
um hydroxide, and ethylene oxide. 
These agents tend to fuse the 
yarns together where they cross 
in the woven piece and to give a 
certain resiliency or stiffness to 
the fabric which will withstand 
repeated laundering without 
change. Cellulose may be predis- 
solved in such an agent and this 
solution precipitated on the fab- 
ric as a pure cellulose film. The 
action of sulphuric acid in making 
organdy is more a swelling or 
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parchmentizing process’ rather 
than a true solution of the cotton. 

Recently casein and soy bean 

proteins have received consider- 
able attention as possible finish- 
ing agents. They give a soft feel 
and improve the dyeing proper- 
ties of fabrics. Finishes of vari- 
ous types are being produced also 
by means of cellulose esters and 
cellulose ethers. These compounds 
are used, for example, in produc- 
ing a full clothy feel on sheetings 
and muslins, and, to a more lim- 
ited extent, for obtaining special 
effects on spun rayon materials. 

In the manufacture of “fused” 
shirt collars which require no 
starch, thermoplastic materials 
are used. These compound fab- 
rics are porous and are made by 
uniting permanently, by means of 
heat and pressure, two outer lay- 
ers of cloth to a third lining piece. 
This lining is either a specially 
woven cloth of cotton and a few 
cellulose acetate yarns or a cot- 
ton fabric coated with cellulose 
acetate or some thermoplastic res- 
in. A solvent such as acetone 
gelatinizes the cellulose acetate 
permanently uniting the three 
plies of fabric. 

Controlled shrinkage has indeed 
been a great achievement in tex- 
tile finishing. Shrinkage especial- 
ly to the cotton apparel trade was 
a serious handicap, but now 
manufacturers can cut to the cor- 
rect size and customers can pur- 
chase garments in exact size. By 
one well-known process which in- 
volves mechanical adjustment and 
setting of the dimensions of the 
fabric during the drying opera- 
tion, cotton fabrics may be guar- 
anteed not to shrink more than 1 
per cent on laundering. Wool also 
may now be made shrink-resistant 
by treating it with chlorine or 
sulphuryl]l chloride. 

Antiseptic and germicidal fin- 
ishes are being talked about a 
great deal these days. They aim 
to prevent the growth of bacteria 
and to have the property of coun- 
teracting perspiration odors. 
These finishes are used on a wide 
variety of materials including 
dress goods, mattress fabrics, and 
shoe linings. It is claimed that 
sanitary finishes applied to cer- 
tain goods assure the ultimate 
consumer a sterile article no mat- 
ter through whose hands it may 
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have passed during the ordinary 
routine of merchandising. 


Water-Repellent Finishes 


A great deal of stress is being 
put on water-repellent finishes 
these days. Since most of our 
water-repellent finishes make fab- 
rics spot and perspiration-resist- 
ant, as well as water-resistant, 
they are truly a very important 
and valuable functional finish. 

Water-repellent cotton broad- 
cloths, twills, and gabardines 
have become widely used for rain 
wear, golf jackets, and other 
sports apparel. Water-repellent 
fabrics are also used in the manu- 
facture of shoes; in the uphol- 
stery trade, for porch furniture 
fabrics, hammocks, rugs, etc.; for 
curtain materials and for dress 
fabrics. 

Water repellency in _ fabrics 
may be achieved by different 
processes. The alum-soap process 
for instance, was used for many 
years. A method in general use 
now consists in application of 
small quantities of paraffin wax to 
the fiber in such a way that the 
natural characteristics of the fab- 
ric are maintained. The wax is 
generally applied from _ stable 
emulsions. Although the finish is 
not fast to washing or dry-clean- 
ing, many laundries and dry- 
cleaning establishments are able 
to re-process the water-repellent 
finish at small cost. Synthetic 
resins, if they are deposited on 
the surface of the fabric, also 
give water-repellent effects. 

Recently a new durable water- 
repellent finish has been devel- 
oped which is radically different 
from the alum-soap and wax 
emulsion types. This new finish- 
ing material is a complicated 
chemical compound with a com- 
plicated chemical] name, octadecy!]- 
oxymethyl pyridinium chloride. 
This reacts chemically with the 
fiber producing another chemical 
compound which is water-repel- 
lent. It is lasting and is not re- 
moved by washing or dry-clean- 
ing. Besides making the fabric 
stain and perspiration resistant, 
it gives a soft, smooth finish. 

At the request of Congress, and 
in connection with the cotton uti- 
lization program of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
the Bureau of Home Economics is 








investigating the possibility of in- 
creasing the use of cotton in 
women’s hose. The finishing of the 
hose to improve their properties 
is being studied. One of the prop- 
erties is water repellency or 
“splashproofness,” for splashes of 
rain and muddy water from wet 
pavements, if allowed to penetrate 
into the fabric are very objection- 
able so far as appearance is con- 
cerned and the difficulty and in- 
convenience in washing out the 
spots. Cotton hose were treated 
with this new compound, octa- 
decyl-oxymethyl pyridinium chlo- 
ride, and the effectiveness of the 
treatment after one, five, and ten 
half-hour washings in a laun- 
derometer were determined. 

The hose were tested for water 
repellency by the drop test and 
by a total immersion test which 
was devised by the Bureau espe- 
cially for this study on hose. It 
was found that these treated hose 
were very much more. water- 
repellent than untreated ones and 
that this property remained even 
after 10 washings. Moreover, 
this treatment applied to cotton 
hose greatly improved their elas- 
ticity as well, so that the treated 
hose stretch more easily and fit 
more snugly than untreated ones. 


Fire- and Flame-Retardants 


Fire-retardant finishes aim to 
cause the material to resist burn- 
ing. The chemicals which have 
been found suitable for fire re- 
tarding may be classified into 
three groups based on the man- 
ner in which they bring about 
this property: salts such as cer- 
tain ammonia compounds that 
smother a fire by giving off non- 
inflammable gases; salts such as 
ammonium phosphate and boric 
acid mixtures which melt when 
heated and produce a glaze over 
the surface, sealing off the fibers 
of the treated fabric; and salts 
like stannic oxide which by load- 
ing the fabric make it less sus- 
ceptible to ignition and less able 
to perpetuate a kindling tempera- 
ture. 

One example of the _ second 
group of fire-retardant finishes is 
a mixture of boric acid and borax. 
Curtains, draperies, ironing-board 
covers, fabric heat deflators, and 


(Continued on page 63) 




















“PHOTO N° 1A 


THE accompanying photographs, made 

by CortTon’s editor-photographer 
in the plant of the Carter Ring Travel- 
er Co., Gastonia, N. C., show in part 
some of the processes through which a 
ring traveler passes before it is ready 
for the textile plant. Mill men are 
fastidious about their travelers, which 
though only a very small proportion of 
the supplies used by textile plants, are 
as necessary and as important in their 
own right as the hands of a clock are 
to a watchmaker. 

Wire is purchased by the traveler 
manufacturer in varying diameters ac- 
cording to the size of traveler to be 
made, with differences in degrees of 
hardness and alloys being a couple of 
the other specifications. Photo No. 1 
shows both large and small diameter 


PHOTO N° 3a 
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wire, the former to be used for twister 
travelers and the latter for cotton tex- 
tile spinning travelers. 

This wire passes through a 
machine so that the wire may be rolled 
to the correct width and thickness; it 
is tested for accuracy from time to 
time with a micrometer (Photo No. 2). 
The accurately rolled wire is transfer- 
red to the traveler cutting machine, 
shown in Photo No. 3, where it is cut 
to the desired shape and circle. 

The travelers are next mixed in a 
special alloy pot with a carbon com- 
pound and are placed in an oil burn- 
ing carburizing furnace, where they 
are heated at high temperatures for 
from two to ten hours depending upon 
the weight of the traveler. This pro- 
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PHOTO N° 2p 





The carburizing p-<o- 
Pho 
to No. 4 shows the travelers being tak- 
en from the oil furnace and being 
dumped into cool water. Note the in- 
tense heat of the alloy pot. 

The travelers are brittle at this 
point and must be tempered in an elec- 
tric tempering furnace for lengths of 
time depending on the weight of the 
traveler. 

Next the travelers pass to the finish- 
ing or tumbling process through the 
tumbling action of various types of 
materials where they are given polish 
and rough places are removed. 

From this point on the traveler is 
untouched by human hands, to avoid 
next it is 
placed in the package. 


bon penetration. 
cess is automatically controlled. 
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BOGTT MILLS, Lowell, Mass., 

has worked out a very satis- 
factory method for individual 
drive, on very short centers, for 
its roving frames which permits 
of inching to within an eighth of 
a turn of the flyers. It has also 
reduced bearing and belt mainte- 
nance to a minimum, and has im- 
proved production and quality by 
méans of pivoted motor bases with 
flat leather belt drives. The pres- 
ent set-up was not arrived at in 
one step but has been the result 
of experience and power transmis- 
sion developments covering a con- 
siderable period. This experience 
and the results obtained are so 
successful that a brief recital of 
this case history appears to have 
every likelihood of being helpful 
in other power transmission prob- 
lems. 


Most of the roving frames in 
this plant were originally belt- 
driven from line shafting. When 
individual motorization arrived, 
v-belt drives with the usual short 
centers were installed, with stand- 
ard textile mill type induction 
motors having normal torque and 
starting current characteristics. 
The motors were mounted on the 
floor on slide rails, with control 
apparatus consisting of across- 


Courtesy, American Pulley Co. 


Pivoted Motor Base Drive on 
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the-line starters. The mill found, 
with this drive, that they did not 
have entirely satisfactory start- 
ing conditions, and that inching 
of the flyers was practically im- 
possible. 

The real solution to the prob- 
lem was found during recent 
months when it became necessary 
to put more roving frames into 
production, although even then 
the first attempt was not success- 
ful. This consisted of using a 
very short, fixed center, flat belt 
drive with the tight and loose pul- 
leys already on the frames. Double 
flanged pulleys with a diameter of 
3% inches and face between 
flanges of 5% inches to permit of 
shifting the belt were installed on 
the motors. Ordinary 2%-inch 
single oak belting was used to 
transmit power. However, the 
short centers, necessary on ac- 
count of space limitations, made 
the drives far from successful. 

Realizing that pivoted motor 
bases previously installed on oth- 
er types of drives in the plants 
had greatly improved those drives, 
it was decided to try them on 
these new ones. The result was 
immediately successful, due to the 
fact that this type of motor base 
provides belt tension in direct 


By Franeis A. Westbrook 


Roving Frames 






Application permits “inching” to within 
an eighth of a turn of the flyers. 
and loose pulleys on frame utilized .. . 
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proportion to the load. Belt and 
bearing life, as well as mainte- 
nance, were reduced to a mini- 
mum. In addition, inching to 
within an eighth of a turn of the 
flyers is now easily accomplished. 

Moreover, the drive equipment, 
including motor, control and 
transmission, is simple and inex- 
pensive. An ordinary master 
switch with low voltage protection 
is adequate instead of a delayed 
type starter. In the second place 
the tight-and-loose pulley ar- 
rangement makes it easy to start 
the motor across the line, and 
inching of the flyers is accom- 
plished with equal ease by jogging 
the belt onto the loose pulley. This 
high degree of control and ease 
of inching is due to the fact that 
the motor is running continuously 
and the full flywheel action of 
the rotor is secured, its stored-up 
energy being imparted to the tight 
pulley when the belt is jogged. 
That is, it is no longer necessary, 
when inching, to start and stop 
the motor by jogging it through a 
delayed-type starter, so that peak 
demands on the motor are greatly 
reduced and cooler operation real- 
ized. The pivoted motor base 
makes shifting of the belt easy 
because the shift occurs under re- 
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duced tension. 

The use of this motor base 
makes it possible to utilize the re- 
active torque of the motor to con- 
trol the belt tension over the 
range of the driven load. Under 
no-load conditions the belt tension 
on the loose pulley is at its mini- 


New Fabric Finishes 
(Continued from page 60) 


fire-smothering blankets can easi- 
ly be made fire-retardant by this 
method. Re-processing must be 
done after each washing. 

Recently ammonium sulphamate 
has been used to impart flame- 
retarding properties to fabrics. A 
new chlorinated resin has also 
been recommended. It makes 
fabrics weather-resistant as well 
as fire-resistant and is suggested 
for tents, awnings, covers for hay- 
stacks, trucks, fire blankets and 
for airplane wings. 

Several different types of com- 
pounds are used for developing a 
moth-repellent finish on wool, 
hair, and fur. One which is used 
very widely at present, penta- 
chloro-dioxy-triphenyl methane, is 
similar in structure to an acid 
dye though it has little or no dye- 
ing properties. However, it is 
quite fast on wool. Silicofluorides, 
arsenites and various alkaloids 
are also used. 

Mildew and bacterial growth on 
textiles besides making unsightly 
stains and musty odor, cause 
more or less rapid deterioration in 
strength, rendering the material 
useless for its intended purpose. 
Certainly a fabric adequately 
treated to prevent such growth 
has markedly increased durability 
and utility. A mildew-resistant 


mum, which makes the shifting or 
jogging of the belt easy. The 
pivot action of the base also takes 
care of belt stretch and maintains 
the correct tension. Such bases 
may, of course, be mounted on the 
floor, on pedestals to raise them 
above the floor, or on brackets at- 
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fabric has increased value to the 
consumer. 

The properties of a good mil- 
dew-resisting agent are that it 
must be uniformly distributed in 
and on the fiber, must not affect 
the fabric strength or cause un- 
due shrinkage, preferably it 
should be colorless and odorless, 
should withstand laundering, dry- 
cleaning and weathering, and be 
non-toxic to human beings. Chro- 
mium and copper salts, silico fluo- 
rides, certain chlorinated phenols, 
salicylanilide and copper and zinc 
napthenates have been recom- 
mended. 

In connection with the work on 
finishes at the Bureau of Home 
Economics, the problem of obtain- 
ing a satisfactory treatment for 
making textile materials resistant 
to mildew is also being investi- 
gated. An exploratory survey of 
such finishing treatments has 
been made. 

A large number of treatments 
which were considered of possible 
value for this purpose were ap- 
plied to unbleached cotton duck 
and their effectiveness in pre- 
venting mildew was tested accord- 
ing to the standard procedure. 
Treated strips of cotton duck aft- 
er inoculation and incubation with 
the kind of mildew prescribed in 
the procedure, namely, Chaetomi- 
um globosum, were tested for 
breaking strength. The loss in 
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tached to the machine. The ac- 
companying diagram shows how 
it was done at the Boott Mills. In 
this case the motor is a 3-hp., 
1750 r.p.m., standard textile type, 
with the motor pulley of a diam- 
eter to give the desired speed to 
the jackshaft of the roving frame, 
with a ratio of about 6 tol. The 
tight-and-loose pulleys on_ the 
frames are 16 inches in diameter. 
Both 3 and 5-hp. motors used. The 
drive is in use on 10x5, 9x45. and 
8x4 frames. Some are Saco-Lowell 
and some are H & B frames. 

As might be expected from such 
an efficient transmission of power 
the production of the roving 
frames has been increased and 
the quality improved. The frame 
operators like the drive because it 
has simplified and speeded up 
their work, and the overseers are 
equally pleased. 


breaking strength of the treated 
fabric expressed in terms of the 
corresponding untreated material 
was obtained. The smaller this 
loss in breaking strength, the 
greater the resistance of the fab- 
ric to becoming mildewed, that is, 
the greater is the protection fur- 
nished by the mildew-preventing 
treatment. 

Of the 135 finishing treatments 
that were applied, 35 were found 
to give excellent protection. Ten 
of these, some of which were de- 
veloped by the Bureau, can easily 
be applied in the home. The study 
is now being extended to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of these 
treatments after exposure. to 
weathering for various periods of 
time, after storage and after re- 
peated laundering. 


Occasional Accident 

The occasional accident is usually a 
symptom of inefficiency existing over 
an extended period. For example, the 
careless worker who was hurt must 
have been careless for some time with- 


out being hurt—but most likely not 
without costing the company real 
money in terms of slip-shod work and 
errors not immediately detected. And, 
the piece of work tumbling from a 
truck hitting a man’s foot is only a 


dramatie reminder that many pieces of 
work have probably been tumbling 
from trucks without hitting someone's 
foot—but, again, not without costing 
someone’s wasted time and energy. It 
follows, then, that educational work in 


safety does more than prevent acci 
dents—it steps up efficiencies al! 
around. —‘‘Management Information”. 
Elltott Service Co., Ine. 





































































(Part Six) 


By Erwin Hard 


of great importance to any 
mill. Many times very important 
decisions have to be made by the 
inspectors, such as, if a piece of 
goods has one or more defects in 
it the inspector must decide whe- 
ther the piece is first or second 
quality. 

Much depends on the nature of 
the defect. If it is a small one, or 
one which the buyer will accept if 
properly buried or combed, the in- 
spector should do this work the first 
time it is run. This saves re-han- 
dling and allows the piece to pass 
on into first quality goods with no 
danger of the piece being mislaid. 
If the defect cannot be allowed to 
pass it is marked for the conven- 
ience of the weaving department. 
A soft mill crayon, such as is used 
for marking roving, is best for this 
as it can readily be rubbed off and 
does not leave ugly marks on the 
cloth. White or light colors may be 
used, depending upon the type of 
cloth made. 
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THE WORK of a cloth inspector is 


ROPY 
FILL 
BAD 


CLOTH ROOM PRACTICE 


practice and management. 


© This is Part Six of a series of articles on cloth room 
The first five installments ap- 





peared in the March, April, May, June and August issues. 
As the series is nearing the end, if there are specific ques- 
tions or problems you wished discussed, submit them to 
the editors. The articles are prepared by experienced mill 


men. 





Uniform Cloth Grading 


It is usually a very difficult part 
of the cloth room overseer’s work 
to get each inspector to grade the 
cloth exactly like all the other in- 
spectors in the department, and yet 
this is a very important function. 
The inspectors must keep certain 
fundamental things in mind at all 
times if the standards of firsts, 
seconds, etc., are to be uniform. 

In our plant we make it a daily 
practice to select certain cuts of 
the various grades from each in- 
spector’s work for “re-inspection”. 
We have no particular time during 
the day for doing this, so we can 
always get a fair average of the 
work this person does. The over- 
seer then runs these cuts over one 
of the inspecting machines, in the 
presence of the inspector that first 
ran the cloth. This gives the over- 
seer an opportunity to point out to 
each inspector his or her errors and 
also affords the inspector the 


chance to ask any question that is 
not clear to her. 
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used by overseer in re-inspecting the work of the cloth inspector. 





While the cloth is being run a 
form is used and the defects which 
had passed unnoticed by the inspec- 
tor are tabulated. A copy of this 
report is posted in the cloth room 
so each inspector can ascertain just 
how well her work is being done; 
the inspectors can also compare 
their work with that of other in- 
spectors. A copy of the report is 
filed in the superintendent’s office 
for a day-to-day or week-to-week 
comparison. See accompanying 
form that is used. 


A Check on Remnants 

Another operation which is diffi- 
cult to control without some well 
planned system is the cutting of 
remnants or shorts from the main 
piece. In our plant we have a 
truck by each machine and require 
the inspectors to keep any short 
pieces cut off during the day on 
their truck. Also, all cuts run by 
any inspector bear her individual 
stamp, which enables us to trace 
back any piece. We require each 
inspector to put her stamp on the 
remnants. The overseer looks over 
each truck at the close of the day’s 
work and in this way he can see 
just how many remnants each in- 
spector has cut out. This is tabu- 
lated for future reference by the 
overseer. 

We have found it profitable to 
have a well trained inspector go 
through all of our seconds, after 
they have been returned from the 
cloth table in the weave room. This 
person should be the best inspector 
in the department. These seconds 
that have been shown up in the 
weave room are run slowly over a 
specially illuminated table which 
shows up defects readily. Many of 
the smaller defects can be corrected 
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and in many cases a cut may be re- 
claimed for first quality cloth. 

Another real advantage is found 
here to harmonize the work of all 
the inspectors in that the overseer 
can see what each person is putting 
into the seconds. A counter is at- 
tached to this table and the amount 
of seconds is recorded daily. This 
gives us a double check on the 
amount of our seconds. 

The inspector also makes out a 
report of the causes of the seconds, 
a copy of which is passed on to the 
weaving department so they may 
be studied by the overseer of weav- 
ing. 

Very few mills make exactly the 
same goods, therefore it would be 
difficult for one mill to adopt all 
the system of another mill’s cloth 
room. The suggestions given here 
are those which the writer believes 
might be helpful to any mill re- 
gardless of the type of goods manu- 
factured. Each mill can, however, 
work toward securing uniform in- 
specting and grading from each of 
several employees. 


Cloth Room Reports 


The daily report made by each 
cloth inspector in our mill is very 
useful and comprehensive. A copy 
of this report is shown in Fig. 1. It 


will be seen that this report shows 
the name of the inspector, the style, 
the grade and the loom numbers; 
also, the causes of seconds are list- 
ed in the first column on the left 
side of the page. <A copy of this 
report is passed on to the weaving 
department so the overseer of 
weaving may have a complete “‘pic- 
ture” of the causes of his seconds 
for that day. 

The weekly cloth report, Fig. 2, 
is a summary of the daily reports 
condensed from the report shown 
in Fig. 1. This gives a composite 
“picture” of all goods processed 
during the week. Fig. 3 is a daily 
summary of all inspectors’ work, 
one copy of which is sent to the 
superintendent and another to the 
weave room overseer. Fig. 4 is a 
ticket used to notify the loom fixer 
immediately of any loom making a 
second due to mechanical defects, 
etc. This saves many yards of 
cloth from becoming seconds. 

Fig. 5 is a copy of our report on 
yards per pound. The cuts to be 
checked are yarded off at the fold- 
er, weighed, and then the yards per 
pound calculated. The column 
marked “CK” shows how many 
points light or heavy the cloth is 
running. This is a very important 
record as it serves as a splendid 
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guide in the manufacture of 
yarn, regulation of humidity, ete. 
One copy of this is given the sup- 
erintendent and another is given 


spinning room overseer. The writ- 

er believes that it is a very impor- 

tant part of the cloth room over- 

seer’s work to see that his reports 

are accurate and well prepared. 
> 


Overseer Is A Salesman 


Every supervisor’s job is a sales- 
man’s job. As a part of manage- 
ment in direct daily contact with 
men in the ranks, the supervisor 
has the responsibility for selling 
the company, its policies, its plans, 
its methods, and its goals to his 
men. Often is requires a higher 
type of salesmanship to sell ideas 
than to sell actual products. The 
supervisor’s selling job, therefore, 
requires some preparation, posses- 
sion of much information, and an 
interest in carrying these ideas to 
his men. 

If you will think of yourself as a 
salesman, you will be much more 
inclined to lead your men than to 
drive them. 

Good salesmen learn all they can 
about the products they sell. Good 
supervisors learn all they can about 
the ideas, the policies, the methods, 
the operations, and the company 
plans which they must sell to the 
men under them.—‘Management 
Information”, Elliott Service Co., 
Ine. 














SINCE THE manufacture of rayon has been im- 

proved to such an extent that the price of it 
made of a genuine competitor to natural silk, most 
ribbon mills have found it expedient to adopt rayon 
in place of the more expensive, natural product of the 
cocoon filature. 

The quality of all kinds of rayon too, being much 
better and more reliable than they were only a few 
years ago, induced its adaption whenever possible. The 
uniform evenness of the filaments, the increased fa- 
cility in obtaining level dyeings, the adaptability for 
solid and fancy patterns and multi-color designs made 
the use of rayon practical in all kinds of textiles. This 
is especially true of silk ribbons, which are mostly 
woven today with one or more of these synthetic fibers. 

A few months ago, having had occasion to work in 
a large ribbon mill that displayed a shingle announc- 
ing “‘Manufacturers of Silk Ribbon’’, I was surprised 
to find that the only ribbon in which silk entered in 
its make up was a chiffon velvet ribbon in which the 
silk, forming the frame-work to hold the velvet pile 
was hidden in the back of it. This ribbon will be de- 
scribed later. The many styles, sizes and patterns of 
all the other ribbons woven in this mill were of one 
or more of the rayons. 

The low priced ribbons that used to be made of a 
warp of raw silk, straight from the bale, without be- 
ing thrown and filled with tram in the gum, are now 
woven with a warp of rayon and a rayon filling. Ray- 
ons have displaced silk altogether in most ribbon mills 
and the product looks just as good in appearance, it 
is easily dyed, takes as good a finish and can be sold 
a lot cheaper than the lowest priced ribbons of other 
days. 

The construction of and the operations involved 
in the weaving of ribbons with rayons are much the 
same as for the real silk ribbons. The important thing 
is to be cautious in the selection of the rayons. An in- 
discriminate choice has been the cause of many fail- 
ures. Owing to the different affinity each rayon has 
for dyestuffs it is easy to understand that if a vis- 
cose rayon is used in the warp, the same kind or a 
similar one should be used for the filling also, if the 
ribbon has to be dyed into a solid shade. 

Plain weave or fancy pattern ribbons, to be dyed 
in one color, must be woven with warp and weft rayon 
of the same nature. On the other hand the difference 
in affinity possessed by the various rayons can be 
used to advantage when fancy colored patterns are 
woven into the ribbons and dyed in two or more con- 
trasting colors in the dye-bath. Here is where a lot 
of ingenuity can be used to a good purpose. 

The designer must have a thorough knowledge of 
his rayons. Even though the rayons of today may be 
the acme of perfection the different nature of each 


RIBBONS OF RAYON 


By Noel D. White 









makes it necessary to become thoroughly acquainted 
with all of them, in order to avoid trouble and grief, 
when adapting any in either the making of warps or 
of choosing a filler for it, to get the effect desired. 


Choosing the Rayon for Piece Dyeing 


The rayon affinity for dyestuffs depends on the 
chemical construction of the rayon, the method of ob- 
taining and regenerating the cellulose and hardening 
the filament of the finished product. Viscose rayon, 
being obtained by the action of sodium hydroxide on 
the vegetable pulp, has affinity for those dyestuffs 
that dye best on mercerized cotton, but in a more pro- 
nounced degree. The rayon produced by the cupra- 
ammonium process has also a marked affinity for the 
same dyestuffs. The nitro-cellulose rayon has con- 
siderably less affinity for these dyestuffs. If used in 
the weaving of ribbons containing any of the first two 
mentioned rayons it will be found hard to dye into a 
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Fig. 1, Silver and black viscose face and filling 
dyed; acetate rayon satin face undyed Sim 








solid shade. Having more affinity for basic and some 
acid colors nitro-cellulose rayon is more generally used 
when dyed ingrain and with fast dyes and woven into 
ribbons of fancy colored patterns. 

The acetate rayons have an affinity for dyestuffs 
peculiarly their own that can be taken advantage of in 
weaving ribbons of distinct character. They are ad- 
mirably suited in producing, on piece dyeing, any com- 
bination of various colored patterns. This is illustrat- 
ed in Fig. 1 which shows a ribbon that is called double 
or two-faced satin ribbon. 

The warp is of viscose and acetate rayon and is 
woven with viscose filler. On one side of the ribbon 
the satin is raised with the acetate rayon and with the 
viscose on the other side. In this case cupra-ammonium 
rayon could be used also, in place of the viscose, with 
equally good result. Previous to dyeing the ribbons 
are scoured in the usual manner. In Fig. 1, in which 
the viscose has been dyed black, the acetate has been 
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left undyed showing a silver gray satin face on one 
side, the filling and the satin face on the other side 
black. 

With a similar combination of rayons any two 
shades of ribbons can be dyed in the same bath. One 
rayon can be left undyed to show white and the other 
dyed with the proper dyestuffs, or both rayons can be 
dyed any two contrasting shades desired. Any color 
design, checker, stripe, polka-dots or anything demand- 
ed by fashion or fancy can be produced by properly 
selecting the rayons for warp and weft. 


Weaving Checkered Ribbons 


Many styles of ribbons are woven with colored ray- 
ons in fancy checkers and plaids that require a great 
deal of careful study on the part of the designer. Fig. 
2 shows a taffeta ribbon with a small checkered pat- 
tern, woven with colored rayon yarn. The warp is 
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Fig. 2, Three colored skein-dyed warp. Filling 
dyed on long skeins in combination of 28 inches 
red and 28 inches left white. (See Fig. 3.) 


made up in stripes of white, red and navy blue yarn 
dyed in skeins of regulation length. The filling is also 
dyed in skeins, but in what is called ‘combination skein 
dyeing.” This is done by reeling the yarn in skeins 
of suitable length and dyeing only part of the skeins, 
leaving the other part white or dyeing it another shade 
or color. In this kind of dyeing the combination must 
be studied carefully, to dye just enough of the skein 
so that, when each colored part of the thread in the 
skein is shot into the warp, there is enough of it to 
make the intermittent checkers or plaids equal and 
correct.* 

In this illustration (Fig. 2) the checkers are square 
in the center and rectangular on both sides. That was 
accomplished when making up the warp, by laying side 





by side the desired number of colored threads. The 
*This type of work must be carefully performed. Some 
dyehouses make a specialty of this kind of dyeing. Pro- 


vided the correct number of inches are dyed, there is a 
remote chance for the naked eye to detect where one color 
ends and another begins: The thread is very fine, the dye- 
ing usually ends and begins in the selvage, and in dyeing 
half the skein, the dye is not cut off abruptly as if done with 
a brush and paint, but the dye shades upward by cap 
fliary action for half inch or more, fading into the white 
or lighter color. 


Fig. 3, showing a _ skein 
dyed in the combination 
required for patterns in 
Fig. 2 and Fig. 4 


varn for the filling was 
made into skeins of 56 
inches circumferenc2, one 


half, or 28 inches of it was 
dyed red and the other half 
left white (see Fig. 3). 
When wound on spools the 
successive lengths of red 
and white threads shot into 
the warp produced the ir- 
regular small checkers, as 
seen in Fig. 2. 

In Fig. 4 a checkered 
black and white pattern is 
shown, in which the warp 
is an alternate black and 
white stripe and the check- 
ers are produced by weav- 
ing into it rayon that had 
been dyed a combination 





white and black. In this 
case it took 56 inches of 
black and 56 inches of 
white to obtain the pattern, 
consequently the_ skeins 
had to be 112 inches in 
circumference, or about 
144 inches long. 
Another interesting pattern is one containing 


checkers of 9 distinct shades produced by three colors 
in the warp and three similar colors in the weft. The 
combination in this pattern is arranged to form a 





Fig. 4, Black and white checkers. Warp dyed in 
regular skeins. Filling dyed on long skeins, 56 
inches black, leaving 56 inches white 


square of nine checkers, each one of a different shade. 
The warp consists of a yellow, an apple green, and a 
jade green stripe of equal width. The yarn for the 
filling is also dyed a combination of the same three 
colors, each for a length of 56 inches. When each of 
these three colors crosses the warp at the assigned 
place the checker it forms appears of a different shade. 
Crossing the yellow warp at the start of the square 
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the first checker is yellow, but in the next stripe, the 
warp being apple green, the yellow filling makes this 
checker look a greenish yellow. When it crosses into 
the jade green stripe the yellow thread gives this 
checker a yellow green look. The next color dyed in 
the filling is apple green. As it follows the yellow into 
the warp in the middle of the square and into the yel- 
low stripe a Nile green checker is produced. On cross- 
ing the vertical middle stripe, being also apple green 
the color remains the same, but in the jade green 
stripe a bright emerald green is produced. In the 
third line of the square begins the jade dyed filling of 
the combination, weaving in the yellow warp a pea 
green, an olive green in the middle and a jade green 
in the last checker of the square. 


Combination Yarn Dyeing 


Dyeing combination colors on yarn is a matter of 
practice. Care and precision are very important in 
this work. The designer calculates the number of 
inches of a certain color or colors that are needed in 
the filling yarn, to obtain the combination for the 
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Fig. 5, a dyeing vat with attached frame holding 
the slats in position to be raised or lowered in the 
dye-bath as needed 


plaid or checker desired. The dyers receive the skeins 
of the required length wound in a suitable manner. 
According to the combination wanted he measures the 
length to be dyed in the skeins and clamps or ties the 
several spaces for each of the colors to be put on 
them. 


The skeins are put on slats to be dyed. On each 
slat another, empty one, is placed over the yarn and 
the two slats tied together to prevent the skeins from 
sliding white in process of dyeing. When long skeins 
have to be handled, the portions of it that have to re- 
main undyed, while dyeing another portion, can be 
tied above the slats, or placed in inclosure fastened 
above the slats to protect the yarn from being stained 
while processing the different colors. 


Since only that portion of the skeins that has to 


be colored will be immersed in the dye bath at one 
time the vats, where combination dyeing is carried 
on, are provided with frames to hold the work above 
the bath. These frames, Fig. 5, fastened to the dye 
vats serve to hold the batch while it is prepared, to 
lower it and raise it on it as needed during the opera- 
tions, to leave the dyeing on it to drain after each part 
of the skein is colored, to measure and lower the sev- 
eral portions of the skeins to be dyed in place, to be 
immersed in the dyeing bath in the order demanded in 
the combination. When the skeins are too long, the 
part to be dyed too unwieldy to be moved about com- 
fortably in the dye-bath, that portion can be folded 
over bent rods, to keep them immersed and be moved 
back and forth in the bath until the conclusion of dye- 
ing. 


Ribbons of Chiffon Velvet 


Ribbon of chiffon velvet is a ribbon in which silk 
is still used as an integral part of the fabric. Chiffon 
velvet is so called on account of the flimsy construc- 
tion of the fabric. Silk in the gum is used as a back- 
ground to hold the pile or surface face of the velvet 
because of its pliability, tenacity and tensile strength 
in the finest filaments. The silk frame in the warp 
and filling, and the rayon used for the velvet face of 
this ribbon are both dyed ingrain. 


Like all velvet and plushes this fabric is covered 
with a fine soft nap on the face side of it, the reverse 
side being a strong, close tissue holding the pile of 
the nap in place. The nap is produced by adding, to 
the usual warp, additional rows of warp yarns which, 
when woven into the ground of the cloth, are raised 
over wires on the surface. A knife is then passed 
along a groove on top of each wire, to cut the threads 
for the pile and remove the wires. 


Real velvet used to be made entirely of silk, but a 
kind called velveteen is made with a silk face and a 
cotton base, usually dyed or printed in the piece. Since 
rayon has found so much favor in the making of tex- 
tiles it has been found quite an ideal fiber for pile 
fabric not only in ribbons but many kinds of velvets 
as well. 


—_—_—_o@—— 


lf | Were Foreman 


Recognizing what management is up against today, there 
are several things that I should set out to do if I were a 
foreman. 


In the first place I should try to understand the prob- 
lems that management is facing and then fit into their 
solution as helpfully as possible. Realizing how much man- 
agement wants to keep selling prices down, I should be 
thrifty in the practice of economy in every detail of my job. 
I should deal with my men with extra care to avoid any 
cause for friction. I should do what I could to get my men 
to appreciate some of the difficult problems which manage- 
ment is up against, I should be more careful than ever to 
avoid waste of expensive material. 


In a word, I should try to run my department or divi- 
sion of the business just as though it were a “business 
within a business”. I should make my decisions in the 
light of conditions as they stand today. I should reckon 
the effect of every decision upon the successful management 
of my department. 


Go to the executive above you and ask him where you 
can “tune in” to help meet the unusual conditions which 
confront your company today.—‘*Management Information”, 
Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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Chemists and Colorists Gambol in Their 
Annual Outing on Lookout Mountain 


MEMBERS OF the South Central 


August 2-3. 





Some informal shots at the Lookout Mountain outing on August 
2-3. Top left, the four generalissimos: Standing, Dan W. Tor- 
rence, of Ciba Co., Inc., in charge of entertainment, and the 
chairman of the section, Fletcher W. Kibler. Seated, William 
J. Kelly, Jr., of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., in charge of 
publicity, and Jack Anderson, of Peerless Woolen Mills, who 
was general chairman of the outing, and banquet toastmaster. 
Lower left: Dan Rion, of National Oil Products Co., watching 

n Moore, of Hosiery Processing Co., try for a ringer in 
the horseshoe pitching contest. 


Section of the 

American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists and their guests enjoyed the section’s an- 
nual outing at Lookout Mountain (Tenn.) Hotel, on 
There was no formal program, other 
than the banquet on the final evening; the week-end 


was devoted to sports, entertainment and goodfellow- 
ship. The attendance this year was the largest in the 
history of the occasion, more than 250 attending. 
Visitors came from the Southeastern, Piedmont and 
other sections of the society. An unusually large 
number of ladies attended. 


Some of the golfers. Top, Nestor Grotelueschen, of Magnet Mills, who was 


in charge of the golf tournament; Malcolm Mackenzie, of Sandoz, Irving J. 
Royce, of Royce Chemical Co.; and C. S. Nash, a guest. 
Center foursome: Frank F. Myers, of Geigy Co., secretary of the 
Bill Barnes, J. W. Cassell, and W. O. Goolsby. 

Bottom group: J. C. Wyatt, Jr., of Crystal Springs 
(Walter Lippmann) Cayce, of General Dyestuff Corp.: 
C. Callaway, Jr., of Crystal Springs Bleachery. 

Other sports, not pictured, included table tennis, badminton, contract bridg: 
dancing, bathing, etc., etc., etc., ete. 


Se ¢ tion : 


Bleachery: Charlie 
Fletcher Kibler; and 











CURRENT TEATILE TOPICS 


Progress out 
of Dual Status 


THIS MONTH marks an important 
stage in the situation for cotton 
manufacturers. It is another Septem- 
ber fraught with significant conditions. 
A year ago it was the outbreak of war 
between Germany and the Allies. Now 
it is the national defense program, 
slowly gaining momentum through the 
Summer and promising a rapid stimu- 
lation of our whole economy for months. 
With domestic affairs dominant, the 
situation is one of transition from an 
anomalous and dual condition since the 
collapse of France in June. Constant 
fear that domestic economy would be 
upset in the event of sudden collapse 
by Great Britain under the German 
blitzkrieg held preparations for fall 
civilian trade in abeyance for week 
after week beginning in June and con- 
tinuing through the summer. 

Defense plans were the other phase 
of the dual condition, but these were 
at first a mere stop-gap partly offset- 
ting the lag of civilian business. They 
gradually assumed more importance, as 
for instance in steel and construction 
with the semblance of a war boom in 
the highest August levels for a decade; 
also in the prospect seen by Secretary 
Hopkins of new record levels for trade 
and industry on expansion of employ- 
ment and income under the defense 
program. 


Cetton Goods Users 
Ignore Danger Signs 


For most of the summer the consu- 
mers of gray cotton goods for civilian 
trade pursued a very conservative 
course. They were governed by the 
misgivings over Great Britain’s power 
to withstand the German onslaughts 
and consequent fears that the fall busi- 
ness might be subnormal. The imme- 
diate outlook was paramount in consid- 
eration, notwithstanding danger sig- 
nals ahead regarding supplies. 

Such signals were definitely con- 
tained in the defense plans. The first 
direct effect upon cotton goods was in 
early orders for items like duck. Be- 
yond that, preparations for spending 
billions of dollars were bound to in- 
volve large quantities of goods, both for 
industrial and civilian uses. The mani- 
fold uses of cotton in a broad economic 
movement of the country all are 


brought into play, relieving the high- 
ly competitive conditions of a restrict- 
xl market. 








Early plans of the defense program 
did not affect cotton manufacture to a 
serious extent, but the first of August 
found mill agents predicting heavy gov- 
ernment buying of cotton textiles in 
the coming weeks. Consumers procras- 
tinating in covering against civilian 
meeds faced the likelihood of pressure 
on supplies in many kinds. It was trade 
opinion that the last quarter of this 
year would, with combined government 
and private business, put the industry 
back to the high levels of 1939. 


Searcity Threats 
In Civilian Lines 


Buyers were deliberate in maintain- 
ing caution through the summer weeks, 
in the face of threatened scarcity to 
come because of consumption for gov- 
ernment purposes, as well as the spread 
of demand for industrial and construc- 
tion uses. But August brought larger 
inquiry and beginnings of broadened 
demand for the goods wanted in other 
civilian trade. 

Early in that month a tentative de- 
mand, with substantial inquiry giving 
the sign, was manifest. Better retail 
demand for finished goods than that a 
year ago helped the situation. Issuing 
therefrom was a diminution of whole- 
sale inventories which betokened re- 
plenishment needs in gray cottons. And 
while the all-around demand for goods 
created by the new economic position 
was improving the outlook for mills, it 
was tightening the supply situation for 
consumers of goods. 

Dilatory tactics of the Reich in its 
attack on the British Isles, however, 
kept trade in a state of suspension for 
many weeks and the intensifying of the 
war toward the middle of August was 
another influence for delay in covering 
requirements in gray cloths. This was 
not so in the case of government goods 
and such buying logically was a factor 
to spur civilian trade. But buyers 
were loath to act, pending something 
definite. 


Sharp Raw Cotton 
Contrasts in View 


Beginnings of the defense program in 
June changed the mill outlook toward 
curtailment and the figures on cotton 
consumption for July by the govern- 
ment reflect an immediate broadening 
of activity, although the real forward 
movement of buying was still in the 
distance. The consumption in July of 
597,850 bales compared with 556,529 for 





the month of June and 521,353 for the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Extraordinary conditions in the raw 
staple bid fair to be intensified for 
some time. Exports on the one hand 
promise to be near record lows. On the 
other hand domestic consumption for 
the current season possibly will reach 
an all-time peak, surpassing the 7,950,- 
000 bales of 1936-1937, which was ap- 
proached by the 7,600,000 of the year 
ended on July 31, 1940. The objective 
of 10,000,000 bales a year which the 
Cotton-Textile Institute recently an- 
nounced as a nation-wide program does 
not look so distant in view of the 
trend. 

Increasing use of cotton, in the face 
of the keen competition of rayon for 
the textile trade of the country, empha- 
sizes the exceptional value of the south- 
ern staple. As stated this summer by 
William C. Appleton, president of the 
American Viscose Corporation, the 
world textile trend is now definitely 
toward man-made fibers. Even in 
countries where there are ample sup- 
plies of natural fibers, the pronounced 
preference for rayon and other new tex- 
tiles is indicated. Yet cotton goes on 
gaining! 


New England 
Mill Situation 


SUMMER business in fine cotton goods 
worked out substantially as ex- 
pected for the New England mills in a 
general way. The fillip to business in 
coarse cloths at the start of August 
was not big enough to spread widely 
through the general market. It was 
not figured that combed goods would 
develop material activity before the 
middle of the month, although the ap- 
proach of fall and underlying favorable 
circumstances in the domestic situation 
caused expectations of a quickening to- 
ward Labor Day. 
Small quantities for immediate and 
nearby deliveries were the rule of busi- 


ness up to recent weeks. August 
brought some improvement as. the 
movement of finished merchandise 


showed gains over that last year and 
the defense program promoted confi- 
dence in ultimate turnover, notwith- 
standing the attentuated blitzkrieg of 
Great Britain. A number of mills, in- 
cidentally, received contracts for broad- 
cloths, lawns and other items for de- 
fense purposes. 

Dislocations of commerce created a 
new outlet for some fine cotton cloths. 
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Several mills for some time have been 
active in developing cotton cloths as 
substitutes for high-priced linens that 
have become scarce. Cooperative steps 
have been taken by mills and finishers 
toward the production of suitable sub- 
stitutes. It was found that such co- 
operation was essential so that con- 
structions would obtain the luster char- 
acteristic of linens for fable cloths and 
napkins. 


Cotton Consumption 
Behind 1939 Rate 


Indicative of the careful adjustment 
by cotton manufacturers in this section 
is the lower volume of cotton consump- 
tion in 1940 than in 1939. The total for 
six months of 1940 is reported at 442,- 
273 bales, which is 0.6 per cent less 
than the volume for the first half of 
last year. June showed 60,724 bales, 
which was 14.5 per cent less than in 
May and 16.3 per cent under the vol- 
ume for June 1939. 

Considerable variation among the va- 
rious States is indicated, however, in 
the first half. Connecticut consumed 
32,916 bales, against 30,236 in 1939, for 
a gain of 8.9 per cent. Massachusetts 
showed 227,384 against 214,007 bales, 
for a relative gain of 6.3 per cent. 

New Hampshire made the worst 
showing, with 52,895 versus 65,631 
bales, for a relative loss of 19.4 per 
cent. Rhode Island showed 53,076 
against 56,833 bales, or a loss of 6.6 
per cent; Maine, 72,964 against 73,729, 
or a loss of one per cent. Vermont 
lost 32.2 per cent, but is a small seg- 
ment of the industry with consump- 
tion of 3,038 against 4,480 bales. 


Slater Mill 
Anniversary 


New England, in spite of its losses, 
prides itself in the cotton manufacture 
that it represents today and in the 
beginning of the national industry 
here. This is brought to the fore by 
the incidence of the 150th anniversary 
in 1940 of the founding of the Slater 
Mill in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, the 
cradle of the American cotton manu- 
facturing industry. The anniversary 
will be observed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers at its 
annual meeting on October 9-10. 

In addition to building the first suc- 
cessful cotton mill in this country, 
Samuel Slater is generally credited 
with being the pioneer in the intro- 
duction of factory methods. With the 
struggling states trying to adjust 
themselves as a nation, Slater found 
a way to independence from foreign 
countries in the direction of necessary 
supplies of cotton cloth. 

To give outstanding recognition of 
this notable achievement in the nation’s 
history, the northern organization of 
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TEXTILE HIGHLIGHTS, by Henry MecCarn 
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1 QUALITY AND LOO 
\ OF HOSE CAME WITH 
; THE EVOLUTION OF 
THE KNITTING MACHINE 

INTO THE FULL-FASHIONED POWER 
MACHINE, WHICH WILLIAM COTTON 
OF ENGLAND INVENTED IN 1864. 






THE FIRST MEN’S HALF- 
HOSE TO BE KNIT ON 
FULL-FASHIONED MACHINES 
INTHE SOUTH WERE 
KNITTED BY R.O. HUFF- 


MAN, NEAR MORGANTON.N.C. 
KS 

















GASTON COUNTY,N.C. HAS 104- TEXTILE 
PLANTS, THE LARGEST NUMBER IN 
ANY COUNTY IN THE UNITED STATES. 






/ HENRY 
YU, Mc CARN 


SEA ISLAND OR 
LONG-STAPLE 
COTTON, WAS 
INTRODUCED FROM 
THE BAHAMAS 
IN 1785. 











cotton manufacturers will have appro- 
priate ceremonies at the shrine into 
which the old Slater Mill in Pawtucket 
has been turned. Russell T. Fisher, 
president of the N.A.C.M., will have 
general charge. Albert E. Noelte, presi- 
dent of the Old Slater Mill Association, 
is chairman of the arrangements com- 
mittee. The Rhode Island Textile As- 
sociation is cooperating. 


Miscellany 
of the Mills 


Recent announcement was made that 
the management of the Holliston Mills, 
Inc., was changed. This involves the 
East Braintree Finishing Co. and Hol- 
liston Mills in Massachusetts and the 
Holliston Mills of Tennessee. Book 
cloth, tag cloth, shade cloth and many 
other specialties are made. The prop- 
erties embrace two bleacheries and 
three finishing mills. New officers are 
Harold B. Shaw, president: Thomas B. 
McCusker, treasurer and general man- 
ager; Charles V. Austin, vice-president 
and sales manager. 


Notice of Merger 

It has been announced by C. F. Dul- 
ken, president, American Textile 
Chemical & Engineering Corporation, 
Kearny, N. J., that American Textile 
Engineering, Inc., and its affiliated 
corporations have merged into a new 
organization known as Kearny Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., with offices 
and shops in Kearny, N. J., Greenville, 
S. C., Montreal, Que., Canada, and Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. John Klinck of Augus- 
ta, Ga., representative of Amtex for 
many years, will be manager of the 
Greenville, S. C., branch, assisted by 
Walter P. Rutley and Harold J. Hodge, 
both members of the technical staff. 
The opening of the Greenville shop will 
enable the company to render improved 
service to the company’s customers in 
the South. The manufacturing pro- 
gram will comprise (1) Textile engi- 
neering division, featuring textile con- 
ditioning machinery and other textile 
auxiliary machines, (2) textile chemli- 
cal division, featuring conditioning 
liquids and other textile chemicals. 











«-eTHE SITUATION” as seen 


Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


August 16, 1940 

IT IS very hard indeed to write a re- 

view and prediction article on the 
general situation when the situation it- 
self is apt to change over night. At 
this writing the blitzkrieg rages in Eng- 
land and there is only one thing cer- 
tain—that the future of this country 
and the cotton textile industry hinges 
completely upon the outcome of the bat- 
tle of Britain. In preparing this col- 
umn, August, 1940, we feel like the 
mill executive who recently wrote a 
New York investment house: “Please 
‘ancel my subscription to your news 
letter and charts. We are sailing un- 
charted and I do not wish any 
charts to confuse my rudderless ship.” 


seas 


Activity in Mills 
and Markets 


The market situation around August 
undergoing the usual mid-sum- 
mer slump despite the large number of 
government orders. But an encourag- 
ing undertone was felt even then and 
the feeling was justified before the 
month end. During the entire month of 
July and well up into August mill ac- 
tivity was approximately 138 per cent 
of normal compared to 132 per cent a 
vear ago. The cotton season which end- 
ed July 31, 1940, was a good one as 
far as mill consumption was concerned. 


1 was 


The mills consumed in the 12 months 
from August 1, 19389. to August 1 of 


this year, 7,650,000 bales. This com- 
pares with 6, 860,000 bales the previous 
cotton year and a 10 year average con- 
sumption of 6,060,000 bales. The rec- 
ord year, 1936-37, consumed 7,950,000 
bales. 


Cotton authorities, basing estimates 
on recent trends and government ef- 
forts to widen outlets, forecast a rec- 
ord-breaking home consumption of §.- 


000,000 bales in the new season which 


opened August, 1940. Trade authori- 
ties based their forecast on the follow- 
ing trends: 

(1) 
expanding employment. (2) 
000,000,000 defense program. (3) U. 
S. government attempts to stimulate 
the use of cotton by applying the stamp 
plan to cotton goods distribution, sub- 
sidizing export fabric sales and find- 
ing other outlets for the crop. 

An 8,000,000 consumption at 
home this year would be no more than 
a bare life saver for the American cot- 
ton crop, however, unless export mar- 
kets are reopened. Exports to Europe 
formerly took 25 per cent of the U. S. 
crop. ‘These markets today are 
closed and the prediction is for a 11% 
million bale crop. If the U. S. mills 
consume the predicted 8,000,000 bales 
an additional surplus of 3% million 
would still be left under present export 
conditions to be added to the govern- 
ment-held surplus now in existence. 
This surplus is approximately 9,000,000 
bales at this time. 


The high level of business and 
The $10,- 


bale 


cotton 


Announcement of the loan for 1940- 
41 was made immediately after the 
crop report. Under this loan program 
growers who planted within their acre- 
age allotments may borrow from 9.16 
cents to 9.9 cents per pound on 15/16- 
inch Middling cotton net weight basis. 
Compared with last minimum 
loan of 8.30 cents for Middling %-inch 
gross weight minimum this 
vear will be 8.51 cents. 


year’s 
basis the 


Early in August textile activity start- 
ed picking up with a spectacular day 
on Worth Street when 40,000,000 yards 
of print cloth and carded broad cloth 
Prices strengthened imme- 
diately and held strongly. It was felt 
that practically all of that buying was 
for immediate use and would be re- 
peated within a reasonable time. 


were sold. 





Government Spending 
Aids Textiles 


Following this print cloth spurt was 
an important government purchase of 
ducks when bids on 5,000,000 yards 
were opened. Other government pur- 
chases followed through — 5,800,000 
yards for the army and approximately 
16,000,000 yards for the WPA, with 
even cotton waste coming in the pic- 
ture as bids were opened on 300,000 
comforters. Purchases in such quanti- 
ties by the government led market stu- 
dents to look for better business in 
every way as the defense program 
moves forward. As a matter of fact, 
on certain types of cotton goods the 
situation for deliveries is now very 
tight. 

With an estimated minimum army of 
2,000,000 soldiers, if the conscription 
bill goes through, which will have to 
be clothed and bedded, the demand for 
domestic items such as sheets, blank- 
ets, pillow cases, mattresses, and cloth- 


ing such as shirts, underwear, uni- 
forms, socks, handkerchiefs, etc. will 
be heavy. ‘The cotton textile industry 


which expanded so spectacularly dur- 
ing and immediately after the last war 
will find itself able to take care of any 
government requirements as its facili- 
ties for production in a major effort 
are ample enough without additional 
equipment. 


With the Courts 


Two law suits which made the news 
this month are of special interest to the 
textile industry: (1) The Opp Cotton 
Mills, Ine., case, and (2) the Lane 
Cotton Mills case. 

A writ of certiorari was filed in the 
supreme court August 13, 1940, by the 
Opp Cotton Mills, Ine., of Alabama. 
Seeking to set aside the wage order es- 
tablishing 3214 cents an hour as the 
lowest wage which can legally be paid 
in the production of textiles for inter- 
state commerce which went into effect 
October 24, 1939. 


To review: The textile industry commit- 
tee was appointed on September 138, 1958. 





Representatives of the textile industry and allied fields 
facturers Association at Dalton, Ga., the heart of this industry, on August 16. 
shows, left to right: George W. Henderson, manager o° the factoring division of Trust Co. of Georgia, 
speakers; A. J. Carter, of Carter Bros., treasurer of the association; W. D. 
Macon, G 
tary; and T. 





articipated in the second anniversa 
This view at the speakers’ table at the banquet 


of the Tufted Bedspread Manu- 


one of the convention 


Anderson, president of the Bibb Manufacturing Co., 
a., the featured banquet speaker; Fred R. Westcott, of Dalton, president of the association; J. K. Dickson, its secre- 
M Forbes, secretary of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia, Atlanta, who also spoke at the banquet. 
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OF HIGH-SPEED 


THE NEW SINGER 400W1, with the exclusive 
Double Rotary Thread Take-Up, was especially de- 
signed for continuous high-speed lock-stitching in 
light and medium-weight fabrics. 

It was skillfully engineered for higher speed, 
easier operation, freedom from breakdowns, least 
possible vibration, thread economy, longer life, and 
firm accurate stitching. 


FIVE FEATURES OF THE SINGER 400W1 


THE DOUBLE ROTARY THREAD TAKE-UP satisfactorily 
handles the most delicate thread at high speeds. 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING TRADE DEPARTMENT 
149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 





Copyright U. S. A. 1940 by the Singer Mfg. Co. 


FOR ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION 
LOCK-STITCHING 
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ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS—five ball and five roller bear- 
ings mean quicker acceleration, increased production and 
economy in power. 


SINGER ROTARY HOOK is a patented and demonstrated 
success on high-speed production. 

AUTOMATIC HOOK LUBRICATION is provided by a posi- 
tive oil feed from a central reservoir which also lubricates 
most of the bearings and moving parts under the bed 
of the machine. 


LUBRICATING FELTS keep needle bar and connecting stud 
well lubricated at highest speed. 












SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Room 717C2 
149 Broadway, Ne 
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All rights reserved for ail countries. 
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Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee ‘of Sears Roebuck & Co., was 
appointed as a public member and chair- 
man of the committee. The committee was 
comprised of 21 members, equally represen- 
tative of the public, the employees and the 
employers in the industry. On May 22, 
after conducting meetings of the committee 
and the subcommittee and hearing from 60 
witnesses, the committee recommended a 
minimum wage of 32% cents an hour for 
the entire industry. This recommendation 
was made by the committee after a vote of 
13 to 6 and was recorded in its favor. Four 
employer members of the committee, all 
manufacturers of cotton textiles, voted 
against it, as did two public members. 

A public hearing on this recommendation 
was begun in Washington on June 19 be- 
fore Elmer F. Andrews, then administrator 
of the wage and hour division. The hear- 
ing was continued on June 26 in Atlanta, 
Ga. and concluded after more than 100 wit- 
nesses and 3,000 pages of testimony were 
heard. The administration on September 


29, 1939, approved the recommendation of 
the committee and issued a wage order 
putting the 32144 cent minimum rate for the 
— industry into effect on October 24, 
1! 


The Opp Cotton Mills, Inc., on October 
20, 1939, filed with the United States court 
of appeals for the Fifth circuit at New Or- 
leans, a petition to set aside the order. The 
action was brought under section 10 of the 
act (“court review’) which provides that 
“any person aggrieved by an order of the 
administrator issued under Section 8 may 
obtain a review of such order in the cir- 
cuit court of appeals of the United States 
for any circuit wherein such person re- 
sides or has his Pe oe samy lace of business, 
or in the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, - filing in 
such court within 60 days after the entry of 
such order, a written petition praying that 
the order of the administrator be modified 
or set aside in whole or in part.”’ 

The Opp petition challenging the consti- 
tutionality of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
contended that the wage-hour administrator 
should have granted mills in southern 
states a lower rate than those in other sec- 
tions of the country in conformity with the 
preveston for “prevailing wagesS and lower 
iving costs”’. 


The Lane Cotton Mills Co., fighting 
an injunction against them issued by 
the administrator of the Walsh-Healey 
Act, appealed to the Secretary of Labor 
to set aside the decision charging the 
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Lane Company with violation of the 
Walsh-Healey Bill and recommenda- 
tions that they pay $42,000 in back sal- 
aries and liquidated damages on ac- 
count of the employment of under age 
employees. 

The Lane Company has been engaged 
in manufacturing patterns for covering 
cotton bales under the government sub- 
sidy program to increase the use of cot- 
ton by wrapping cotton bales in cotton. 
One of the specific and important ques- 
tions which this case will decide is 
where the line should be drawn between 
the manufacture of materials for the 
government and the furnishing of the 
materials for the government. The Lane 
Mills contend that in this particular 
case quantities of the material deliv- 
ered to the government had been in the 
warehouse at the time the contracts 
were placed and were therefore fur- 
nished and not manufactured. They 
also denied that they knowingly em- 
ployed any under age persons. 

A private hearing of great public in- 
terest is now in session in Washington 
as the Senate Education and Labor 
Committee hold a series of secret ses- 
sions on proposed amendments to the 
Wagner Act. In these sessions witness- 
es representing only four policy groups 
were allowed: The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, The C. I. O., The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
and The Labor Board. From this hear- 
ing recommendations will go to the Sen- 
ate as to the passage of either the 
House approved Smith Bill or the in- 
nocuous Norton Amendments. 


What the Southern Mills 
Are Doing 


Russell-Watkins Corporation, Greens- 
boro, N. C., temporarily located in the 
building formerly occupied by the 
Bogle-Watkins Company, is endeavoring 
to find a larger building to house the 
firm until it can build its own plant. 
Additional machinery has been ordered 
which will be installed shortly and 
which will step up production and in- 
crease the operating force to 125 work- 
ers. 


Drummondville (Que. Canada) Ltd.. 
has ahnounced a half million dollar ex- 
pansion program at its plant. A new 
2-story brick building will be erected 
to which the fish net division will be 
transferred. Cotton preparatory ma- 
chinery and 12,000 spindles will be in 
stalled in the building vacated by the 
fish net division. Much obsolete ma- 
chinery will be scrapped. 


Southern Mills, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 
have announced plans for the erection 
of a branch plant “at Senoia, Ga. The 


building will be 100 x 150 feet and 
modern in every respect. Automobile 
Seat cover fabrics will be manufac- 
tured and approximately 100 persons 
will be employed. C. H. Cleveland of 
Senoia has charge of the construction 
work. 


Nelson Cotton Mills Company, Whit- 
nel, N. C., are installing twelve 300- 
spindle Whitin twister frames in the 
No. 1 plant; twenty 300-spindle long 
draft spinning frames, two one-process 
slubbers, four roving frames and one 
one-process picker in the No. 2 plant. 
The company has also constructed an 
addition and made many improvements 
to the mill building. 


The J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill, 
Meridian, Miss., may be re-opened in 
the near future, according to officials. 


Virginia Mills, Inc., Swepsonville, N. 
C., have begun a $7,000 expansion pro- 
gram which includes an addition to 


the cloth room and additional office 
space. 


La Francaise Dyeing & Finishing 
Company, Inc., has been organized and 
has taken over the plant and business 
formerly operated by the La Francaise 
Silk Dyeing & Finishing Company at 
557 East 40th St. Joseph J. Riva and 
Licordino Di Petrillo are managing the 
new company. 


A new pine pulp rayon process plant 
is reported to begin operations at Gas- 
tonia, N. C., under the name of Mo- 
dena. It is understood that approxi- 
mately 3,000 pounds of viscose fiber 
will be produced per day. 


Carter Mills, Taylorsville, N. C., 
have been sold to C. L. Chandler of 
Gaffney, S. C. Mr. Chandler is vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Jackson Mills with plants at Wellford 
and Iva, S. C., and High Shoals, N. C. 


North Georgia Processing Company, 
Inc., Toccoa, Ga., has recently complet- 
ed installation of two conveyor systems 
that expedite handling of materials 
and goods. The mill has also pur- 
chased four new transport trucks. 


Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Rock Hill, S. 
C., are reported to have purchased 400 
new Draper looms and auxiliary equip- 
ment. A one story addition is being 
erected also. 


Springstein Unit of Springs Cotton 
Mills, Chester, S. C., is reported to 
have installed 40 cards and 24 new 
Whitin spinning frames in a newly 
constructed addition. 


Merrimack Manufacturing Company, 
Huntsville, Ala., has begun a program 
for cleaning up and painting all build- 
ings in the mill village. 


Cramerton (N. C.) Mills is reported 
to be replacing 100 box looms with new 
Draper looms. 


— \ cane 


Representatives on 
Spinning Tapes 


Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Green- 
ville, S. C., and A. C. Boyd, 1071 Belle- 
vue Drive, N. E., Atlanta, Ga., are re- 
presentatives of Roger W. Cutler, 141 
Milk St., Boston, Mass., handling the 
Cutler Sak spinning and twister tape, 
and Greyhound thread which is made 
from nylon. Mr. Miller covers the 
Carolinas and Virginia, and Mr. Boyd 
covers Georgia, Alabama, and Tennes- 
see, The Greyhound thread, made en- 
tirely from nylon, and on which the 
Cutler organization is exclusive dis- 
tributor, was recently added to the 
line. 
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HERE’S WHY 8,500,000 ACTIVE SPINDLES 
ARE EQUIPPED WITH ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS 





ODAY the trend to CORK, textile 
industry’s number one roll covering ma- 
terial, is growing at a rapid rate. During 
1939, mills representing a total spindlage 
of 1,500,000 made the decision to change 
over to Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots 
. .. bringing the active total to more than 
8,500,000. This trend is due to the out- 
standing advantages these cots offer. 


Two major factors—ECONOMY and 
BETTER RUNNING WORK-—have in- 
fluenced the decision of the country’s lead- 
ing mills to switch to cork. 


ECONOMY. Your economy with Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots starts right away—with 
their quicker, cheaper assembly. And your 
savings continue, for cork gives longer wear 
because it’s tougher. Furthermore, you 
can rebuff these cots—make them like new 
—three or four times. The cost of each 
rebuffing is about half a cent a roll! 


BETTER RUNNING WORK. With 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots you can actually 
produce better yarn. The higher coefficient 
of friction of these roll coverings assures 
a stronger, more uniform product. You get 
less eyebrowing and end breakage, less 
clearer waste, fewer top roll laps, and less 
trouble with hard ends. From every stand- 
point, cork gives better service! 


ASK FOR PROOF. After changing 
over to cork, mills throughout the industry 
have reported savings of 50%—and more 
—on roll covering costs. Let an Armstrong 
man show you actual production figures of 
mills spinning your range of numbers on 
cork. Ask him to show you how your mill 
can reduce costs and boost quality by 
switching to cork. Write Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Industrial Divi- 
sion, Textile Products Section, 
923 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





WHY CORK COTS HAVE 
LONGER LIFE 


As this photomicrograph shows, cork 
consists of myriad tiny cells of entrapped 
still air. The cell walls are exceedingly thin 
—yet amazingly strong. By means of this 
remarkable formation, nature has endowed 
cork with many advantageous properties. 
One of these is extraordinary durability. 


ARMSTRONGS (xtua Cushion. SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 




















New Orleans, August 15, 1940 


THERE were many developments in 

the cotton market during the past 
month which under ordinary conditions 
would make for more trading. The 
trade had to record with the Wars in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 

In the goods markets there was im- 
provement in the demand, weather con- 
ditions for the growing crop were less 
favorable, especially along the Atlantic 
and west Gulf coasts as result of heavy 
rains and destructive winds due to 
tropical storms, but the first official 
forecast for the season indicated a 
somewhat larger crop than generally 
expected, and the loan figure for the 
1940 crop was apparently lower than 
generally anticipated. 


Government Loan 


The loan is on a basis of 9.16 cents, 
15/16-inch staple, net weight, ranging 
up to 9.90 in the Carolinas and 9.80 at 
Gulf and Pacific ports. The shortest 
cotton to be acceptable this year will 
be, it is said 13/16-inch as compared 
with %-inch last year. 


Indicated Crop 


The government’s forecast was for a 
production of 11,426,000 bales compared 
with 11,817,000 bales harvested last sea- 
son. The average condition of the crop 
was placed at 72 per cent of normal 
against 74 per cent last year and 71 per 
cent for the ten year average. The yield 
per acre was set at 222.3 pounds as 
‘“mpared with 237.9 pounds last season 
and 198.1 for the ten year average. The 
acreage used in the report was 24,616,- 
000 acres, allowing average abandon- 
ment, on 811,000 acres more than last 
season. 


Exports—Past and Future 


According to the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange exports from the United 
States last season were 6,444,000 bales 
versus 3,619,000 bales the previous sea- 
son. This was a marked improvement 
in Shipments to foreign shores. But cot- 
ton experts in the Department of Ag- 
riculture predict a tobogganlike slide 
for foreign sales this season. They ex- 
pect exports to drop below the 3,000,000 
bale mark because countries to which 
the United States normally sells half 
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COTTON 


MARKET 


its exports cannot be reached on ac- 
count of the European War and the 
British blockade. 


Only Britain and Japan Left 


Only Great Britain and Japan re- 
main as sizable customers, and neither 
is likely to buy heavily this season. 
Both have accumulated large reserves 
and are curtailing civilian consumption 
of cotton products. 

The dark export prospects necessitat- 
ed the federal program under which 
unexportable surpluses of this year’s 
crop will be withdrawn from market 
channels and stored under government 
loans. 


Government Loan Stocks 


The United States at the close of 
last season had about $500,000,000 in- 
vested in 8,900,000 bales of surplus cot- 
ton stored under similar programs in 
previous years. A year ago loaned 
stocks totaled 11,250,000 bales. This 
reduction, which may be wiped out this 
season, came about as a result of the 
sharp increase in exports the past sea- 
son. In other words, unless the Euro- 
pean War comes to a close soon, loan 
stocks in the United States are likely 
to increase again and may be as large 
at the close of next July as they were 
at the close of July 1939 unless there 
be a further increase in U. 8S. consump- 
tion or unless the crop turns out much 
smaller than now expected. 


Domestic Consumption Outlook 


Last season’s United States consump- 
tion of lint cotton—7,746,000 bales— 
was near record breaking proportions. 
This season, because of the nation’s 





United States— 


Active spindles during July ........... 
Active spindles during June............ 


Active spindles in all other states in Jul 
AME 


RICAN 
August 1 to August 15 


Exports to Great Britain ............. 


Stock at all United States Ports, Aug. 15 





CENSUS REPORT—<AUGUST 14, 1940 
Bales— T 


Consumption of lint in cotton growing states, July...... 511,000 442,000 
Consumption of lint in New England States, July....... 70,000 63,000 
Consumption of lint in all other states, July............ 17,000 16,000 
Consumption of lint in United States, July............ 598,000 521,000 
Consumption of lint in cotton growing states, 12 months.. 6,611,000 5,810,000 
Consumption of lint in New England states, 12 months.... 917,000 859,000 
Consumption of lint in all other states, 12 months...... 218,000 189,000 
Consumption of lint in United States, 12 months....... . 7,746,000 6,858,000 
8 Rg err ey: ee eee 974,000 862,000 
Stock in public storage and at warehouses, July 31..... 9,122,000 11,620,000 


Stock in mills, public storage and at warehouses, July 31.. 10,096,000 12,482,000 
Stock in mills, public storage and at warehouses, June 30 10,732,000 12,969,000 
tee... . esse 21,942,000 21,771,000 
Active spindies in cotton growing states in July......... 16,730,000 16,527,000 
Active spindles in New England states in July.......... 4,582,000 
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Exports to Central and South America ... 
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Total Exports from the United States .... 
Stock in New Orleans, August 15 ....... 
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bbote's ovcnnes 1,000 
is i ee bre ae es 3,000 9,000 
peeeseonerees 32.000 98.000 
Yivebesseeuse 543.000 352,000 
eepeeccéndes 2,494,000 2,012,000 
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21,916,000 21,939,000 


4,785,000 


604,000 627,000 
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great defense program, consumption, it 
is thought, will increase further. 

A favorable feature in this connec- 
tion, something new, is the federal ex- 
periment to take surplus cotton out of 
warehouses and put it into homes of 
needy families in the form of clothes 
and household goods. Where tried, the 
plan is said to have been successful and 
is ready for widespread operation. It 
is cotton stamps—similar to food 
stamps, that are being distributed to 
relief clients, increasing their purchas- 
ing power for cotton goods 100 per cent. 
The cotton stamp plan has met with a 
favorable reception and is likely to be 
of much help in more ways than one 
by helping the poor, increasing con- 
sumption and helping to prevent an in- 
crease in the loan cotton surplus at the 
end of the season. 


Progress of the Growing Crop 


Substance of the government’s crop 
summary for week ended August 13— 
“Although cotton was unfavorably af- 
fected by the excessive rains in the 
lower Mississippi Valley and ports of 
the southeast, the crop in general made 
satisfactory advance.” 
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Textile Industry Elects 
New Credit Committee 


Chief executives of the textile indus- 
try met at the Royal York Hotel, ‘ro- 
ronto, Canada, May 19-23 in conjunc- 
tion with the First International and 
45th Annual Credit Congress of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
The Toronto sessions under the chair- 
manship of Nash §S. Eldridge, J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. in- 
cluded many interesting addresses and 
discussions on topics of direct impor- 
tance to the Industry. 

Newly elected officers who will have 
charge of activities during the coming 
year including the program at the New 
Orleans Credit Congress of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men in 
May, 1941, are: Ely R. Callaway, Cal- 
laway Mills, La Grange, Ga., chair- 
man; Wm. G. Betsch, William Iselin 
& Co. Inc., New York, N. Y., vice-chair- 
man and Arthur W. Macy, Indiana- 
polis Glove Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; A. 
J. Pischel, Joshua L. Baily Co., New 
York, N. Y.; and C. Callaway, Jr., 
Crystal Springs Bleachery, Inc., Chick- 
amauga, Ga. 

Chairman Callaway has available a 
number of copies of the Minutes of the 
Toronto Sessions which he will be glad 
to send to anyone in the Industry on 
request. 

* 


Book on Fire Prevention 
and Control 


Harold Joe Davis, 3927 East Ad- 
miral Place, Tulsa, Okla., has recently 
published a booklet on the causes of 
fire, its prevention and control, which 
fills a need for up-to-date usable ma- 
terial of this nature. The booklet sells 
for 25 cents per copy postpaid. 
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Johnson General Purpose 
Bronze Bearings 





@ The most complete bearing service in the 
world ... as near as your telephone. A selection 
of over 800 stock sizes awaits your call. Inside 
diameters graduate from 14” to 414”. Outside 
diameters run from %%”" to 414”. Lengths range 
from °%” to 9”. 


Every bearing is cast in — S.A.E. 64 — the high- 
est quality bearing bronze available. Machine 
finished to standard tolerances, they are ready 
for immediate assembly. 


Nineteen fully stocked warehouses plus more 
than 150 distributors are all set to give you 
immediate service. Why let needless delay cost 
you time and temper? 


Make your bearing selection from Johnson Gen- 
eral Purpose Bearings. You will save time and 
money — gain greater bearing performance. 


Gree ! 


A new bearing slide rule enables you to 
determine at a glance if your sizes can be 
obtained from stock. Write—on your busi- 
ness letterhead for a copy. 





ae 





530 SOUTH MILL STREET «+ NEW CASTLE, PA. 














NEW EQUIPMENT 
and MATERIALS 


Normal Primary Alcohols 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Fine Chemicals Division, Wilmington, 
Del., have announced two normal pri- 
mary alcohols, normal octanol and nor- 
mal decanol. They are said to be good 
anti-foaming agents and provide a 
means of introducing octyl] and decyl 
groups for chemical manufacture. They 
may be used as mixed solvents for the 
extraction of fats and oils. Both al- 
cohols have very low solubility in wa- 
ter but abate foam effectively within 
the solubility limits, 0.01 per cent to 
0.05 per cent. Normal decanol has a 
bland odor. 

® 


Vari-Speed Jr. 

Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, 
Ind., has announced the addition of 
the Vari-Speed Jr. to its complete line 
of variable speed control equipment. 
By means of this low-cost unit any 
standard constant speed motor of from 
fractional to 114 hp is edsily and in- 
expensively converted into a variable 
speed unit to provide complete speed 


Z 


adjustability for the machine it drives. 
No special shaft extension is required. 
The Vari-Speed Jr. as standardly fur- 
nished comprises a disc assembly and 
adjustable motor base. The disc as- 
sembly consists of two cone-shaped 
discs (one stationary and one laterally 


At the right are seen the 
two new finishing machines 
just announced by Butter- 
worth. On the left in the il- 
lustration igs the three-rol] 
calender for rayon goods; 
the other picture is of the 
new Type S new — — 
scutcher . 


adjustable), a self-adjusting tension 
spring, a spring adjusting nut and 
cover. The assembly is applied direct- 
ly to the standard shaft extension of 
the motor and the motor is mounted on 
an adjustable base. The V-belt, driv- 
ing between the two discs, and the 
sheave pulley on the driven shaft, is a 
standard Section A or B belt, and may 
be secured from any industrial sup- 
ply house. The motor is moved for- 
ward and backward by an adjusting 
handwheel. The Vari-Speed Jr. is built 
in six different sizes of disc assembly 
for use with motors of from 4 to 1l4 
hp and provides speed control over a 
range of from 1% :lto %:1 
* 


3-Roll Calender 
For Rayons 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have developed a new 80- 
ton 3-roll hydraulic calender for rayon 
goods. It is driven by a 30-hp. two- 
speed geared motor mounted on a gear 
reduction unit capable of standing loads 
or reducing speed instantly. It drives 
from the reducer to the top roll by 
roller chain. Cloth speed is 80 to 40 
yards a minute. The top roll is chilled 
iron, 15-inch diameter, steam heated; 
the middle roll is cotton, 22-inch di- 
ameter; the bottom roll is chilled iron, 
17-inch diameter, steam heated. Top 
and bottom roll bearings have an oil 
circulating and cooling system. 

The new calender has a new style 
balanced let-off, molded fiber 3-bar ad- 
justable tension device, rolls mounted 
in heavy duty roller bearings, special 
Slip belt winder with clutch, stream- 
lined hydraulic pump fully enclosed, 
new style accumulator with safety 
switches, and special valves for control 
of hydraulic equipment. 








Bar Rubber Expander 
Stretches Cloth 


Birch Brothers, 32 Kent St., Somer- 
ville, Mass., has recently brought out 
a new single curved bar rubber ex- 
pander for the stretching of cloth be- 
fore such machines as mangles, print- 
ing machines, dye jigs, dry cans, etc. 
It is said to be an improvement over 
the old expander in that the thickness 
of the rubber is considerably greater, 
giving better stretch and longer life. 
The expander is fitted with an im- 
proved type of bushing which is trou- 
ble-free. 


Loose Pulley Oiler 


Trico Fuse Manufacturing Company, 
2948 North 5th St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has announced a new, visible, unbreak- 
able loose pulley oiler for slow and 
high speed applications without flood- 
ing. The oiler is intended to replace 
common grease or oil cups. 

* 


New Scutcher for 
Fabrics Up to 60 In. Wide 


A new design light scutcher, known 
as Type 8S, has been announced by H. 
W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. It is made for 40-, 50-, and 
60-inch fabrics. The beater bars are 
of high grade phospor bronze tubing 
welded to bronze heads. Scroll rolls 
are milled from heavy wall brass tub- 
ing by a spécial Butterworth process. 
There are no soldered or riveted strips 
to come loose with resulting damage to 
cloth or operator. 

Governor bars are of brass tubing 
mounted on a rugged cast brass frame 
pivoted on ball thrust bearings and bal- 
anced for sensitive operation. Brass 
tube delivery roll is mounted on self- 
aligning ball bearings. Top roll is 
uvailable if desired. Beater bars and 
scroll rolls are mounted gin self-align- 
ing ball bearings equipped with grease 
seals and driven by cut cast iron and 
Micarta spur gears. Cast iron vertical 
supports for ceiling mounting are fur- 
nished to specification. 
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WARP SIZING, #4 


National can give you real help! 


WHETHER it’s special sizes for Spun Rayon and Filament 
Rayon, or pearl and thin-boiling starches for Cottons, we can not 
only furnish the right products but show you how to use them to 


best advantage. 


Our Textile Chemists can help you obtain the results you want. 


Their services are at your disposal. 


National STARCH PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 




















The above unit for unwinding jack spools 
is known as a free wheel jack spool creel. 
The yarn surfaces of the spools ride on 
rubber tires and all the tires are intercon- 
nected with chain and sprockets and a free 
wheel clutch connects the tires to the dress- 
ing frame or warper. Each spool has the 
same tension whether full or empty. No 


The “Superior” Cleaner 


The Centrif-Air Machine Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., has introduced the “Su- 
perior’” cleaner, a machine which is 
built to operate as a complete indepen- 
dent unit following bale openers and 
blending hoppers, or to supplement 
Centri-Air cleaners, vertical openers, 
Buckley beaters, lattice openers, Platt 
openers, gyrators, downstroke cleaners, 
etc., This new machine empldys Mme- 
chanical and centrifugal force to open 
the cotton and remove the light trash 
and then centrifugal force, gravity and 
air to take out the heavy particles. 
Cotton is moved through it by beaters, 


which open the stock and pass it over 
the corrugated cleaning screens and 
grids to the delivery end. The stock 
slows down in its forward travel from 
one beater cylinder to the next, so is 
progressively opened and cleaned by 
the individual cylinders. It can be ad- 
justed so that hard materials leave the 
cleaner proper below the cotton and at 
greater velocity. The unit is said to 
open, clean and convey cotton and 
rayon staple fiber without rolling, curl- 
ing, nipping, stringing or breaking the 
staple; removes all foreign matter. 
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paddles or weights are required and there is 
no over-run of the spools, When the dress- 
ing frame stops the spools stop through the 
action of the free wheel-clutch. It is said 
that with this new system it is possible to 
wind from jack spools at as high speeds as 
winding from packages. The unit is built 
by Sjostrom Machine Co., Laurence, Mass. 


The complete unit occupies 3 x 12-feet 
floor space and is driven with a 3 hp. 
motor, handling up to 1500 pounds of 
stock an _ hour. Steel construction 
throughout, the beaters are oval and 
the individual cylinders are driven 
with sprockets and roller chain. Ball 
bearings are left open for convenient 
lubrication. 
= 
Two-in-One Steel Locker 


Penn Metal Corporation of Penn., 36 
Oregon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., has de- 
signed a two-in-one steel locker which 
cuts usually required floor space in 
half. It is designed for use in cramped 
quarters or any installation where a 
Saving in floor space is an important 
consideration. The lockers are fabri 








cated from first-grade, heavy gauge 
furniture steel to prevent sagging or 
warping. Each locker is 15 inches wide, 
21-inches deep and 731'4-inches high, 
including a 1%-inch base, and is divid- 
ed into two coat compartments. Flat 
key locks are furnished for each coat 


compartment door. When opened, it 
automatically unlocks a hat compart- 
ment. 


® 
New Warwick Detergent 
Warwick Chemical Co., West War- 
wick, R. I., has announced the develop- 
ment of a new detergent, known as 
Sulfanole K, for use in scouring, boil- 
ing off, dyeing of piece goods, raw 
stock, hosiery, silk and rayon and cot- 
ton and wool. It is said to be more 
effective because of tlfiorough wetting 
and penetrating properties, and that 
less of the material is required. It is 
immune to hard water, alkali or acids, 
preventing the formation of lime soaps 
and similar problems. 


® 


New Rubber, Synthetic Rubber 
Compounds Have High 
Electrical Conductivity. 
Specialized compounds of natural 

rubber and synthetic rubber with a 
high degree of electrical conductivity 
have been recently developed by its 
laboratory research chemists, if is an- 
nounced by The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. The company also 
announces that it can now furnish so- 
lutions of synthetic rubber which can 
be applied to the surfaces of natural 
rubber products like paint, and which 
will carry away static. This material 
has already had successful application 
as belt dressing to carry away static 
from transmission belts. 

Electrically conductive compounds 
can generally be made softer and more 
“rubbery” from synthetic rubber, while 
in the case of natura] rubber the com- 
pound has to be “loaded” and conse- 
quently is stiffer and less yielding. 
Natural rubber, unless specially com- 
pounded has the highest electrical re- 
sistance of any solid material. For 
conducting static a certain amount of 
resistance is desirable, since it pre- 
vents sparking, and the _ specialized 
compounds, both in synthetic and nat- 
ural rubber allow the amount of resis- 
tance needed to remain in the material. 

e 


Cotton Conditioner 

The Borne Scrymser Company, 17 
Battery Place, New York City, has 
announced Meon T for conditioning 
cotton yarns where it is desired to set 
the twist and remove the kinks for 
smooth weaving. It is said that the 
cellulose in cotton yields to an essen- 
tial ingredient in the new product and 
the regain can be fixed high or low, 
depending on the amount of moisture 
wanted. Whether the moisture is high 
or low, the yarn remains limp and 
without kinks and the breaking 
strength is decidedly increased when 
Meon T is used on the yarn, according 
to the company. 
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Meeting Your Problems 
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EXTERIOR of the building which houses the 
new Textile Unit of the American Viscose 
Corporation. 
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IN THE TEXTILE UNIT are the most modern 
types of mill machinery—such as this 1000-end 





Sipp Eastwood magazine creel. 


A mill operator today is almost ceaselessly engaged in coping 
with the problems immediately surrounding him. 

Like the captain of a ship, he is too busy at the helm to run 
up to the crow’s nest and take a look around the horizon. He 
must depend on someone else to do that for him. 

Following its policy of pioneering in the rayon industry, the 
American Viscose Corporation takes this occasion to announce 
the establishment of just such a “crow’s nest”. ..a new Textile 
Unit, now in operation at Marcus Hook, Pa., in connection 
with our plants and laboratories there. 

In this Textile Unit, self-contained in its own building and 
comprising 60,000 square feet of floor space, all mill conditions 
common to the manufacture of rayon products are closely ap- 
proximated. Day after day, in actual working conditions, prob- 
lems which arise to confront you, arise here. 


THEY ARISE  ¢aé 


APPROVED 





THIS VIEW shows part of the air conditioning 
equipment. The Unit is completely humidified. 





PHOTOGRAPH of a Whitin super-draft slub- 
ber running on Fibro. Exact conditions of the 
average mill operation are closely approximated. 


CROWN 





0] =:- i 
ONE OF THE single-unit Wildman full-fash- 
ioned hosiery knitting machines, set up in the 
Textile Unit. 





4 


ew 





A SEVEN-CAN high speed Johnson slasher in 
use in the American Viscose Corporation’s new 
Textile Unit. 


And as soon as they arise, the vast resources of the American 
Viscose Corporation are mobilized to find a way to solve them 
...to find the cheapest and most efheacious way to overcome 
them ...to find a way which you can make use of in your own 
mill. 

Not only is this Textile Unit concerned with the solution of 
everyday problems—it is also concerned with discovery, with 
the finding of new and better ways of doing things, with the 
uncovering of new avenues for profit for the whole industry. 

The Unit is at present engaged in activities relating to the 
development of new fabrics, the solution of many dyeing and 
finishing problems, and the maintenance of quality in con- 
struction. 

We hope you will consider this a cordial invitation to see and 
inspect this “crow’s nest” of the rayon industry. 


Copr. 1940 American Viacose Corp. 


Lustre-Fibres, Ltd., SELLING AGENTS «¢ 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION THE WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RAYON YARN 


THE FERS T NAME HIN RAYON... 


THE 


FIRST ~N TESTED QUALITY 
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Rayon on Headless 

Package Twister 

Atlantic Rayon Corporation, 86 
Crary St., Providence, R. I., is offering 
to the textile trade the product of the 
company’s new headless package twist- 
ing installation, which is designed to 
be Helpful in the manufacture of all 
extra twisted single synthetic yarns 
(with the exception of full crepe 
twist) and numerous plied yarns in- 
cluding the standard combinations of 
viscose process crepe twist plied with 
acetate yarn, numbers like lace twist, 
selvage yarn and spun rayon and fila- 
ment acetate twists. It supplies the 
finished twist on tubes instead of on 
small spools with heads. The twist is 
in many cases made without the use of 
flyers, tending to reduce damaged 
yarn. It produces a package running 
in some cases as large as 24 ounces and 
containing very few knots. The pack- 
age lends itself readily to a thorough 
inspection on the outside and across 
the ends. Extra operation of redraw- 
ing yarn to a shipping container is 
eliminated. The yarn can be run at 
high speed for warps on the auto- 
matic overend type creel, reducing the 
cost of warping. 


* 


Roving Frame Knock-Off and_ 

New Draw Box for Combers 

The July issue of “The Saco-Lowell 
Bulletin” describes two mechanical de- 
vices, one each for roving frames and 
combers, which should be of interest to 
textile men. A spring-actuated assem- 
bly has been designed for use on rov- 
ing frames to improve the operation of 
the full-bobbin knock-off. The assem- 
bly consists of only one lever, three 
studs and a spring. The handle is 
mounted on a large stud fastened to 
the back of the roller beam. One end 
of a tension spring is fastened to the 
lower end of this handle, the other be- 
ing anchored to the No. 4 samson by 
means of an adjusting nut and screw, 
which allow the tension of the spring 
to be varied to meet different condi- 
tions. When the set of bobbins is com- 
pleted, the wedge on the cone rack 
raises the latch so that the spring, with 
its tension released, can bring the up- 
per end of the handle in contact with 
the stop on the shifter rod with suf- 
ficient force to place it in position to 
stop the frame. The assembly is sup- 
plied on new frames and can be ap- 
plied to existing installations, with the 
exception of frames equipped with the 
Type N full-bobbin stop motion. 

The 4-roll draw box for combers is 
so arranged that the rolls can be set 
for cotton ranging from 15/16-inch and 
waste extraction as low as 3 or 4 per 
cent to 2-inch cotton with a waste ex- 
traction as high as 25 per cent. Drafts 
can be secured from 665 to 1227. 
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Rotary Union to 


Solve Friction Problem 
Perfecting Service Corporation, Chi- 


cago, Ill., has made available a new 
improved rotary union for use wher- 
ever a gas or liquid line must be con- 
nected to a revolving shaft, roll or 


drum. The new union features low 
friction performance and is especially 
designed for web-driven rollers. The 
low friction feature is said to make 
mechanical drives unnecessary; in ad- 
dition the rotary union provides leak- 
proof, maintenance-free service and 
longer life. Available in two types, the 
standard and the heavy duty union. 
e 

Geared-Type Limit Switch 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has announced a new 
small-size geared-type limit switch for 
application on motor-driven devices 
where it is necessary to limit the ro- 
tation of the motor shaft or some ro- 
tating shaft or gear on the driven ma- 
chine. 

In use, the shaft of the switch serves 
as a driving gear, causing the pinion 
shaft to turn. The pinion shaft en- 
gages the driving gears which move 
along the drive screw toward one of 
the operating gears at either end, de- 
pending on the way they are turned 
by rotation of the pinion shaft. 

+ 
Oil Soluble Fugitive Tints 

The United States Testing Company, 
Hoboken, N. J., has made available a 
line of oil soluble fugitive tints for 
identifying cotton, viscose and acetate 
staple fibers. These Cumol tints are 
oil soluble dye concentrates to be add- 
ed to the oil used in conditioning cut 
staple fibers; they are applied directly 
to the stock without the use of any 
water, thereby eliminating delays en- 
countered in drying out the stock. 


Finish for Wooden Rails 


on Harness Frames 
Steel Heddle Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Philadelphia, Pa., has introduced 
a new finish for the wooden rails on 
harness frames, termed Gold Seal 
Waterproof Finish. This new applica- 
tion, which is used in all the company’s 
frames fitted with spruce, pine or 
other kinds of lumber, grants an ab- 
solutely smooth wax-like surface of 
the lumber, preventing lint or other ad- 
hesive substances from clinging to the 
harness shafts, with the result that 
daily brushing or cleaning of the loom 
harness is eliminated to a great ex- 
tent. It also makes the wooden parts 
immune to the detrimental effects of 
weave room moisture. 
e 

Floor Finishing System 

A system of treating both new and 
old mill floors, permitting the mill to 
keep its floors cleaner and more sani- 
tary, and minimizing the necessity of 
scrubbing, has been developed by E. lL. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. It is the 
result of several years of research and 
has been proven to be thoroughly prac- 
tical. It is described as a Penetrating 
Floor Finish which penetrates the sur- 
face, hardens the wood, and seals the 
pores, holding the oil and dirt on the 
surface where it can be removed with 
an ordinary brush broom and mop. The 
system, it is explained, does not pro- 
vide a surface film to wear away as its 
penetrating and hardening action en- 
ables the wear to be taken up by the 
floor itself. Its durability varies ac- 
cording to the amount of traffic on the 
floor. Near the doors and in alleys, 
where traffic is heaviest, it is pointed 
out that an additional coat may be re- 
quired in from six to nine months; but 
each re-coating makes for better du- 
rability. The manufacturers point out 
that the finish is inexpensive to apply, 
and that the advantages include easier 
cleaning methods, elimination of scrub- 
bing with soap and water, and im- 
proved sanitation. 


7 
Pump Mount Motor 
Sterling Electric Motors, Inc., 


Angeles, Cal., has developed a new line 
of motors with standard dimensions 
designed for the easy mounting of cen- 


Los 


trifugal and similar pumps. The mo- 
tors are all ball-bearing of ratings 
from Y% hp to 40 hp inclusive for op- 
eration on 3 phase at 2, 4 and 6 pole 
speeds. The extended shafts and ma- 
chined fittings for the pump mounting 
are all standard and the same dimen- 
sions throughout the entire range of 
ratings. In the design of this unit par- 
ticular attention has been given to its 
ruggedness so as to prevent any mis- 
alignment of the packing, bearings, etc., 
caused by stains on installation of 
pipes, fittings, etc. 
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NO LOSS OF TENSILE STRENGTH CUSTOMER SATISFACTION CHEAP TO BUY 


EASY TO APPLY 
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THE POSITIVE ANTI-MILDEW TREATMENT 


the result of physical affinity. 


When you NAPENIZE, no waterpoof- 
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with a TEATILE SLANT 


| UAT OA MAY ALIN DAY 


Lustre Fibers, Ltd., selling agents 
for American Viscose Corporation, 
announce the following additions to 
Sales personnel at the company’s 
New York offices: J. A. Webber, for- 
merly of the sales development de- 
partment, Marcus Hook, Pa., who 
will work with Wm. D. Benson, di- 
vision manager; T. H. Andrews, 
member of sales staff of Philadelphia 
office since 1934, to the Vinyon sales 
department to work with W. G. Lut- 
tage, division manager; and Eldon 
Stowell of the sales development de- 
partment, to the acetate sales divi- 
sion to work with G. L. Storm, divi- 
sion manager. 


The Mercer Awards, semester 
scholarships in Oberlin College giv- 
en by Col. A. L. Mercer, president, 
Cowles Detergent Company, Cleve- 
land, have been awarded to Richard 
Hirschberg in the senior classifica- 
tion and Virginia Cole in the junior 
classification. The awards are giv- 
en for the best essays on some phase 
of economic stabilization and some 
phase of economics having to do 
with world peace. 


American Viscose Corporation has 
opened a rayon exhibit to the public 
at its Front Royal, Va., plant, which 
depicts the story of rayon from the 
first steps of manufacture to the fin- 
ished fabric. 


TelAutograph Corporation, 16 W. 
Hist St.. New York City, in expand- 
ing their industrial business, has ap- 
pointed J. Read Abrams of Atlanta, 
Ga., as their representative for Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Tennessee and 
part of Florida; he makes his head- 
quarters at 901 William Oliver Build- 
ing. S. S. Dewson, who covers the 
textile field generally, works out of 
the Atlanta office. Both men have 
had experience in the field of time 
clocks, communicating systems, etc. 


James H. Jewell, formerly assis- 
tant manager of the agency sales de- 
partment of Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed man- 
ager of agency sales. This depart- 
ment is responsible for the com- 
pany’s apparatus products sold 
through distributors. 


Donald J. Carmouche has been 
placed in charge of textile sales and 
research in the Southeastern states 
territory of The Celotex Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. He is making his 
headquarters at 2146 McClintock 
Road, Charlotte, N. C. Mr, Carmou- 
che has been associated with Celo- 
tex since 1925. 


Cowles Detergent Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio has moved its general 
offices to 7016 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land in order to have more space, 
needed because of an expansion pro 
gram. 


William A. Boyd has retired as 
manager of the Providence office of 
Stein, Hall & Company, Inc., manu- 
facturers and distributors of 
starches, gums and dextrines, after 
37 years of service with the com- 
pany. He is succeeded by Joseph A. 
King, who has been with the Provi- 
dence office for several years. Jesse 
Fraser, formerly connected with 
several New England finishing 
plants, has joined the Providence 
sales staff. William S. Newell has 
been transferred from the Provi- 


The importance of rayon as a luxury fab- 
ric is emphasized in the fall and holiday lines 
of men’s indoor apparel. This probe, made 
by Robhor Robe Company of crown tested 
rayon fabric, has collars and cuffs of satin 
and the body fabric is satin striped rayon. 
Courtesy. American Viscose Corp. 


dence office to cover the Maine ter- 
ritory under the direction of R. D. 
Armstrong, Boston branch manager. 
George H. Norton has taken over 
most of the textile territory Mr. 
Newell covered out of Providence. 


Walter C. Davis will represent the 
Tolhurst Centrifugal Division and 
DeBothezat Ventilating Equipment 
Division of American Machine and 
Metals, Inc., East Moline, Ill., in the 
Maryland, Virginia, and District of 
Columbus territory. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Tennessee 
and was formerly associated with 
DuPont and General Chemical 
Company. His headquarters will be 
in Baltimore. 


A. B. Nixon, director and formerly 
general manager of the Naval Stores 
Department of Hercules Powder 
Company, Inc., has been elected 
vice-president and member of the 
executive committee, succeeding G. 
G. Rheuby, vice-president and direc- 
tor of Hercules, A. E. Forster, for- 
merly assistant general manager of 
the Naval Stores Department, was 
appointed general manager, succeed- 
ing Mr. Nixon. 


H. T. Nelson has been transferred 
from the Chicago office of Continen- 
tal-Diamond Fibre Company to the 
Spartanburg, S. C., office, and will 
cover the entire southern territory 
of the company. 


F. C. Todd, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
have been appointed southern agents 
for Whitin Leather & Belting Com- 
pany, 3030 Northern Boulevard, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Frank F. Fuller, since 1937 vice- 
president and director of Borne 
Scrymser Company, manufacturers 
of technical oils, has resigned his 
position. His plans for the future 
have not been made known. 


F. W. Hancock has been appointed 
sales manager of the Aberfoyle Man- 
ufacturing Company and has taken 
over the office recently resigned by 
Edwin L. Dale. Mr. Hancock, who 
is a graduate of the Philadelpina 
Textile School, will have as his as- 
sistant W. T. Galey, grandson of the 
founder of the company. 


E. Prentys Word, representative 
for The Lunkenheimer Company in 
the Virginia and North Carolina 
territory, has changed his address 
from Richmond, Va., to 414 Forrest 
Ave., Greensboro, N. C. 
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The SUPERIOR CLEANER 


(Patented) 


FOR LONG STAPLE & UPLAND COTTON 









QO vexs cleans and conveys long staple 
and upland cottons, also rayon, mixed rayon 
& cotton, and mixed cotton & wool. Posi- 
tively no rolling, curling, nepping, stringing 
or staple breakage. Takes out motes, sand, leaf, etc., also removes metal, glass, rocks. 
seed and other hard materials heavier than the fibre. 





You can operate this ultra-modern machine as a complete independent unit follow- 
ing Bale Openers and Blending Hoppers or you can use it to supplement your present 
Centrif-Air Cleaners, Vertical Openers, Buckley Beaters, Lattice Openers, Platt Openers, 
Gyrators, Downstroke Cleaners, etc. 


It delivers cotton and rayon completely open, absolutely free of curl and in ideal 
mechanical condition for the pickers. 


Our Guarantee—This machine must accomplish all we claim for it and prove 
entirely pleasing, or you can return it for full credit. Write today for com- 
plete data on this answer to your opening, cleaning and conveying problems. 


The Centrif-Air Machine Co.. Ine. 


ENGINEERS _ (Licensees) MANUFACTURERS 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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American Viscose Corporation has 
announced that Edward H. Look 
will assume Graeme G. Whytlaw’s 
duties in the Providence office of 
the company, Mr. Whytlaw going to 
the Marcus Hook, Pa., plant where 
he is in charge of sales department. 
Mr. Look is succeeded in the New 
York office by F. Douglas Cudlipp. 
Cvril Summer, Jr., has joined the 
sales force at the Providence office. 


M. L. Bales has recently disposed 
of all his interests in the Ragan 
Knitting Company, Inc., of Thomas- 
ville. North Carolina. He retains 
his interest in the Maurice Mills 
Company, Inc. of Thomasville, N. C. 
and the Bales Hosiery Corp. of 
High Point, N. C., to which two com- 
panies he will devote all of his time 
from now on. Prior to the men- 
tioned developments, Mr. Bales had 
acted as secretary, treasurer, and 
seneral manager of the Ragan Knitt- 
ing Company, Inc. since the death of 
the late A. H. Ragan. He had been 
connected with the company since 
it was formed in 1918, serving first 
superintendent, later becoming 
vice-president and general manager. 
He continued in these last-mentioned 
capacities until the death of Mr. Ra- 
gan, at which time he became sec- 
retary and treasurer. The Ragan 
Knitting Company, Inc. was origi- 
nally started by J. H. Adams, then 
president of the Adams-Millis Cor- 
poration of High Point, North Car- 
olina. 


aS 


Moffatt Bearings Company, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, Pa., 
has opened a new branch office and 
warehouse at 601 Spring St., Atlanta, 
Ga. The company provides engi- 
neering sales service on all types of 
ball and roller bearings, with facili- 
ties for furnishing all obsolete and 
odd types of special bearings. The 
Atlanta office is in charge of R. G. 
Talman. 


Untied States 
Inc., Hoboken, N. 
new 


Testing Company, 
J., has installed a 
weather-ometer and the com- 
pany can now make complete wea- 
thering and aging tests on paints, 
lacquers, leathers, and coated fab- 
rics. The contraction and expan- 
sion caused by light, heat and vary- 
ing degrees of moisture, along with 
other deterioration encountered in 
actual outdoor weathering are du- 
plicated on the new equipment. 

The company has recently com- 
pleted installation of a new standard 
temperature and humidity controll- 
ed conditioning room at its southern 
testing house in Greensboro, N. 


om 
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the new room being insulated with 
vapor sealed Celotex and illuminat- 


ed with new fluorescent lamps. 
Parks-Cramer installed air condi- 
tioning and dehumidifying equip- 
ment. 


Wm. H. James & Associates have 
announced that their new headquar- 
ters are located at 1101-9 Hurt Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga., This constitutes a 
move from one floor of this building 
to another. 


American-Marietta Company, 43 
East Ohio, St., Chicago, is the new 
name after the consolidation of the 
American Asphalt Paint Company of 
Chicago and its. subsidiary, The 
Marietta Paint and Cdlor Company, 
Marietta, Ohio. Grover M. Hermann, 
founder of American Asphalt, is 
president of the new concern. The 
company’s plants are being enlarged. 


F. J. Geiger has been appointed to 
the position of assistant manager of 
the electrical department of Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., in which capacity 
he will be in charge of sales and 
engineering at the company’s Nor- 
wood, Ohio, plant. Mr. Geiger fills 
the position recently made vacant 
by the retirement of C. J. Ratter- 
mann, who had served the company 
for nearly 40 years. 

* 
Dallis Now Commercial 

Agent of Commerce Bureau 


Ernest E. Dallis, of Atlanta, has been 
appointed commercial agent of the At- 
lanta district office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
of Commerce. His new du- 
tuke him over the area cov- 
ered by this office as contact man be 
tween 


partment 
ties will 
business firms and the bureau. 
Mr. Dallis is well known in the textile 
manufacturing industry of the South, 
having served as public relations coun- 
sel for the Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Georgia, the Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of Alabama, 
and other textile organizations. He has 
had many years experience in sales, 
management and promotion fields in 
a wide diversity of southern business. 
® 
Burlington Mills Fabric 
Identification Program 


Burlington Mills Corporation has an- 
nounced plans for a fabric identifica- 
tion program to become effective at 
the company’s rayon goods. 
The brand name will be “Bur-Mil’. 
The Burlington trademark is designed 
in the shape of a triangle and bears 
the words “Bur-Mill, Quality Weave’’, 


once on 





with the familiar circles which alone 
have identified certain surlington 


weaves for the past three or four years, 
incorporated as an integral part of the 
Only goods which have been 
finished in accord with the highest tech 
nical standards will carry the company 
trademark. 


design. 


® 


Represents Tenney 
in Atlanta 


Alan A. Clow now represents A. M. 
Tenney Associates, Inc., 
for Tennessee Eastman rayon, in the 
Georgia-Alabama_ territory. He has 
opened headquarters at 1521 Candler 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

* 


“Scientific Price Management I” 


sales agents 


A recent book published by The Ed- 
dy-Rucker-Nickels Company, Harvard 
Square at 1400 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass., is “Scientific Price Manage- 
ment 1”, written by Allen W. Rucker. 
president of the company. The manual 
treats of the first phase of price man- 
agement, that phase embracing pricing 
moves in two types of decisions, (a) de- 
cisions involving a direct or indirect 
concession in price without any reduc- 
tion in direct costs; (b) decisions in- 
volving increases in direct costs with- 
out any change in the regular price. It 
also contains the company’s calculator 
charts—constructed for universal ap- 
plication in pricing problems. The book 
contains no theory whatever, but Is a 
direct, concrete and practical approach 
to realistic management of price prob- 
lems encountered in everyday business. 


s 
Can Your Men Run Other Jobs? 


Two and three-job men are the need 
of industry today. By this I mean, vou 
aS a supervisor should be training 
men to perform more than one job or 
operation. A man who ean do two or 
three jobs equally well gives vou flesri 
hiity to meet emergency demands. 
Men who can do more than one job 
can be shifted about where the need is 
greatest. Don’t be satisfied until every 
one of your men is trained to do more 
than one job. Then you will have a 
flerible working force, capable of meet- 
ing any Ssituation.—‘Management In- 
formation”, Elliott Service Co., Ine. 


For Supervisors 


Are you interested in athletics? If 
your company has any athletic team, 
if there is an interdepartment bowling 
league, basketball league, or any other 
form of athletic competition carried on 
in your organization, taking a personal 
interest in these athletics will furnish 


you many an opportunity to get to 
know your men better. Bea fan, Get 


out whenever you ean to attend com 
pany athletic events. Not only will you 
have a good time, but the people who 
work for you may get a new feeling 
about what “a regular fellow” you are. 
—‘Management Information’, Elliott 
Service %o., Ine. 














YOUR TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


Row upon row, thousands to the row, one- 
time “problems of the textile industry are 
now case histories in each of National's 
laboratory-record vaults .. . a vast backlog 
of test work and data on dyeing and finishing 
every type of fibre and fabric. 

National Textile Service Laboratories are 
attached to each principal National sales 
office . . . are staffed with chemists and 


colorists who have had years of practical 


dye house experience . . . are equipped to 


duplicate mill operating conditions. We in- 


vite you to use this nearby technical service. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO,, INC. 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON « PROVIDENCE « PHILADELPHIA * SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ORE. * CHICAGO * CHARLOTTE *« GREENSBORO 
CHATTANOOGA «¢ ATLANTA « NEW ORLEANS * TORONTO 


Branches and Distributors throughout the World 
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New Dyestuffs 


The following new dyestuffs are 
made available by Phoenix Color «& 
Chemical Company, Inc., 24 Van Hou- 
ten St., Paterson, BM. J.: Benzaphen 
Diazo Blue NAF, a direct dyeing navy 
whicfi is rendered fast when diazotized 
and developed in the regular way with 
Beta Naphthol; recommended for dis- 
charge printing where a pure white is 
required. Benzaphen Fast Red 8sbL 
(C. I. No. 278) has excellent light fast- 
ness and dischargeability, moderate 
wash fastness and leaves celanese 
white. Benzaphen Fast Red F (C. lI. 
No. 419) has good light fastness and 
moderate wash fastness. The solubili- 
ty, penetration and leveling properties 
are said to be excellent. 

2 
Proportioning Equipment 

For Corrosive Fluids 

Cochrane Corporation, 17th and Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., has de- 
signed the air-actuated proportioner 
especially for accurately feeding sul- 
phuriec acid in conditioning boiler feed 
water. A contact meter in series 
with a cycle controller operates an air 
compressor inside the proportioner 
shell when a predetermined flow is 
reached. The acid is measured into 
the dilution tank to which dilution 
water is proportioned by a simple but 
accurate mechanism that prevents ab- 
normal chemical concentration, either 
too high or too low, usually associated 
with batch feeding. A special feed-line 
fitting provides for proper introduc- 
tion of diluted acid or other fluid into 
the main flow. 


Plan Your Job 


The most successful supervisors are 
those who have learned to run their 
jobs, rather than letting their jobs run 
them. 

The way to run your job is to plan 
your own activities carefully. 

If you wait for things to “turn up,” 
or emergencies to arise, you will un- 
doubtedly be on the run all of the time. 
On the other hand, if you will sit down 
and work out a daily schedule that 
comes as close as possible to meeting 
your routine needs, you will find that 
you have much more time for the more 
important parts of your job. 

+ <-—- 


The Good Foreman 

The good foreman or supervisor, as 
I have observed him, does four things 
in playing an important part of man- 
agement. 

First, he studies the ideas, ideals, 
plans, and policies of those above him, 
and does his best to carry them out. 

Second, he studies the ideas, ideals, 
and wants of those below him, and does 
his best to satisfy them. 

Third, he gains the respect and con- 
fidence of his men by being a real part 
of management. 

Fourth, he gains the respect and con- 
fidence of management by being a real 
leader of his men, and a real manager 
of his department.—“Management In- 
formation”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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Other Personals and Obituary Items 
(Other personal notes appear on page 92) 


E. WALTER MAEBERT has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Blue Ridge 
(Ga.) full-fashioned hosiery mill of the 
Van Raalte Company, succeeding Mokr- 
RIS MAGNIER, resigned. Mr. Maebert 
has been with the company since 1936, 
having formerly been in the employ of 
E. Richard Meinig Company. 


DoNnaLp CoMER, chairman of the 
board of Avondale Mills of Alabama, 
has been appointed by President Roose- 
velt to serve as Director of the Tex- 
tile Foundation, filling the unexpired 
term of Stuart W. CRAMER of Cramer- 
ton, N. C., who passed away July 2, 
and whose unexpired term expires June 
11, 1941. 


J. W. MANLEy has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Sayles Finishing Plants, 
Inc., Providence, R. I., and has been 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. JOHN HutTTON, for Many years 
connected with the Phillipsdale unit of 
the corporation has been elected a vice- 
president and director and will remain 
at Phillipsdale as head of that plant, 
succeeding M. MacKenzie who resigned 
a few months ago. GEoRGE E. SINKIN- 
SON also has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent and director and will remain at 
the company’s plant in Salesville and 
becomes manager of that plant sutceed- 
ing HaroLtp P. RENO, who has resigned 
as vice-president and director. 


ALBERT C. KNaAus, formerly with the 
National Spinning Company has be- 
come associated with C. S. Fowler & 
Co., mill agents, where he will handle 
spun rayon and blended fabrics. 


JOHN G. CHAPMAN has resigned as 
general manager of Samoset Cotton 
Mills, Talladega, Ala. His duties have 
been assumed by FRANK K. PErrREa, 
who became superintendent there last 
year. 

ELLiIott J. NEat has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales in the 
southern territory by Aberfoyle Manu- 
facturing Company. He will have 
charge of the territory served by the 
company’s plant at Belmont, N. C., 
with headquarters there. The Sou- 
thern division of the company will now 
operate as a separate unit; formerly it 
was under the supervision of the gen- 
eral offices in Philadelphia. Mr. Neal 
has been with Aberfoyle for a number 
of years, first in the Mid-West terri- 
tory and more recently in the general 
sales office. 


ALFRED R. HALLER has resigned as 
superintendent of the Cowan Mills, 
Lewiston, Me., and is now with the 
Warren Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, 
Conn. 


R. C. Moyer has been made manager 
of the plant of The Linen Thread Cu., 
Blue Mountain, Ala., succeeding 
ARTHUR FE. Massey, resigned. L. A. 
Roserts is assistant manager, and RK. 
N. MALLARD is superintendent. 


L. N. WooLwortH, formerly connect- 
ed with the Meridian (Miss.) Hosiery 
Mills, has been made superintendent of 
the Hattiesburg, (Miss.) Hosiery Com- 
pany, succeeding H. J. STRAUSSBERGER. 
It is understood that Mr. Straussberg- 
er is to become associated with some 
concern in the Kast. 


Obituary 


JOHN S. BACHMAN, Rome, Ga., for- 
merly manager of the Anchor Duck 
Mills of Rome, passed away the latter 
part of July in Tampa, Fla. He had 
retired from active business in 1927. 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRINGTON, 48, 
eastern sales manager of New Depar- 
ture, passed away July 13 following an 
operation. He had been associated 
with the company for a number of 
years. 


ERNEST A. DEWOLF, consulting engi- 
neer for the Universal Winding Com- 
pany passed away at his home in 
Providence, R. I1., July 1 at the age of 
73. He was the oldest employee of the 
company in point of service. 


FRANK M, LyNcu, Scranton, Pa., at- 
torney, president of several silk manu- 
facturing companies, passed away 
August 11. He was president of Oly- 
phant Silk Co., West Pittston Silk 
Throwing Co., and Lycoming Silk Co., 
besides being associated with other silk 
firms. 


Dan H. WALtLAcE, of Greenville, S. 
C., for the past 15 years southern 
manager of Keever Starch Co., of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, passed away on July 28, 
following by only a few days his re- 
tirement from active service. He had 
been connected with the company for 
29 years, and was 65 years of age. He 
is survived by Mrs. Wattaceg, three 
sons, W. H., F. M. and D. H. WaxLrace, 
JR. and one daughter, Mrs. JoHN 
Ricuie, III. 
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ABINGTON VACUUM 
oF 9 ee ee Seer ae 





The CLEAN way! 


“It’s the dirtiest job in the mill.”” Many a superintendent 
has said that about card stripping by brush. But some 
500 mills which strip by Abington’s 100% vacuum system 
have actually turned this “dirtiest job” into a source of 
advantage and profit! 


Costs Less 


In mills equipped with Abington Vacuum Stripping one 
man strips 225 cards 3 times daily, an average of 2 cards 
per minute. Cost of stripping is reduced about 60%. Fur- 
thermore, the cylinder is not stopped, which reduces card 
down time about 75%, adding 4% production on the 
average. Doubles useful life of cylinder and doffer fillets. 


More Humane 


The “dirtiest job” becomes clean and safe with Abington 
Vacuum Stripping. No lifting of heavy brushes. No 
breathing clouds of brushed-up dust and fly. No exposure of 
operator’s hands or arms to the danger of serious accidents. 


Better Quality 


Abington 100% Vacuum Stripping keeps card wires in 
better condition than is possible where a brush runs 
through them several times a day. Points are sharper, 
bends kept more accurate. Vacuum gets out ALL the dirt 
and short fibres, right down to the fillet. Better wires, 
better cleaning, better CARDING! 











In some 500 
Cotton Mills 


Upwards of 35,000 cotton cards use 
Abington Vacuum Stripping, realiz- 
ing definite savings on stripping 
cost, brushes, belts, etc.; definite 
production gains; definite improve- 
ments in carding quality. We make 
systems for both small and large 
card rooms. Let us send data for 
your requirements. 


New Book tells all 
REQUEST CATALOG 40 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS. ABINGTON, MASS. 


basse 


Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 























ARLINGTON MILLS 


1865-1940 


Seventy- Five Years of Service 


LAWRENCE 


Wool Tops Combed on Commission 


BRADFORD SYSTEM FRENCH SYSTEM 


Arlington combing is the basis for 
perfection in spinning, evenness in 
dyeing and the manufacture of better 


quality-value fabrics. 


All wool combed by Arlington Mills 
is degreased by their famous Solvent 
Process. No alkali is used, harsh 
handling is eliminated so the natural 
condition of the fibers remains un- 
disturbed. This establishes the basis 
for uniformity in all succeeding 


operations of manufacture. 


Specify Tops, Arlington Combed 





Use Wool Tops combed by this 
superior method available in sliver 
form.or cutto specified lengths. Specify 
ARLINGTON COMBING when ordering 
from your top maker. Address comb- 


ing inquiries to our Boston office. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN 
COMPANY, INC. 


Selling Agents 


78 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK: 261 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA: 1600 Arch Street 
CHARLOTTE: Commercial Bank Building 
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New Textile 
Publications 


The Permut.t Compawy, 330 W. 42nd SBSt., 
New York City Buletin No, 2357 describ- 
ing a new line of trayiess deaerating heat- 


ers; and No, 2341 on the company’s hot 
process water sotteners. . 
2) Rhoaus & Sons, 35 N. Sixth SBSt., 


Philadeiphia, Pa. Foider concerning leather 


packings. 

Repubiic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, 
Ohio. ‘‘The Welding of Republic Enduro 
Stainless Steel ', a new 20-page booklet con- 
taining up-to-the-minute data on welding of 
stainiess steel by various commercial meth 
ods. Also folder listing the analyses and 
properties of 13 of the most popular types 
of Knduro stainless steel. 

Nurthern Equipment Company, Erie, Pa. 
Bulletin 429 describing the Copes flowmatic 
regulator, a simplified two-element steam 
tiow type. 

Calco Chemical Division, American Cya- 
namid Company, Bound Brook, N. J. Lit 
erature featuring a red-brown sulphur dye, 
Calcogene Violet Brown CF. 

Glyco Products Co., Inc., 148 LaFayette 
St., New York City. Spanish — editions of 

‘Chemicals by Glyco'’ and the ‘‘Glyco Cos- 
metic Manual’ 

The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing D.- 
vis.on of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J. A bulletin describing new vibration 
dampener bushing, a resilient mounting now 
being built into wheels for portable grind 
ers 

The Farval Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Broadside describing Farval Dualine Jr. cen 
tralized system of lubrication. 

Penn Metal Corporation of Penna., 30 
Vregon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Pocket book 
let *‘Steel Lockers, Cabinets, Shelving’’, No. 
44 Series A. Gives detailed specification 
and prices of heavy gauge steel lockers, cabi- 
nets and shelving. Summarizes applications 
and points out possible savings in floor 
space, material handling time and tool con- 
trol operations. 

Cochrane Corporation, 17th and Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Publication 2985 de- 
scriptive of the air-actuated proportioner de- 
signed for feeding sulphuric acid in condi- 
tioning boiler feed water. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. The follow- 
ing publications: Descriptive data 3105, a 
4-page leaflet describing Type CS totally 
enclosed fan-cooled squirrel cage motors 
from one to 200 hp. Catalog section 26-325, 
a 4-page illustrated leaflet describing the 
Type WT-4 portable modern ac welder, de- 
signed for all-around general utility service 
and production welding. Folder A-3578 de 
scribing Type F fluorescent Mazda lamps and 
their application. Booklet 3650, a 24-page 
illustrated booklet on the compiete line of 
Type SU speed increasers. Order all lit- 
erature from Dept. 7-N-20 

Condenser Service & Engineering Com. 
pany, 310 12th St., Hoboken, N. J. Lubri- 
cating oil cooler catalog No. 31. 

Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company, 
2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
‘Interesting Facts on Hard Chrome Plat- 
ing, Its Preparation and Finishing’ ’. It 
treats on the difference between hard 
chrome and ordinary chrome plating, etc. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corpora- 
tion, Harrison, N. J. A master manual in 
which power transmission through V-belts is 
presented in an exceptionally clear and in 
teresting way. 

Allis- Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwaukee. 
Wis Bulletin No. B-6048 on single-stage 
turbo-blowers for use throughout industry 
where large volumes of air or gas are need- 
ed at pressures from one to 6.25 pounds. 
Also, bulletin No. B-6051-A on the com- 
pany'’s Texrope drive. 

Johnson Bronze Company, New Castle, 
Pa. Three new bearing data sheets dealing 
with Ledaloyl, a_ self-lubricating bearing. 
Subjects of sheets are controlled lubrication, 
bearing loads and press fit ‘‘close-in’’. 

The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass. 
Folder quoting some of the demonstrated 
benefits of modern instrumentation. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Il). 
Volume 186 of the ‘‘Labor Saver’’ , & Maga 
zine illustrating various applications of ma 
terials handling equipment. 

Brosites Mach'ne Co., Inc., 30 Church St., 
New York City. Literature descriptive of 
the Webcell continuous dialyser for the re- 
covery of soluble salts, removal of acids, 
separation of colloidal material from _ col- 

loidal dispersions. 

Henderson Foundry & Machine Works, 
Hampton, Ga. New catalog of repair parts 
for various types of existing equipment for 
cotton card and spinning rooms. 
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A smart checked Teca flannel for campus 
wear. This warm, crush-resistant weave 
from Southeastern Cottons is an Eastman de- 
sign containing 2 h’'gh percentage of crimped 
ave rayon. Courtesy, Tennessee Eastman 
orp. 


July Rayon Yarn Deliveries 
Highest for Year to Date 


Shipments of rayon filament yarn 
during June to domestic consumers 
aggregated 32,700,000 pounds, the larg 
est for any month thus far in 1940, 
states the Rayon Organon, published 
by the ‘Textile Economics Bureau. 
These shipments were slightly larger 
than the 31,400,000 pounds shipped in 
June. The record July deliveries, the 
publication states, resulted in a reduc- 
tion in producers’ stocks of yarn from 
12,800,000 pounds at the end of June 
to 11,400,000 at the close of July. The 
higher July shipments, therefore, were 
accomplished entirely by a reduction 
in producers’ stocks. 

Production of rayon yarn reached 
the record figure of 97,500,000 pounds 
during the quarter ended June 30th. Of 
this total viscose-cuprammonium pro- 
duction totaled 64,500,000 pounds, or 
66 per cent, but of additional impor- 
tance is the fact that this yarn was 
produced at an average denier finer 
than was made in the first quarfer of 
the year. Acetate process yarn out- 
put amounted to 33,000,000 pounds, or 
o4 per cent of the second quarter total. 

Production of rayon staple fiber in 
the second quarter amounted to 19,100. 
QOO pounds, a figure slightly below the 
20,500,000 pounds produced in the first 
quarter, but well above the 11,500,000- 
pound production of the second quar- 
ter of 1939. The publication states 
that, with future imports of foreign 
staple at a very low level and with the 
usual fal] seasonal increase in staple 
fiber consumption directly ahead, there 
is a bright outlook for the domestic 
staple fiber industry. 





Institute Book Revised 

The reception accorded to the first 
edition of “Cotton from Raw Material 
to Finished Product” has prompted the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Ine. to issue 
au second edition, revised and brought 
up to date and containing more swatch 
es than its predecessor. The second 
edition has just been published, The 
book contains a veritable mine of in- 
formation concerning the characteris- 
tics and qualities of cotton, itS uses, 
cotton mills and their products, spin 
ning and weaving of cotton, finishing 
of cotton fabrics and description and 
uses of staple cotton fabrics. It should 
prove valuable to all connected with 
the cotton industry, to store buyers 
and sales clerks, to teachers of home 
economics and to consumers who wish 
to know more about this product of 
universal use. The book sells for 75c¢ 
and may be obtained from The Cotton 
Textile Institute, Ine., 3520 Broadway, 
New York City. 

4 

New Approach to 


Labor Relations 
A new approach to the problem of 


labor relations, designed specifically 
for the textile industry, is being offer- 
ed to the mills by Stevens-Davis Com- 
pany, 1234 West Jackson Blvd., Chica- 
go, lll. The program has been devel- 
oped with the assistance of a number 
of advisors connected with the textile 
industry, and familiar with the needs 
in this field of furthering relations be- 
tween management and workers. The 
company, established in 1904, has been 
prominently identified with various 
programs relating to industrial prob 
lems and labor relations. 


* 


Claude Iler Southern 
Manager for Keever 

Claude B. Iler, Greenville, S. C., has 
been made southern manager = for 
Keever Starch Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio. He was appointed upon the re- 
tirement from active service of the late 
Dan H. Wallace, who passed away only 
a few days following his retirement, J. 
C. Attaway, Greenville, S. C.: F. M. 
Wallace, HTlomewood, Birmingham, Ala. : 
and Luke J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C., 
continue as the company’s sales repre 
sentatives under direction of Mr. Iler. 

’ 

Patents Granted 

According to Paul B. Eaton, patent 
attorney, Charlotte, N. C., W. A. Ken- 
nedy of Charlotte has been awarded 
patent on a pick counter which re- 
moves all friction between the driving 
shaft and the worms which drive the 
counter shafts. Also, Lyman Ham- 
rick of Gaffney, S. C., was granted a 
patent on a cloth marking machine for 
making patterns on cloth to be used 
tufted bedspreads, etc. 
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You Can Benefit by Our 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 
of Yarn Dyeing Service 


Among the first to use each new dyestuff and dyeing method, Globe has held 
fast to older methods, too, that are fundamentally right or that cannot be re- 
placed with others of equal or greater merit. 





Globe is, therefore, equipped to give you whatever type of yarn dyeing is 
best for your product. 

Modern machine and fine hand skein dyeing, package dyeing on tubes and 
warp dyeing are equally understood and provided for in the extensive Globe 
Dye Works plant at Frankford. Dyers of cotton, rayon, spun rayon, nylon, 
linen, ramie and other yarns. 





Globe service is prompt, efficient and dependable. 


YOU CAN 





RELY ON 





[BOD 


FRANKFORD. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





RKS ) 
def “g 1940 


Dyed Yarns and Commission Dyeing 











A FUGITIVE IDENTIFICATION 
FOR CUT STAPLE AND BLENDS 


Here’s an important step forward in identification tints. 





Cumol Tint is an oil soluble dye. Because it eliminates the use of water, Cumol 


A FUGITIVE TINT Tint prevents rusting of pickers and cards... dries immediately, saving time. 
SOLUBLE IN OIL Cumol Tint is recommended for identifying spun rayons, Cottons, acetates. 
TINTS AVAILABLE IN THE Cumol Tint was developed by the United States Testing Company, Inc. 


FOLLOWING COLORS: 
Red Blue Ycllow Green 


Grass Green Purple Orange Brown and is available nowhere else. Sold in 5 gallon cans and 50 gallon drums. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK = PHILADELPHIA = = GREENSBORO. =9»-s WOONSOCKET => CHICAGO 























About Men You Know 


| PERSONAL 





ROBERT R. WeEsT, who resigned last 
spring as president and treasurer of the 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va., will, on September 15, 
become director of the new Bureau of 
Industfial Research at the University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. The 
establishment of this bureau was made 
possible by a grant of $48,800 from the 
General Education Board to the Uni- 
versity over a four-year period. A sur 
vey of the predominant industries of 
Virginia will be made by Mr. West, fol 
lowing which the University hopes to 
offer advice to Virginia communities 
in the way of establishment of indus 
tries that will utilize their surplus na- 
tural resources and their surplus labor. 


ARTHUR E. MASSEY, who recently re- 
signed as manager of The Linen Thread 
Company, Blue Mountain, Ala., has ac- 
cepted a position in charge of Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills, Plant No. 2, at La 
Fayette, Ga., which is being re-opened. 


NOTES | 


ROBERT NEWELL, formerly associated 
with the Queen City Cotton Company, 
Burlington, Vt., has accepted the po- 
sition of superintendent of weaving at 
the Ashland Corporation, Jewett City, 
Conn. 


ID. Kk. Wooparp, for many years con- 
nected with Barnes Textile Associates, 
Inc., consulting engineers to the textile 
industry, and more recently associated 
with the Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va., has again joined 
the Barnes organization, making his 
headquarters in the Johnston Building, 
Charlotte, N. C, 


W. TT. Crowper, formerly overseer of 
spinning at the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
Mill No. 38, Charlotte, N. C., has been 
made overseer of spinning at the Mar- 
tinsville (Va.) Cotton Mills, a plant 
that is also associated with the Gossett 
chain. 


Waiting oom Stuff 


By Our Telephone Operator 


Last month we observed: Hugh Black, 
Greenville bachelor, trying out a new Car 
with a good looker close beside him; Hugh 
said there were two things throbbing, one 
was the gear shift. ... Spot ‘‘Scotchman’’ 
Bailey, of Greenville, betting a filling sta 
tion man fifty cents he couldn't find the 
nickel tied in the handkerchief. and losing 
Ever try dropping the pigeon, Spot? 

o 

lnderstand Luther Knowles, Clinton 
Starch Company’s go-getter, recently took 
some of his friends to lowa in a pitvate 
piane, where they enjoyed a cruise on a 
private boat and were entertained at a prt 
vate club? What about the private stock, 
Luther? 

. 

If you know anything about bu:lding con- 
struction or maintenance, and are between 25 
and 35, and ain’t going to get drafted, there 
is a top-flight paint line you might connect 
with for Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. 


. 

Is it true that Hext Perry and Earl Davis 
can sit in their office in the Woodside Build- 
ing at Greenville and read a salesman’s mail 
in the north side rooms of a certain hotel? 
(For a real Chamber of Commerce reception, 
with the accent on the Commerce, you should 
call on these boys. They buy for about a 
couple of hundred mills.) 

a 

Wonder how you go about getting thore 

French post-cards now? 


. 

Get Edwin Howard to tell you how many 
picks per minute his heart was making the 
time that cyclone lifted his car out of the 
road with him in it. 


John D. Spencer, Barber-Colman’s genial 
ambassador at Greenville, could easily pass 
for a physician. 

e 

If you own a boat, Commodore “Sandy” 
Cooley would like to hear from you. He 
oo let you bring it up the Catawba 

iver. 


W. 8S. ‘‘Andy’’ Anderson, Charlotte, wants 
to know what it is a certain mill man has 
got that he ain’t got. 


Fy 

Who was that up-to-the-minute salesman 

who used to have a dictating machine in his 

car on which he made reports to his house, 
and why doesn’t he have one now? 


+ 
Did you know that George Snow har a 
gold mine in Georgia’ Well, almost. 


= 
It’s about time John Turner was showing 
up around the Mecklenburg. 
a 


Jack Roy, Greenville, is another New Eng- 
lander who TS now selling a lot of card grind- 
ing equipment in the South and has learned 
to eat grits. 

° 

Now that a certain court trial is over at 
Charlotte, a lot of salesmen have gone back 
to work. 


6 
What tender passion caused Murray Keel- 
er to request a permit to carry a passenger 
in his new plane? 


* 
Johnny O'Neill, Dary’s Atlanta representa. 
tive, recently moved into a new home—in 
order to have room to keep his horse. 


* 
It’s Grandpa Bill Randolph now. since 
the arrival of Glenn Fisher, Jr., in Colum- 
IM. 


. 

Why doesn’t Pat Land have to go over to 
Huntsville on big ‘‘dezls’’ as frequently as 
he once did? 

s 

Why doesn’t George Murnhy weer those 
South American shoes that George, Jr., sent 
him from Buenos Aires, when he’s out calling 
on the mills? 

* 

Frank North’s famous trailer has been 
somewhat neglected ever since he became 
known as Commodore of Jackson Lake near 
Atlanta. 


. 

Ask Jim White, of Atlanta, to tell you 
about his philosophical interview with a 
prominent Ph. D. that lasted into the late 
hours down at Sea Island last summer. .... 


0. B. BisHopP, formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Inman (SS. C.) Mills 
has become overseer of weaving at the 
Gayle plant of Springs Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. C., succeeding J. H. Bur- 
GESS, Who is overseer of weaving at the 
Marion (N. C.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


W. C. Bowpen, formerly night sup- 
erintendent of the Brazos Valley Cot- 
ton Mills, West, Tex., has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the Waco (Tex.) 
Twine Mills. 


DONALD McMaHon has been appoint- 
ed superintendent at the Peerless Wool- 
en Mills, Rossville, Ga. 


W. E. WrrxiiaAMs has become assis 
tant superintendent of the HBevelle 
Plant of Avondale Mills of Alabama, 
Alexander City, Ala. 


Ww. oe 
overseer of weaving at Whitney, (S. 
C.) Manufacturing Company, has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the 
Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


SPENCER, JR.. who has heen 


Rosnert H. Hope recently resigned as 
superintendent of the Erlanger Cotton 
Mills Company and Nokomis Cotton 
Mills, Lexington, N. C., to accept a po 
sition as assistant superintendent of 
the Mayfair Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., 
and is succeeded at Lexington by C. J. 
MEAGHER. 


MortTiMeErR L. TaAytor resigned as 
manager of the spun rayon department 
of Cone Export & Commission Company 
and is now in charge of a similar de- 
partment with Irving Schwartz Com.- 
pany. 


DAN R. JOHNSON has been made su- 
perintendent of the cotton mill at the 
State penintentiary, Nashville. Tenn.., 
succeeding S. L. CARTER. 


C. W. BENDIGO, who has been super- 
intendent of the High Point (N. C.) 
Weaving Company, has resigned and is 
now superintendent of throwing and 
preparation at the Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 


W. REED Goprrey, for several years an 
erector with Abbott Machine Company 
and Barber-Colman Company, has be 
come associated with the Hamrick 
Mills, Gaffney, S. C., as secondhand in 
spinning. 


A. L. Morrow has succeeded CLaupE 
I’. Pipes as superintendent of the 
Houston Textile Company, Houston. 
Tex. 


(Additional personals and obituary 
items on page 88) 





eee 
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Mn WARP TYING 


MACHINE 
MODEL "LS" 


TYING-IN W 0 OLE, NV aT WE ‘LOOM! 


LOW COST WARP REPLENISHMENT - HIGHEST QUALITY RESULTS 


Above, operator using 
Model “lS” machine 
equipped with new 
tying mechanisin for 
woolen yarns. Left, 
woolen watp Coin- 
pletely tied-in at the 
loom. These pictures 
were nade in a proin- 
‘nent mill which mar- 
ufactures autome bile 
upholstery fabrics 
and blankets. 





BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @© MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e@ MUNICH, GERMANY 




















depend on many Iittle jobs wel] done ~ 


shake pst A 


The steam shovel does a spectacular big job. It attracts many 


‘watchers,’ 


few of whom realize that big jobs are accomplished 


only through the coordination of many essential little jobs. 


Today American Industry is engaged in the biggest job of all 





time... 


jobs in the Textile Industry. 





4 PAPER CARRIERS 


and the whole world is looking on. 


One of these small, unspectacular but essential 
jobs is being efficiently done at SONOCO; the 
dependable supplying of paper carriers for big 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 








Sonoco Propucts COMPANY 


BRANTFORD 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 

















IN THE August issue, page 97, OLp-TIMER began discussing 

with his friend, Jim, the necessity for some sort of 
system in the purchasing and use of mill supplies and equip- 
ment, and accurate records of their life. 

In the second installment of the discussion below, OLD- 
TIMER describes in detail the system he developed for the 
purchasing of lubricating materials, and how his experience 
with this naturally carried the application of the plan to 
check straps for looms. It is suggested that the reader go 
back and review the August article before reading this one. 

Next month, OLD-TIMER will continue a discussion of the 
use of this kind of system in the purchasing of pickers and 
other equipment. 


(Since this article is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs 
in regular type represent OLD-TIMER’s part in the ¢on- 
versation, while those in italics represent J1IM’s part.) 


The first problem I ran into, JIM, when taking 
charge of three mills with a total of over 200,000 
spindles was the lubricants we were buying. We 
were buying from three large oil firms with the re- 
sult that three salesmen were calling on us regular- 
ly, with an extra call now and then by the sales man- 
ager or some other official of the firm. The number 
of spindles we had of course made the account at- 
tractive to each of the oil companies, and they kept 
the trail hot for fear one of them would lose out or 
not get his share of the business. 

We also were confronted with the fact that one 
superintendent would claim that he could get the 
best results only from a certain spindle oil which 
one oil firm sold us while another superintendent 
was just as firm in his belief that he could get the 
best results only from a spindle oil being furnished 
by one of the other firms. This difference of opin- 
ion was prevalent throughout the plants as to other 
oils, greases, etc. 

To express it mildly, the situation was somewhat 
of a mess; therefore, after mature thought and much 
argument and discussion we finally called the rep- 
resentatives of the three oil companies in for a gen- 
eral confab at one of our overseers’ meetings where 


SYSTEM (Continued-Part 2) 


we rather arbitrarily took the following position: All 
overseers and superintendents agreed that the three 
oil firms were reputable firms, supplying lubricants 
to many mills such as ours; therefore, each of these 
oil firms was in position to furnish lubricants for al! 
the types of machinery we had because they all were 
already doing so to many mills. 

My proposition to the three firms then, was brief- 
ly this: We would give one of the oil companies al! 
the business for six months, then give each of the 
other two firms all of the business for six months. 
My instructions to them were that the volume of 
business was large enough to justify them in send- 
ing their lubricating engineer or expert to the mill 
to see what lubricants we were using, the price we 
had been paying and the quantities we had been 
using; that is, not so much the gallons of oil we 
had been using but the frequency of application to 
the machines such as at what intervals we oiled pick 
cams on looms, top rolls on spinning, comb boxes “n 
cards, beater boxes on pickers, etc., ete. Then it 
would be up to them to furnish the lubricant they 
recommended for the different machines and instruct 
our overseers how often the applications should be 
made. 

We explained that we would not even ask the 
price of any item they shipped us, nor have any- 
thing to say about the quantity—the salesman need 
not come to the office except to say Howdy! if he 
cared to. He could go direct to the receiving clerk 
where we kept a perpetual inventory and make out 
his own order; in other words, he could ship us the 
quantity his judgment dictated; he could charge us 
25 cents per gallon for a machine oil to use on ma- 
chines we had been using a 17 cent oil on if his lu- 
bricating engineer advised it. At the end of the 
six-months period he would be required to take up 
all unbroken packages of his oils or greases we had 
on hand so the other firm would get a fair start on 
their six-months period. 

At the end of six months we would furnish all 
three firms a report of gallons of oil and pounds of 
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greases used, with prices of each and a report of 
machine hours run, with cost per machine hour and 
gallons of oil or pounds of grease per machine hour. 
After our six-months period for each firm the period 
would be extended to 12 months. 

It is of course apparent to the reader what some 
of the advantages of this arrangement were, but no 
amount of explaining could ever tell you of all the 
advantages, because there are so many items of valu- 
able manufacturing information which you, your su- 
perintendents, your overseers and your section men 
will learn, that you will really be surprised. Just 
to mention a few of the advantages of the system: 

1. All the time we had been spending, not only 
with the salesmen and sales managers of the three 
firms was saved but also most of the time we had 
been giving all the oil salesmen of other firms. If 
a mill is paying its manager or superintendent or 
buyer, or whoever purchases supplies, $500 per 
month or $1500 per month a simple calculation will 
show you what such a time-saving system will do. 

2. The oil company saved money because its 
salesman no longer had to keep the “trail hot” for 
fear of losing his share of the business. They made 
a big saving in transportation by being able to ship 
in large quantities, and they saved in many other 
ways too numerous or unnecessary to mention. But, 
don’t forget, most of these savings were passed on 
to our mills because the oil companies, like all other 
firms selling to textile plants, arrive at the cost of 
their product by including the cost of selling, which 
includes the salesman’s salary plus his expenses, the 
sales manager and other officials who are respon- 
sible for sales, and as you know oftentimes the total 
cost of selling a product amounts to more than the 
raw product. For example, how much does your 
coal cost at the mine; then how much does it cost at 
your boiler room, which includes unloading and 
waste, and don’t forget the cost of selling is still in 
the price you pay for coal at the mine. As previous- 
ly stated, most of these savings were passed along 
to us in a reduction of price, because we were the 
only firm enabling the oil companies to show these 
Savings in the cost of selling their product. They 
naturally had to continue charging other plants the 
same as they had been charging them, because there 
was no reduction in the cost of selling to those mills. 

3. Charts showing all parts of machines to be 
oiled and the number of hours between oilings were 
worked out by the lubricating engineers in co-opera- 
tion with our overseers and section men, resulting in 
saving considerable labor and lubricants as we soon 
found that many bearings were wasting oil on ac- 
count of being filled to overflowing and being oiled 
too often. 


In several instances the type of oil was changed 
for a particular machine or bearing as a result of 
the records kept, and in two instances a higher 
priced oil was found to more than save the additional 
price in labor and practically cut out a rather bad 
condition of worn bearings which had resulted from 
speeding the machines up without changing the 
lubrication of those machines. Yes, that sounds like 
poor management on our part to have such a mis- 
take as that to happen, and it is poor management, 


so we suppose the only answer is that none of us 
is infallible. The oil used in this instance cost 51 
per cent more than the oil formerly used. We also 
changed to a higher priced machine oil, which was 
used on line shafting, and a higher priced motor 
bearing oil (these were large motors, 50 to 200 h.p.) 

4. As stated, the reports we made out at the end 
of each period, at first periods of six months and 
later twelve months, were given to all three of the 
oil companies. We had nothing to hide and of course 
each company entered into competition to see which 
could lubricate a machine-hour for less, and each 
representative knew that if he fell much behind his 
competitors he was likely to lose out. It was really 
a pleasure to see how the engineers of those com- 
panies co-operated after the first few periods when 
thep waked up to the fact that no one could gtin any- 
thing by trying to cut the other fellow’s throat. 

The sales managers told us they learned more 
about the lubrication of mill machinery by this ex- 
perience than they had ever known before. You see, 
this was actual, honest-to-goodness information that 
no one had ever been able to produce before, and 
they not only valued it very highly, but our lubricat- 
ing bill showed such a saving per year that it would 
not sound reasonable to you if we could give you the 
exact figures. Besides, you can imagine what a re- 
lief and what a satisfaction it was to me to be en- 
tirely relieved of the whole lubricating problem. The 
oil firms looked after every detail and did it so well 
that every man we had was as pleased as I was. 
The superintendents, the overseers and the oilers 
were all pleased. The overseers were practically re- 
lieved of responsibility of not only the lubrication of 
all machines, motor bearings, shafting bearings, etc., 
but also such items as oil on the floors, oil on goods 
in process, etc., etc. The oilers were pleased, not 
only because their work was all charted and they 
knew exactly when each machine and bearing should 
be oiled, but their actual working time was reduced, 
even after we cut out some of the oilers and gave the 
remaining oilers more machines. 

Without going further into detail on this lubri- 
cating system, we will pass on to what we consider 
an even more important discovery—yes, you guessed 
it, [am sure. With such a valuable and pleasing ex- 
perience as the solution of the lubricating problem 
turned out to be, most any alert mill man would 
naturally see the advantage in applying the system 
to the purchase of other supplies such as shuttles, 
pickers, leather belting, loom strapping, bolts, espe- 
cially loom bolts, loom harnesses, loom lug straps, 
etc., etc., etc. (To be continued.) 

ee 
Positive or Negative Supervision 


Is your supervision positive or negative? Which is your 
way of handling people? Harshly criticizing a man for his 
faults is a negative way of supervision. Praising a man for 
his good points is a positive method. 
= Penalizing a man is negative. Rewarding him is pos- 

ve. 

Generally speaking a supervisor who uses the positive 
approach builds a work force that is more cooperative and 
has better morale. Granted. there are spots when some of 
the negative approach may be effective, but the worst mis- 
take a supervisor cen make is to use only the negative and 
forget the positive—“Management Information”, Elliott 
Service Co., Ine. 














FASHIONS SEVEN LEAGUE BOOTS 
FOR PRODUCTION ! 


As never before, time is the essence of prepared- 
ness — time translated into speed for sound planning, 
rapid construction and effective production. 


Here is capacity to execute thorough and comprehen- 
sive plans at top speed and get construction scheduled 
concurrently without loss of time—seasoned during the 
last war by experience in the conversion of industry 
to defense needs and by participation in construction 
of cantonments and other military structures. 


For those who need speed in plans, design, construc- 
tion or engineering studies, we have available the ser- 
vices of a departmentalized and balanced engineering 
organization with a continuous experience of forty years. 


ttt g-— 
J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Greenville 


South Carolina 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS + PAPER MILLS * TEXTILE MILLS « PLANS AND DESIGNS 





STEAM UTILIZATION * TOBACCO FACTORIES + KNITTING MILLS * LOCATION STUDIES 
APPRAISALS + REPORTS * WATER TREATMENT * WATER SUPPLY + SURVEYS - POWER 
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Draves Test 
Shows New Nopco DLN 
wets out instantly! 


Among the many advantages of the New Nopco 
D L N over other wetting out agents is its quick 
action even at lowest concentrations. Check 
this imposing list for answers to your wetting 
out problems. 


1. Wets out in less than a second according 
to Draves Test. 


2. Wets out in solutions as low as one tenth 
of 1%. 


3. Nopco D L NWN can be blended with all 
types of vegetable oils. 


4. Excellent results to be had with Cotton, 
Rayon, Acetate and Rayon-Acetate mix- 
tures. 


Exceptional re-wetting out properties ap- 
plicable for Sanforizing and twist-setting 
operations. 


vr 


6. Offered at low cost by a reliable manufac- 
turer. 


Nopco D L WN can help cut your wetting out 
costs and speed production. Get the facts today. 











CHICAGO 


CEDARTOWN, GA. LOS ANGELES 


REG. us. pat OFF. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS Co. 


HAPRISON, NEW JERSEY 











a ay ea may DALING PRESSES 
CONO iOomMy ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA. 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Derr, ©] ANNARBOR,.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. : Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1Z00 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Write them--or write us direct 


seeiecs ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY eens 


BIRCH Rhinelander, Wisconsin OAK 


<rENESDL> 


FOR YARN CONDITIONING e FOR TWIST-SETTING 


Tenesol is a new conditioning agent for textile 
yarns. Used in dilute solution in water, its rapid 
wetting action affords a complete regain in a mini- 


mum time. Tenesol may be used in all types of 
Conditioning and Twist-Setting machines. Tenesol 
is inexpensive to use. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 














Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 

Chattanooge, Tenn. | Rice Dobby Chain Company © 
Please send TENESOL booklet and sample. | 

sr ) Millbury, Massachusetts. 

Company | Southern Representative 

Address ) MR. JOHN P. BATSON 

City State P. O. Drawer 1055, Greenville, S. C. 








Spec ROBBINS HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Wisconsin-Michigan Hard Maple--- MF MA--- Unexcelled for Industrial Uses 


Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co.—Main Office: Savannah, Ga. 
Branches: Charlotte, N. C., Mr. Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., Mr. Ray Cook. 
In New York and New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. 
In Philadelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


How to Make Neps 
on a Card 


The above heading may seem a bit strange, 
because many carders have no difficulty in 
getting neps to appear in the sliver, but in 
this case a man wanted to make them pur- 
posely, and “Contributor No. 7102” tells him 
how. i é , ; ; ; ; . 


A MILL MAN recently submitted a sample of roving 

to COTTON, asking how neps in the roving might 
be made inasmuch as he wished to process yarn con- 
taining them. When the sample and question were 
sent to another mill man, he made the following com- 
ment: 

In answer to the question of how to manufacture 
the neps, I believe that any carder will agree with 
me when I say that if you neglect your stripping on 
cards for a short time you will have more neps than 
you could ask for. And if you allow the clothing on 
a card to become dull, then the work from that card 
quickly becomes cloudy with neps or small bunches 
of fibers. 

The sample submitted appears to be something 
similar to some nubs that I saw being made some 
time ago, and here is how I would go about making 
them, observing first that the samples show them- 
selves to be small bunches of rolled up fibers: 

As the card is the only machine that I know of 
that will make these neps, I would first back off or 
open wider all the settings on the card as far as pos- 
sible, especially between the flats and the cylinder. 
A thin sheet of metal should be placed over or under 
the licker-in screen to prevent loss of neps through 
the screen. Then the flats should be allowed to re- 
main stationary, since no carding motion would be 
desired. 

If I wanted to use these neps by measuring a per- 
centage in another process, I would back off on the 
setting between the doffer and the cylinder to pre- 
vent the doffer picking them up, and allow the neps 
to fall out through the open door at the front of 
the cylinder on top of the doffer. They could then 
be gathered by hand. 

The purpose in backing off on the setting between 
the flats and cylinder and allowing the flats to re- 
main stationary is, of course, to allow the cylinder 
clothing to load up or fill up. When the space be- 
tween the flats and cylinder becomes full, you ob- 
tain the rolling motion that makes the neps. 

These neps can then be distributed according to 
percentage desired over a given area on the feed 
apron of a finisher picker, to be placed in the lap. 
Then, of course, succeeding processes of carding 





E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and al 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open fo all. 
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must be of necessity very light or all the neps will 
be removed from the stock. 


If there are other ways to make these things oth- 
er than on the card, I would like to know about it. 
But right now I am doing all I can to get away from 
them. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7102 





Hard Ends on 
Dyed Stock 


EDITOR COTTON: 


“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6933’, in his question on page 
158 of the October 1939 issue of COTTON, has asked for 
settings for roving frames when running raw stock 
dyed cotton. He is particularly troubled with hard 
ends. This man is running 15/16-inch Strict Middling 
cotton and his set-up is as follows: Slubber front roll 
240 r.p.m.; 64 grain drawing sliver, making .56 hank 
roving. Intermediate front roll 190 r.p.m. making 1.4€ 
hank roving with double creel of .56 hank roving. 
Speeder front roll 105 r.p.m. making 4.60 hank roving 
from double creel of 1.40 hank roving. 

The following remarks are the opinion of one man, 
but they are given with the hope that they may be 
of some help to this contributor. 


Fro-t Ayv> -a: 
Roll Figured Average Standard Size 
Hank Speeds Drafts Standard Drafts Speeds Bobbin 
Slubber .56 240 4.31 4 200 12x6 
Intermediate 1.40 190 5.00 5 180 10xz5 
Speeder 4.60 105 6.57 6 135 8x4 


The above shows that drafts are not too short for 


stock being run on regular draft machines. Slubber 
and intermediate front roll speeds are high. 
There are several causes for hard ends. I agree 


with other contributors that there are no set rules in 
regards to setting drafting rolls. 

There are four major causes to check for condi- 
tions causing hard ends: roll settings, twist in roving 
for stock used, poor piecings being made at previous 
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processes and too short a draft on machines. 

Roll setting is important and there is no standard 
way of setting rolls. It is generally suggested that 
you should set a sixteenth to an eighth inch over the 
staple. It must be considered that the amount of 
draft, twist, bulk of product and type of cotten are 
factors in standards adopted for setting drawing rolls. 
The longer the draft, lower amount of twist and finer 
the product with the same staple of cotton used, the 
rolls can be set to a closer setting. 


Setting to Staple 


The following indications show the operating ex- 
ecutive whether he is setting too far over staple or too 
close to the staple. If set too open the roving doesn’t 
appear as smooth when leaving the front roll as when 
it is set closer. If the setting is too close hard ends 
will result. 

Each process must be checked to find out if pre- 
ceding operatives are making bad piecings by wetting 
their fingers or putting too much twist in strand when 
piecing. This can be traced by roving hands chalk 
mark. 

If the condition is general throughout the roving 
frames, check up the slubber roving and find out 
whether you are putting in too much twist. If the 
twist is right at the slubbers you should then check 
your intermediates. 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6933” did not include in his in- 
formation given the amount of twist he was putting 
in the rovings. For his staple 15/16-inch it is sug- 
gested he try the following twist multipliers: 





Slubbers ___ __.1.20 and 1.25 
intermediates — 1.30 and 1.35 
Speeders 1.35 and 1.40 








The foregoing suggestion is recommended provid- 
ing his twist multipliers are higher than these given 
and he is not experiencing roving breaking back in 
creels. 

It must be noticed that if he is mixing or has 
changed from a soft to a hard bodied cotton with 
plenty of character he will have to open his drawing 
rolls. A hard bodied cotton with good character, will 
be hard to draft and takes twist differently from soft 
cotton. 

The roll setting must be set in relation to the speed 
of rolls. It must be considered that the drafting op- 
eration is one process which cannot be done too quick- 
ly at the same time efficiently. The speed relation 
of each line of rolls must be so that the drafting ac- 
tion can be accomplished as perfectly as possible under 
the existing conditions, and to enable an even yarn to 
be produced. 

Rolls revolving rapidly must have wider setting 
to enable the front rolls to draw the front ends of 
fibers from the mass of cotton which are held by the 
next pair of rolls nearer the back of frames. 

Various dyed roving or colors have a tendency to 
vary in the amount of moisture absorbed and, for ex- 
ample, if two or three different colored rovings are 
run on the same frame they will vary in weight and 
draft differently. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7025 
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Efficieney from Drum 
Rolis and Burnishers 


EDITOR COTTON: 


As ordinarily driven by rope bands the full effi- 
ciency of either the drum rolls or burnishers is not 
obtained. We have worked out a system which has 
given good results and has enabled us to get much 
better work out of these very important parts of the 
maintenance of the cards. To get good grinding of 
the top flats the drum roll must turn at a fairly con- 
stant speed; that is, it must not slow up due to the 
slackening of the band when the flat comes in contact 
with the roll. This is the only time that the roll is 


working and if it slows up at this time we are not 


getting the work from it as we should. At the very 
best the flat gets little grinding in the course of a 
year and therefore what it does get should be of the 
best. It is not much trouble to figure out just how 
long a flat grinds in one year; try it some time and 
you are in for a surprise if you have not already de- 
voted some thought to this. 

The first part of our system is the use of round 
leather bands instead of rope. We have found it is 
satisfactory to make our own bands at the mill. 
They are made out of new double belting. We find 
that it is false economy to try to use old belting for 
this purpose. The belt is first cut to the length of 
the bands that we wish to make and then ripped up 
into square strips with a leather knife. These square 
strips are rounded with the tool shown in Fig. 1. This 
tool is very little trouble to make and will give excel- 
lent results. The cutting tool A, is a piece of pipe of 
suitable size, usually about 34-inch. One end is ground 
to a cutting edge as shown. This edge can be kept 
sharp with a small slip rock or emery cloth. The guide 
B is a larger piece of pipe that will just slip over the 
cutter. This should be notched so that the cutting 
edge can throw off the strips cut from the corners of 
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the guide clamp the cutter firmly when they are 
placed in a vise. To use the cutter place the two 
pieces together as in C and clamp in a vise. Trim a 
short length of the belt (two or three inches) with a 
knife and insert in the guide end of the cutter. Push 
on this end until the belt emerges from the other end 
of the tool, then grasp it with a pair of pliers and 
pull. It will not be necessary to use the pliers after 
sufficient belt has passed through the tool to afford 
a hand hold. 

After rounding the belts they are spliced and glued 
making them endless. This is a little more trouble 
at the start but will save much time in the long run. 
We have never found a fastener that will work satis- 
factorily on round belts, and by making them endless 
at the start we have done away with the constant fix- 
ing of them. 

The second part of our system is the use of idler 
pulleys on all drum roll and burnisher drives. These 
idlers are shown in Fig. 2. A shows the construction 
of the stud and pulley. This style is for use on the 
makes of cards that have a flange on the side of the 
arch. The slot in the stud fits over this flange and is 
held in place by the set screw. B shows this set-up on 
the card. The position of the idler can be varied to 
suit the length of the band and as the band stretches 
the necessity of taking up is eliminated. Care should be 
taken not to get the bands too tight, just tight enough 
to prevent slippage. By watching and listening to the 
roll one can easily see or hear any slowing up of the 
roll and adjust the band accordingly. 

Some makes of cards do not have this flange on the 
arch. On these cards the idler is attached by means 
of the bracket C. This is merely a length of flat iron, 
twisted in a half turn at one end. This short end has 
a hole in it so that it can be fastened under a bolt on 
the card. Any bolt that is close to the place where 
the idler will work will do. The bracket can be made 
of suitable length and shape to work the idler in the 
right place. On most cards one of the bolts that holds 
grinding stand to the frame will be found just right 
to hold this bracket. 

There is one other method of holding the idlers to 
the bands, shown in D and E. This method instead 
of holding the idler firmly in one place puts the idler 
on a pivoted arm and lets the weight of the idler and 
arm fall against the band. There are advantages and 
disadvantages to this method. When the band starts 
to slip the pulling side tightens and the other side 
slackens, this makes the idler fall and it immediately 
takes up the slack, also by causing the band to come 
in contact with more of the pulley it prevents any 
further slippage. This type is more trouble to make 
and more trouble to keep in good working order. They 
are also more trouble to move from card to card. How- 
ever they may be the best type in the long run for 
cards that have the drum rollers on the back part of 
the top. They cannot be used on cards that have the 
drums directly over the driving pulleys. The studs 
for these idlers are the same as the others with one 
difference, they have a hole instead of a slot in them 
as shown at D, Fig. 2; this hole is for the end of the 
rod to fit in. The other end of the rod has a ring 
or collar on it. This end of the rod is fastened to 


















































another stud made as shown at A and works freely on 
it. The collar on the rod must be of sufficient width 
to prevent the idler from twisting and must work 
freely or there will be no benefit by using it. 

The use of either of the idlers, together with a 
high speed on the drum rolls and light grinding, will 
soon make a difference in the appearance of the tops 
in most any card room. We find that they are easier 
to keep sharp, and that our trouble with high flats has 
disappeared. The best time to grind a top is just be- 
fore it needs it and then, grind lightly. Heavy grind- 
ing is the cause of many evils on the tops; don’t be 
guilty of it. Few people will deliberately grind a top 
heavily, but often, due to the slipping of the bands and 
the consequent slowing of the drum, they are grinding 
heavier than they think and causing troubles that they 
are trying to correct. Make this little experiment and 
note carefully the results: Put the drum roll to grind- 
ing on a top with the ordinary band and set it in 
the usual way; then remove the old band, put on a 
leather band with an idler and start it up. Nine times 
out of ten you will have to lighten up on the drum for 
you will find that you are grinding too heavy. 

The same difference will be noted in the action of 
the burnishers, let a burnisher run on a top in the 
ordinary method for a round or two, then change the 
bands and put on the idler. Watch how much better 
the top is cleaned after the change in the drive. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6745 
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As | See It 


I know of no better training for higher executive posi 
tions than the experience of foremanship. 

It trains a man in solving problems of labor relations. 
costs, getting out the work, economy, equipment, and super- 
vision—the very same problems that the higher executive 
meets on a larger scale. 

Start thinking of your job as a managerial job, and 
handle it like a real manager. 

Some day, if you qualify, your opportunity will come.— 
Glenn Gardiner in “Management Information”’. 








EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 94 of the September 1938 issue of COTTON, 
I attempted to clear up the confusion which sometimes 
occurs with reference to the calculation of “average 
counts’’, 

In the January 1940 issue, page 89, there appears 
a new confusion, this time between the terms “average 
counts” and “resultant counts” in the contribution of 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6972”. There exists a very clear 
distinction between the two terms, as “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 4022” recognizes in stating his case in the Jan- 
uary 1938 issue, since he writes: “. .. we are not fig- 
uring resultant counts of the yarn after plying sev- 
eral threads of different counts, but are figuring the 
average of the yarns that go up to make the ply 
yarns.” Thus the original discussion concerned aver- 
age counts and not resultant counts. 

Mr. Thomas Thornley, an eminent authority in 
England in cotton spinning matters, in his _ book, 
“Cotton Spinning Calculations”, page 281, writes: 

“Care must be taken to distinguish between the 
terms ‘average counts’ and ‘resultant counts’ which 
are very different things. ‘Resultant counts’ is the 
term applied to the counts obtained when two or more 
yarns are doubled or twisted together. Suppose on 
the other hand two or more counts are used side by 
side in woven fabric without any thread losing its in- 
dividuality; or suppose a spinning mill spins, or a 
weaving or doubling mill uses a number of different 
counts of yarn, then we may find the ‘average counts’ 
of yarn.” 

Fred Bradbury, B.Sc., F.T.I., another prominent 
British authority on textile matters, in his book, ‘‘Cal- 
culations in Yarns and Fabrics’, page 47, writes: 

“NOTE :—When resultant counts are required, the 
threads are supposed to be twisted together, whereas 
when average counts are required, it is assumed that 
the threads are contiguous in the woven cloth and re- 
tain their respective individualities.” 

In the normal way, equal weights of two different 
counts could not be twisted together as components of 
a ply yarn because there would be a surplus of length 
of the finer yarn. Neither would an equal number of 
uniform lengths of two different counts have equal 
weights. Under the latter conditions the average 
counts of 20s and 40s would not be 30s. This is in 
agreement with “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4022’s” criticism 
in the April 1939 issue of COTTON of “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6779’s” statement in the September 1938 issue to 
the effect that there was certainly no argument that 
one end of 20s and one end of 40s will average 30s. 

If lengths and not weights of two different counts 
are equal, the lengths will have to be given their rela- 
tive weight by some means in order to find the aver- 
age counts. There are, of course, many arithmetical 
short cuts for finding average counts without actually 





Readers wishing to review the entire discussion on figuring 
average counts will find the letters of those contributing to this 
subject in the following issues: January 1938 page 100 ; September 
1938 page 94; April 1939 page 142; June 1939 page 108; and 
January 1940 page 89. Other articles that will be helpful in 


clearing up this controversial subject are the four articles entitled 
“The Basic Yarn Formula’, appearin 
tember and November 1988 issues of 


in the July, August, Sep- 
OTTON. 


“Average Count” and “Resultant Count” 





finding the relative weight, but nevertheless the rela- 
tive weight is indirectly, even if unconsciously, taken 
into account. 

Thus, one could state the following case: 20s and 
40s counts of yarn in equal lengths, find the average 
counts. 

Rule:—When lengths of each count are uniform, 
let the count number represent the denominator of a 
fraction whose numerator is 1. Add up the fractions 
made up from each of the counts and divide the total 
by the number of ends or lengths. Divide the denom- 
inator by the numerator; the quotient equals the av- 
erage counts. 




















1 2 
1 end of 20s — or 

20s 40s 
l end of 40s =—-— 

40s 

3 
2 ends of both — 

40s 

3 3 1 

1 end of both — — — 

40s XK 2 80s 26.67s 


80 divided by 3 — 26.67s average counts. 


No mention has been made of relative weights yet 
they have been indirectly taken into account as will be 
seen in the same example calculated on a basis of 
known length, say 840 yards for each count. 


840 yards of 20s weigh 1/20 Lb. 
+840 yards of 40s weigh 1/40 Lb. 


1680 yards of both weigh 3/40 Lb. 
840 yards of both weigh 3/80 Lb. 


Average counts of 840 yards of yarns which weigh to- 
gether 3/80 Lb. — 80 ~— 3 — 26.67s average counts. 

But if 20s and 40s are twisted together in the 
usual way, it being assumed that equal lengths of both 
counts are used in the ply yarn, the resultant counts 
will necessarily be coarser than the coarsest of the 
two components since weight per yard has been in- 
creased by the addition of another if lighter yarn, 
and in this case 840 yards of the resultant yarn would 
weigh the full 3/40 Lb. and the resultant counts 
would be: 40 divided by 3 equals 13.33s resultant 
counts, or by applying the rule as set down by “CON- 
TRIBUTOR No. 6972” in the January 1940 issue of 
COTTON : 





20 * 40 800 
— ——— — 13.33s resultant counts. 


20 + 40 60 


Thus we find that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6972” has 
dealt exclusively with resultant counts which he has 
confused with average counts as required by “CoNn- 
TRIBUTOR No. 4022” in the original case. 

Therefore to revert to the original case, we could 
affirm that in a ply yarn whose components are 20s 
and 40s the resultant counts will be 13.33s and the 
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PRECISION BUILT 


s ss For Trouble-Free 
conomical High-Speed 


PRODUCTION 


Competition has forced every mill to buy the best 
product obtainable for their particular needs. 


Carter travelers have met every test, longer life 
on high speeds, better running spinning, making 
possible increased efficiency per machine per 
operator, which means lower costs. 


A CORRECT SIZE for every purpose, for all 


types and counts of yarn. 


A Carter representative will gladly show you 
how Carter Travelers can meet your specific 
needs for trouble-free, high speed production. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


Division of 


A.B. CARTER 


Incorporated 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


STEP UP PRODUCTION 
WITH 


RHOADS 


WATERSHED 
LEATHER BELTING © 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS - 35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA., PA. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO + ATLANTA + CLEVELAND 
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average counts of the two yarns used is 26.67s. The 
foregoing only refers to commonly twisted yarns and 
not to fancy or spiraled yarns. 

It is somewhat regrettable that the discussion 
should have created such controversy, but it is to be 
hoped that it has served some useful purpose. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6778 
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Weave Room Regain 
and Air Conditioning 


THE FOLLOWING questions were received by the 

editors of COTTON from a mill in South America. 
Before publication of the questions, they were shown 
to a southern cotton mill superintendent, and he has 
answered briefly, giving his own opinions. The pur- 
pose of carrying these questions in the editorial pages 
is to secure further answers for this South American 
mill. If readers are in a position to reply to the 
questions, address answers to the editors and they 
will be forwarded to this mill, without identifying the 
source. 

1. Some weavers are of the opinion that 95 de- 
grees F. and 75 per cent relative humidity, giving a 
regain of 10 per cent is to be preferred to a tempera- 
ture of 85 degrees F. and a relative humidity of 74 
per cent, giving the same regain of 10 per cent. In 
other words, their contention is that the actual hu- 
midity of 12.8 grains per cubic foot represented by the 
first set of conditions represents a better weaving con- 
dition than an actual humidity of 9.5 grains per cubic 
foot, represented by the second set of conditions, even 
though the regain in both cases is the same. What is 
your opinion? 

Answer: “We prefer a dry bulb reading of 85 de- 
grees with 80 per cent relative humidity. With our 
new weave room and modern air conditioning equip- 
ment we have been able to go as high as 85 per cent 
but several objections were found as we approached 
the saturation point.” 

2. Which regain do you consider the best for op- 
erating a cotton weave room, 10 per cent or 12 per 
cent? 

Answer: “10 per cent.” 


3. Would the advantages of good running work 
at 12 per cent regain be sufficiently better, as to coun- 
teract the reduced labor efficiency which must neces- 
sarily result from the more disagreeable working con- 
ditions necessary to obtain 12 per cent regain. 

Answer: “No!” 


4. We would like to hear from any mills who may 
have installed air conditioning systems, as to the con- 
ditions of dry bulb temperature, relative humidity and 
percentage cotton regain, which they maintain in each 
of the carding, spinning and weaving sections. Also, 
we would appreciate knowing the results in increased 
efficiencies resulting from the air conditioning instal- 
lation. 

Answer: “We can speak only for our weaving 
since it is our only air changing department. For- 





merly our weaving had about 65 per cent relative 


‘real value to his mill. 
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humidity with the old wet down system, with average 
weaving efficiency of 75 per cent. Now we get ap- 
proximately 85 per cent weaving efficiency with the 
new system. 





Cotton Classer’s Job 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In this letter I am going to give my views about 
the importance of cotton classing and grading, and 
about the selecting of a balanced mix at the opening 
room. 


Since cotton classing is a masterful art, the class- 
er of cotton must have a general idea of the various 
characteristics of the raw product in order to be of 
A classer should have a fair 
working knowledge of spinning qualities of different 
varieties of cotton and cotton grown in different lo- 
calities. Cotton samples similar in grade, staple, and 
general character have different drafting and spin- 
ning properties. Furthermore, one should know 
roughly the kinds and amounts of waste removed by 
the cleaning machines from each grade of cotton. Abil- 
ity to act promptly in selecting mixes uniformly is of 
great importance to an organization. A classer should 
also know the essential necessity of blending and mix- 
ing properly. 

Another reason for alertness in classing cotton is 
that when a change of stock is made, either in grade, 
character, or ratio of mix, the cotton classer, who in 
many mills happens to be the carding overseer, should 
make necessary changes and adjustments in his de- 
partment so that the yarn numbers may remain the 
same as before the change. This is a very important 
decision to make so that the general quality of the 
work may not suffer. Obviously, the classer’s value to 
an organization is determined by his promptness in 
detecting the various above-mentioned peculiarities of 
cotton and the extent to which they differ. 


The United States Department of Agriculture has 
set up rules for grading and stapling cotton. Guided 
by these rules, the cotton classer or carding overseer 
focuses his attention upon a few factors which, to a 
certain extent, decide the yarn’s quality. These ele- 
mentary factors are: grade, length, strength, uniform- 
ity of staple, and character. The grade of cotton is 
settled largely by color, quantity, type of foreign mat- 
ter, and preparation. Each grade carries a certain 
amount of waste. The lower grades, of course, carry 
a higher per cent of waste than the higher ones. 


To illustrate the importance of grading more clear- 
ly, the writer has made tests on five bales of cotton 
separately. The grade of these bales ran from num- 
ber three good middling to number seven low mid- 
dling. It was found that the yarn strength among 
these testing bales of different grades varied as much 
as 5 to 15 pounds, although these bales were classed 
as one-inch staple. 


The result of these tests signifies the importance 
of the proper selecting of a balanced mix in order to 
approach uniformity in the strength of the yarn spun. 
To obtain this uniformity. the cotton classer should 
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Spinning Room Savings 
Shown By 
Clean Top Rolls 





You lose money using oils that 
creep from bearings and get on 
roll covers. Spoiled yarn loss 
and cost of recovering rolls cut 


into profits. 


NON-FLUID OIL does not 


creep or drip. Stays in roll 
necks, prevents blackened yarn 


Cuts lubrica- 
tion cost too, by outlasting oil 


3 to 5 times. 


and roll covers. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “‘Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Il. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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THE IDEAL 


py 


COMPLETELY ELIMINATES BOILING-OUT 
OR WETTING-OUT BEFORE MERCERIZING 


Note these outstanding advantages: 


@ Makes possible maximum BARIUM 
’ ACTIVITY NUMBERS*—thereby en- 
abling piece-goods mercerizers to 
meet new government specifica- 
tions. 

@ improves qyality of fabrics due to 
increase in “degree of merceriza- 
tion”. 

® Yarn will be stronger, more uni- 
form, have greater luster and 
softer handle. 
@® Permits operation of mercerizing- 
ranges at faster production speed. 
@ Economical, only small quantity 
needed to give desired results. 
®@ Does not lose its wetting power on 
standing. 
@ Does not form a scum in the caustic. 
@ Has a low exhaustion rate: is only 
slightly absorbed by cotton. 
*Write in for method of determining 
BARIUM ACTIVITY NUMBERS 








THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 
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make a record of each individual bale and point out 
the different factors in chart form. By doing so, the 
classer will be able to figure the different percent- 
ages of factors found. Even the best cotton classer in 
the country should have some sort of a record to justi- 
fy his judgment. 

To demonstrate how this recording chart works, 
the writer explains an example. Let us assume that 
in a certain opening room of a mill the cotton being 
used is ninety per cent No. 5 middling one-inch staple 
and the other ten per cent is of lower grades of the 
same staple. Now we have a chart with the follow- 
ing items: let us say, grade number, percentage of 
foreign matter, preparation, length, strength, uni- 
formity of staple, and character. 

As you know, in most mills the number of bales 
per mix runs from 10 to 30. The average is about 
20 bales per mix. Now we start classing and grading 
these 20 bales of cotton and, of course, writing down 
the picture of each bale in our chart. When we get 
through we find from the chart that there are two 
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questionable bales. These two questionable bales are, 
apparently, of poor low grade and wasty. As a rule 
the lower grades carry more waste. This is when the 
cotton classer or overseer should use his keenest judg- 
ment in selecting the proper number of bales in a mix. 
This is easy to remember: the greater the number of 
bales in a mix the lower will be the percentage of wasty 
bales. The ideal number of bales per mix, the writer 
thinks, is 40 or more. 

Well, probably some of you are saying at this time 
that this type of classing of cotton at the opening 
room is a job for a regular classer or something of 
the sort. If an overseer of carding of a plant cannot 
spend two minutes or less to find the history of each 
bale of cotton going through his machines—well, the 
writer prefers not to finish this sentence. Let us all 


remember WASH’S proverb. Says he, “When a man is 


placed over a department or a mill, it is not what he 
is able to do that counts, physically; his worth is from 
his neck up.” 
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THE FOLLOWING inquiry was received by COTTON: 
If one has no gauges to go by, what is the correct 

way to replace an old battery with a new one if the 
crank arms and the rocker shaft boxes are worn? This 
was submitted to Ivar Moberg who replied as follows: 
In my opinion, a replacement of the old battery 
can not be properly done without gauges. Without 
gauges the work of replacement becomes a hit or miss 
proposition. I cannot strongly enough emphasize the 
inadvisability of attempting to set a battery without 
gauges. Unfortunately, unless an extremely poor job 
is done in setting the battery, the effect is more or 
less hidden when it comes to individual looms. For 
instance, suppose we replace a battery without the 
use of gauges. The loorh will probably be watched for 
a week or so. If nothing happens within a week we 
probably will consider it a good job. As a matter of 
fact, that is no test at all. Even though the loom may 
run a month before making a bobbin breakout or a 
smash, the job would be a poor one. At this rate 


with one hundred looms we would have nearly 4 break- 


outs or smashes per day. This would, of course, be a 
ruinous number of breakouts which no mill could 
carry. 

This reminds me of an incident occurring a num- 
ber of years ago which I will never forget. We had 
some twenty Draper Model D looms which were badly 
stripped and in poor condition. The mill needed these 
iooms and I was asked if they could be put in run- 
ning order to which I replied in the affirmative, which 
was true. However, I undertook to do this job with- 
out using gauges. The looms were changed from two 
to six harnesses; the take-up motion was changed 
from low to high pick by adding two more gears; 
midget feelers, Stafford cutters, new batteries and 
various other new parts were applied. First we made 
a test on one loom only and when we started this loom 
up it was one of the sweetest running looms that I 
have ever seen. Day after day this loom ran unin- 
terruptedly and many who came and looked at it were 
amazed at the result. It was, of course, immediately 
decided to proceed with fixing up the rest of the looms 
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in the same way. When the looms were ready to start 
on production a few weeks later Hades broke loose. 
Breakouts after breakouts, smashes after smashes, 
and crashes after crashes occurred daily. Every mo- 
tion of the loom ran very well with the exception of 
the filling transfer motion, which was impossible. Had 
gauges been used the failure of the job would have 
been avoided. 

Every mill should have a set of gauges for each 
type of loom. The gauges can be borrowed or bought 
from Draper Corporation. The accompanying sketch 
shows the various gauges used on Draper loom. Gauge 
No. 1 is used to check the square of the breast beam 
and height of the lay. Remove battery, box front, 
and box back, and place the gauge on the breast beam 
and center horn of loom side. Adjust the height of 
lay so that the center portion of the gauge will con- 
tact box plate, with lay on front center. Replace the 
box back and line it with the reed. Then use gauge 
inside of front horn on loom side. With all play taken 
No. 2 to get the distance between the box back and 
out in the crank arm bearings adjust the eccentric 
crank arm pins in the lay sword so that gauge will 
just fit in between them, with lay on extreme front 
center. Repeat this on other side of loom. 

Gauges Nos. 3 and 4 are used simultaneously. With 
lay on front center place gauge No. 3 on the box plate 
and removing the thread placer, slip gauge No. 4 on 
the bobbin disc hub. Adjust the height of the battery 
so that gauge No. 3 will just go in under the lower 
edge of the battery stand and gauge No. 4 is just 
touching the box plate in a perpendicular position. 
Filing of the filing block on the breast beam and/or 
placing a plate under the battery stand may have to 
be resorted to in order to get the correct height of 
the battery. 

Gauges Nos. 5 and 6 are also used simultaneously. 
Remove the transfer stud and insert shaft for gauge 
No. 5 in the hole so that it extends toward center of 
loom. Slip gauges No. 5, of which there are two, on 
the shaft and adjust the position of the battery so 
that the gauges will line up with the reed line. At 
the same time use gauge No. 6 to get lateral posi- 
tion of the battery. This gauge is placed on the box 
plate, in back of picker stick slot, and with the high 
portion against the outside of the bobbin disc adjust 
the lateral position of the battery so that the end of 
the gauge will be flush with the extreme outside end 
of the box plate. 

All gauges are used with lay on front center. 

a os 


Thoughtful Foreman 


The other day one of our foremen came to me and said, 
“I’ve got an old fellow in my department whose health is 
really bad and who should not be working at all. While 
he is on the job he is an accident hazard both to himself 
and to others. But, he’s the only one in the family work- 
ing. It happens he has a husky son who is out of a job, 
and I have the idea that I might take the son on and let 
the old gent retire. I’m willing to put in the extra time 
to break the young fellow in. I think it’s a lot better for 
the young fellow to be doing the work. The old man can’t 
keep going much longer anyway, so if we give his son a 
job now we'll be making sure that his family will continue 
to have a bread-winner.” 

I thought this foreman had a good idea. It’s an idea for 
every supervisor to keep in mind to apply in similar situa- 
tions.—“‘Management Information”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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Squeakers 


“The wheel that squeaks the loudest gets the most 
grease.” This is an old saying, but it has a lot of truth in 
it. A man in a supervisor’s job, however, has to guard 
constantly against doing the most for those who complain 
the most. It is very easy for a supervisor to neglect a quiet, 
industrious, and efficient person who goes along without 
complaint and simply because of his quietness it is assumed 
that he has no grievances and is perfectly satisfied. 

My advice is to be just as quick to do things for the 
person who does not complain as for the person who com- 
plains chronically. We have to look for and anticipate the 
possible grievances of the man who does not complain. 
Usually, these are the men who are the very backbone of 
your organization. 

Don’t take the good man too much for granted, and con- 
tinually do things for the grumbler “just to keep him quiet.” 
—“Management Information”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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Just How Decadent Are We? 
(Continued from page 56) 


just plain old-fashioned hard work and lots of it. Ina 
democratic country, where every man can carve out his 
own destiny, there will be enough brains, imagination 
and ambition mixed in with this work so that we won’t 
have to worry about the future. 

When Winston Churchill took office he warned the 
English people that he was offering them little besides 
“toil and sweat”, those magic ingredients of success 
that seem almost forgotten in this modern world. We 
have much need of the same in this country, and have 
had need, to pull us out of this depression; yet in the 
past few years, work, as we once knew it, has been 
made illegal. We needed to work our way out of this 
depression and we haven’t done it. We need desper- 
ately at present to work ourselves into a state of mili- 
tary preparedness. Unless we change a lot of the 
practices of the past few years, we probably can’t do it. 

On January 26, 1938, the following quotation from 
a London paper was inserted in the Congressional 
Record: 

“The United States contains 6 per cent of the 
world’s area and 7 per cent of its population. It nor- 
mally consumes. 48 per cent of the world’s coffee, 53 
per cent of its tin, 56 per cent of its rubber, 21 per 
cent of its sugar, 72 per cent of its silk, 36 per cent of 
its coal, 42 per cent of its pig iron, 47 per cent of its 
copper, and 69 per cent of its crude petroleum. 

“The United States operates 60 per cent of the 
world’s telephone and telegraph facilities, owns 80 per 
cent of the motor cars in use, operates 33 per cent of 
the railroads. It produces 70 per cent of the oil, 60 
per cent of the wheat and cotton, 50 per cent of the 
copper and pig iron, and 40 per cent of the lead and 
coal output of the globe. 

“The United States possesses almost $11,000,000,000 
in gold, or nearly half of the world’s monetary metal. 
It has two-thirds of civilization’s banking resources. 
The purchasing power of the population is greater than 
that of 500,000,000 people in Europe and much larger 
than that of the more than a billion Asiatics. 

“Responsible leadership which cannot translate 
such a bulging economy into assured prosperity is des- 
titute of capacity. But pompous statesmen, looking 
over the estate, solemnly declare that the methods by 
which it was created are all wrong, ought to be aban- 
doned, must be discarded, that the time has come to 
substitute political management for individual initi- 
ative and supervision.” 

Perhaps Herr Schickelgruber read this also, and, 
after watching our stumbling efforts to translate this 
“bulging economy into assured prosperity”, has decid- 
ed that we must indeed be a “decadent democracy”. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 





Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. 
not in the industry cannot be 
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30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages il- 
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published. 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
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your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
te whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine Co., 400 N. Franklin S8St., Chicago, 


213. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 356 
page illustrated brochure explaining the company’s 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters, features of new construction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and speci- 
fications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 


214. Saco-Lowel! Cotton Machinery—Spinning—the 
second nal of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with 
the company product and containing valuable 
charts, ~~ tables and other spinning data. 
Saco- Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 


218. Butterworth Electric Guiders—6-page folder 
describing and illustrating the new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast. accurate guiding. H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


223. Alloyed iron in Southern Industrial Fields— 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. International 
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automatic yarn dryer which has the exclusive new 
Proctor traveling skein protector. Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


253. Bown Air-O-Line Controllers — This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dye'ng. 
finishing and slashing, as well as the textile execu- 
he 32 illustrated pages describing the various 

Controllers. The Brown Instrument Co., 


rown 
Philadelphia Pa. 
258. Automatic 


Overhead Cleaner for Spinning, 


Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet 
showing the new American MonoRail automatic 
cleaner in operation on MonoRail track circuit 


over Spinning, Winding, Twisting, etc. 

is cleaner incorporates a new scientifically de- 
signed blower producing a whirling column of air 
directed and controlled so that it prevents accumu- 
lation of fly with no harm to roving. The American 
MonoRail Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


260. Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains 
or ~~" interesting articles on loom lubrication 
on epinnins design and the function of 

snindle “eae. Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 


261. The Brown Molst-0-Graph—l16 page booklet 
describing the Brown Mboist-O-Graph which meas- 
po records: and controls the moisture content of 

warp yarns. The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

263. Gastonia Brushes—New catalog and price list 
showing the complete line of brushes for the textile 
mill. Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. 


Warping, 


Requests 
handled. 


271. The New American Adjustable Diameter 
Wedgebeit Pulleys—illustrated leaflet describing the 
American adjustable diameter sheaves designed to 
produce the best performance in all types of V-belt 
driven textile machinery. American Pulley Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


272. Where to Buy Monel Metal Textile Equipment 
—Attractive booklet which lists the names and ad- 
dresses of experienced fabricators of Monel Metal 
equipment for the textile mill. The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


284. Morton Nickel iron Quick Opening Handle 
Gate Valve—lIllustrated leaflet describing the new 
Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe lines, steam 
and water lines, boiler blower valves and throttle 


valves. Manufactured in nickel, stainless steel and 
stainless steel trim. Morton Machine Works, 
Columbus, Georgia. 


286. Triton W-30—Study of wetting agents and 
their activity with recommendations for textile 
processing. Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


289. Caustic Soda Bulletin—a data and references 
book designed for the user of caustic soda. Com- 
plete with charts. drafts and formulas. Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., who also manu- 
factures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


290. Hyatt Roller Bearings on Textile Machinery 
of All Kinds—34 page booklet which describes and 
illustrates how Hyatt bearings are being applied to 
textile machinery. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


295. Fence Facts—A new booklet illustrating and 
describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation. Also wrought iron fence in yvarious 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those wanting facts about fence. Page Fence 
Association, Bridgeport, Conn. 

296. Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacture — Iilus- 
trated folder giving the history of full-fashioned knit- 
ting and describing in detail the different processes 
in present day manufacturing and the application of 
Gulf lubricants to the various machinery. Gulf Oil 
Corporation. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

301. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Catalog — Norma- 
Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stamford, Conn. 


305. Tannate Belting — leaflet describing Rhoads 
Tannate leather belts and their uses and advantages 


in textile mill operation. J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
307. Lane Canvas OBaskets—16 page illustrated 


booklet describing the Lane line of canvas baskets 
for textile use. W. T. Lane & Brothers, Pough- 
keepsie, N 

308. Finnell Scrubbers— illustrated 
ing and giving specifications for 
floor scrubbing machines. Finnell System, Inc., 
hart, Ind. 

311i. The Romance of Prairie Gold—attractive il- 
lustrated book which tells the story of corn and the 


leaflets describ- 
the new Finnell 
Elk- 


uses of corn products in industry. Corn Products 
Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
312. Cork—The Modern Roll Covering—attractive 


booklet outlining the uses and advantages of cork 
for textile roll covering. Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Industrial Division, Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


314. Winding Production Chart—this useful pro- 
duction chart can be used for any style of winder. 
Also included are instructions for figuring yarn 
takeup speeds. Universal Winding Co., Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


315. How Handling Problems Have Been Solved— 
klet presenting in pictorial form many 
solutions to industrial handling problems and show- 
ing how they reduce costs, save labor, eliminate stor- 
age and provide free movement of stock between 
processes. American MonoRail Company, 13106 Athens 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


317. Cirevlar Knitting Machines—a fifty-two page 
illustrated booklet containing valuable information on 
the manufacture of transfer top hosiery. Includes 
illustrations of rib knitting principles. yarn changers, 
selvage welt, loose course and methods of laying in 
Lastex. Sent free on request to Fidelity Machine 
Company, 3908 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


322. The Application of Soaps and Seap Products 
te Textile Processing—40-page illustrated booklet cov- 
ering the principal operations in textile processing. 


Special notes and suggestions are given for those 
operations requiring soaps or soap products. Colgate- 
105 Hudson St., Jersey 


Palmolive-Peet Company, 
City, N. J. 

323. Textile Processing with Artie Syntex A and T 
—50-page illustrated booklet describing the properties 
of these new materials and giving tentative or sug- 
gested formulas for a number of applications in tex- 
tile processing. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE !io 
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327. Sanferizing Machinery—illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the sanforizing machinery offered by the 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, R. I. 
This bulletin is available only to finishing plants or 
executives thereof. 


328. SKF Ball and Roller Bearing Transmission 
Appliances—S84 pages, 100 illustrations, descriptions 
and dimensions of universal, unit, split and roller 
bearing pillow blocks, ball bearing drop and post 
hangers, take-up boxes. Suggestions and dimen- 
sional and load data for bearings also given. SKF 
Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


330. Tools for the Textile Trade—a twelve-page 
booklet illustrating and describing specially selected 
tools for all textile mill departments—Loom Fixers, 
Spinning Room Firers, etc. Snap-on Tools Corpora- 
tion, Kenosha, Wisc. 


331. Unbrako Self-Locking Hollow Set Screw— 
Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration and descrip- 
tive matter of this latest improvement in socket and 
screws. This bulletin also features the complete line 
of ‘“‘Unbrako’’ Socket Screws. Standard Pressed 
Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 


332. Hard Maple Flooring—an 8% x 11-inch folder 
featuring a close-up of Northern Hard Maple Flooring 
and specimen pieces to show grades, prepared for 
the convenience of architects, builders and others 
when considering flooring grade requirements. Maple 
a Mfrs. Assn., 332 ‘South Michigan Ave., Chi- 
eago 4 


333. Fafnir Ball Bearings for the Textile Industry 
—Outlining the applications and advantages of ball 
bearings on textile machinery. Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 


334. Precision Winding for Silk and Rayon Yarns 
—Describes the new No. 50 sona Winder and all 
attachments that are used for silk hosiery threads 
and rayon yarns. Universal Winding Co., 0. 
Box 1605, Providence, 


335. Casters and Wheels—192 pages, describing 
casters and wheels suitable for all types of indus- 
trial application. Every mechanical engineer and 
purchasing agent should have this. Darnell Corp., 
Lid., P. O. Box 4027-N, Station B, Long Beach, 
California. 


337. Sizing and Finishing—A pamphlet which will 
give the mill man an understanding of starch prop- 
erties which will lead to greater efficiency in sizing 
= finishing. Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York 


338. Thickening Materials for Textile Printing— 
Describing materials and methods employed in prep- 
aration of color thickening so that it may 
cae 4 a Pa 9 my a nreeen to cloth 

roug e medium ef the printing machine. Stein. 
Hall & Co., Ince., New York City. - 


340. Notes on Cotten Warp Sizing—a 45-page han. 
book giving valuable data on the ef 
properties of various sizing products, their uses — 
preparation, with much information on the operation 
of slashing equipment. Will help solve many sizing 
problems. Address The Hart Products Corp., 1440 
Broadway, New York City. 


343. SKF Better Spinning and Twisting—1i6- 
illustrated catalog containing technica] Ceeeeion 
relating to construction and performance KF 
roller bearing spindles, tension pulleys, guide and 
idler pulleys and miscellaneous pulley and bearing 
applications. Distributed by all aw textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers and SKF Industries, Inc., 
Front St. and Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


346. Dependable Finishing for Modern Elastic Top 
H os iery—escrib and lustrating equipment for 
basting and at ing insert elastic, attaching wide 
or welt elastic and seaming elastic in women’s ho- 


siery. Union Special Machine C 
mhim. oO = 


347. Rhoplex Resins—Attractive folder discussing 
the outstanding properties of these Aqueous Disper- 
sions with suggestions for their application to tex- 
tiles. Rohm & Haas Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


348. Johnson Ledaloyl Bearing Bronze—Dlustrated 
booklet telling the complete story of Johnson Ledaloy] 
Bronze, the newest development in self- lubricated 
bronze for textile bearings and bushings. Johnson 
Bronze Company, New Castle, Pa. 


349. Preview—12 page illustrated booklet describin. 

the Best Universal Locking System which features 

the interchangeable core and offers a solution to 

a a. Best Universal Lock Co., Indian- 
nd. 
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350. Theoretical and Appiled Silk-Soaking—Attrac- 
tive 28-page booklet outlining methods of silk-soaking 
and outlining investigations on the soaking, back- 
winding and degumming of silk. Hart Products 
Corp., New York City. 


351. Wetsit—Leafiet describing Wetsit, a synthetic 
aromatic compound with excellent surface tension re- 
ducing properties; gives rapid wetting out and thor- 

ough penetration: available in three _§ strengths. 
} > Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


352. Lupomin—Leafiet describing Lupomin, a new 
cation active softening agent for all textiles but es- 
pecially acetates and rayon crepes; odorless, perma- 
nent and easily applied; imparts soft, full feel. 
Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


353. Luposec—Leaflet describing Luposec, a water- 
proofing agent with great stability; soluble in cold 
or warm water at all temperatures; suitable for all 
fibres and especially effective in splash- precune silk 
hosiery. Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. 


354. Vacuum Cup Pulleys—Leafiet Qceurthine the 
new Vacuum Cup Pulley which gives greater pro- 
duction, less power cost, less maintenance cost, and 
much longer life to belts and bearings. Vacuum Cup 
Metal Pulley Company, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


355. Air Conditioning in Cotton Spinning—A tech- 
nical discussion of the need of adequate humidifica- 
tion and controlled air change in the spinning room 
of the textile mill of today. As for Bulletin 539. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


356. Parks Textile Specialties—A 14-page bulletin 
with brief descriptions of the Parks line—Automatic 
Airchanger—Central Station and Unit Air Condition- 
ers—High Duty, Turbo and Turbomatic Humidifiers— 
Automatic Regulation—Traveling Cleaners—Portable 
Dustless Card Stripper—Humidifier Valves and Ac- 
cessories. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Charlotte, N. 


357. Care-Gant—The Original 100% Active Warp 
Dressing. Attractive folder describing Caro-Gant 
the Warp Dressing that makes stronger more elastic 
warps with a maximum breaking strength and a 
minimum reduction in elasticity. Hart Products 
Corp., New York City. 
358. Rhonite Emulsions—<Attractive bulletin de- 
Rohm & Haas complete line of Urea 
Formaldehyde a for Textile Finishing. Rohm 
& Haas ., Philadelphia, Pa. 


361. Thaumaphos — The textile detergent — Seven 
page booklet describing Thaumaphos, the wonderful 
phosphate. Included is a list of the Thauma brands 
and a survey of their uses in the wet finishing of 
textiles. Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


362. Leather Belting Caiculator-—Handy and at- 
tractive calculator for es belt speeds, horse- 
power per inch of belt widths, will be sent free 
on request. J. E. Rhoads & A ’ Philadelphia, Pa. 


363. Form 769, Condensed Catalog—a 40 page 
pocket size booklet illustrating and describing sewing 
machines adaptable for practically all phases of the 

needles trade. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Co. 658 Broadway, New York City 


364. The Superlock—Form 828—an attractive two- 
color illustrated 6-page folder describing the ‘‘Fastest 
Overseaming Machine in the World. = Willcox & 
Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New 
York City. 


365. Catalog No. C-306—a 32 page Standard Con- 
yeyor booklet showing numerous actual installation 
photographs on roller, belt, slat, chain, wheel, live 
roller, push bar and vertical lift conveyors—also 
spiral chutes, tiering machines, portable pilers, lower- 
lifts, record pneumatic tube systems. 
Standard Conveyor Co., North St., St. Paul, Minn. 


366. Houghto-Size SR—Leafiet describing a new 
sizing compound for spun rayon warps which pro- 
vides high a 5 ae greater elasticity and 
increased weave-roo ction at low cost. E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 


367. Rayon Oils—Leafiet describing three Houghton 
products used for throwing rayon filling yarns for 
weaving, as softeners in gelatin and similar solutions 
used for sizing and as softening oils for yarns, 
ted and woven fabrics. E. F. Houghton & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

368. Surfax W.0.—Leafiet describing a new gur- 
face-active chemical which possesses unusual wetting 
out and softening properties. E. F. Houghton and 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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369. Lunkenheimer Catalog 78—136 page catalog 
describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron and Steel 
Valves, iler Mountings, Lubricating Devices, Air 
Devices and other specialties. Also included is a4 
section on the thermo-dynamic properties of steam. 
and a table of shipping weights. The Lunkenheimer 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


370. Notes on Exsize—Attractive new booklet de- 
scribing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In- 
cluded is a review of general sizing and finishing 
and a flow chart showing the cotton and rayon fin- 
ishing processes Pabst Sales Company, 221 North 


- LaSalle St., Chicago, 


371. Aluminum in the Chemical Industry — Pub- 
lished by Aluminum Company of America. Fifty-two 
pages. Text and illustrations covering adaptability of 
aluminum and ‘aluminum alloys to chemical industry 
applications and characteristics governing recommend- 
ed uses. Aluminum Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

372. Stewart Fences—tlLllustrated catalog which 1s 
a complete text on the subject of fence for industrial 
uses. Stewart Iron Works Company, Inc., Covington, 
Kentu 

373. The Bowen Spinner’s Record Book—Handy 
leather bound notebook which contains a world of 
useful information as well as tables for keeping ac- 
curate spinning data. U. S. Ring Traveler Company, 
Providence, R. IL 


374. Fidelity Spooling Machines—TIllustrated book- 
let describing the Fidelity Spooling Machine and 
outlining its many applications in the textile indus- 
try. Fidelity Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


375. The Fidelity 3 Carrier Back age me wero 
describing this new backwinder which is used 
recover silk in press-offs from full fashioned 
carrier leggers. Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


376. Leather Booklet No. 202—Attractive booklet 
illustrating and describing BONDARON Special 
Tanned Leather as used in various forms such as 
Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps, 
Bumper Straps, etc. Also describes BONDARON 
Special Tanned Solid Round Leather Belting, Fiat 
Belting and Standard Oak Tanned variety of Leather 
Belting. Chas. Bond Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

377. The Morton System—lTIllustrated literature de- 
scribing the Morton Improved double circulating raw 
stock dyeing and bleaching machine, the Morton 
horizontal revolving beam and package dyeing ma- 
chine and beam bleaching machine, the Morton ver- 
tical package and roving dyeing machine. Morton 
Machine Works, Columbus, Ga. 

378. The Victor Circle-D Traveler—Pamphiet de- 
scribing this important advance in traveler design. 
Victor Ring Traveler Company, Povidence, R. I. 

379. Tensometer—Leafiet describing the Tensometer 
—the new handy device for testing the tension in 
warping, winding and quilling. Sipp-Eastwood Corp., 
Paterson, N. J. 

380. Ruler and Conversion Tabie—converting deci- 
mals of inch to millimeters or vice versa. Useful to 
knitting mills. Thomas & Skinner Steel Products Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

382. Warp Sizer for Spun Rayon—12 page booklet 
illustrating latest methods in sizing rayon staple. 
Charles Johnson Mach. Works, Paterson, : 

384. Spun Rayon Weaving—Valuable authoritative 
booklet that discusses in detail the successful and 
proper methods for weaving spun rayon fabrics. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

385. Sewing Machines—TDllustrated technical book- 
lets on high speed lock-stitch sewing machines for 
all types of work. Singer Sewing Machine Co., 149 
Broadway, New York City. 

386. The Xynomines—36 page book describing the 
theory and practice of wetting out and scouring for 
the dyer and textile technician. Onyx Oil & Cheml- 
cal Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

387. Phi-Sel—32 page book describing the latest 
scientific developments and thoughts on dye assistants 
and penetrants. Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., 15 Ex- 
change Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

388. Key Products for Textile Iindustry—-22 page 
leaflet describing textile specialties used in dyeing, 
bleaching, and finishing as applied to Southern tex- 
tile industry from Southern plants of American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 822 West Morehead St., 
Charlotte, C. 

389. Fibre Conditioning with Texspray Compound— 
30 page booklet on treating of cotton or cut staple 
fibers with Texspray Compound including the advan- 
tages and development of fiber conditioning. The 
Texas Co., 135 E. 42nd St., New York City. 

390. Yarn Conditioning and Twist-Setting—Teneso! 
booklet on new conditioning agent for textile yarns. 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Company, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, 
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Everywhere in the New York stores you will see inter- 
esting new novelties in hosiery—especially in the sports 
line for women and girls, and for men, too. This would 
seem to indicate that the coming fall should be an excel- 
lent season for novelty merchandising. 


Typical of the trend is a two-piece sock, No. 1, from 
Bonwit Teller—of white wool banded with Kelly green. 
This is featured on the cover of the August 15th issue of 
VOGUE. Illustrated is a simple tuck pattern—but this 
item can be made in a rich variety of patterns in the in- 
step as well as the leg on the Komet Links-and-Links 
Machine. 


The “slipper sock”, No. 2, is another extreme novelty, 
many types of which are now appearing. Shown here Is 
one with blue corduroy toes and heels and an instep and 
leg of red wool with a design similar to a cable stitch. 
The “slipper sock” sold well last winter for wear after 
skiing. This vear it is thought that college girls will take . 
it up for lounging and for wear under rubber boots. 


Interesting, too, is the full length red wool campus sock, 
No. 3, produced by Tricamp. It will be sold by Abercrombie 
& Fitch and Lord & Taylor for wear with the knee-length 
skirt for skating and other outdoor sports. Tricamp says 
that full length socks like this have been worn for some 
time by the very smartest French women, and offer definite 
possibilities for merchandising here. 


A flecked tweedy-looking high sock, also from Tricamp., 
is Shown in illustration No. 5. This is made of block dyed 
varn on the regular Komet Machine. Shown with it is a 
white high sock—a Sarfert item expected to be extremely 
popular this fall. 





The first two-color heelless sock to appear on the market 
is the man’s swivel sock in brown and beige, No. 4. This 
and the beautiful chevron-patterned sock, No. 6, shown be- 
low it—a camel-colored Links-and-Links of rayon, rabbit’s 
hair and wool—are also from Sarfert Company. 
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KBNATTING CIRCULAR 





Obviously, those manu- 
facturers equipped with 
machines that produce 
both novelty hosiery and 
the regular “bread and 
butter” staples will be in 
the best position to cover 
market demands __ effec- 
tively. This is exactly 
the value of the S & W 
Komet Links - and - Links 
Machine. It is a versatile 
machine that makes 
many staples, and can be 
switched at any time into 
the production of novel- 
ties of a widely diversi- 


fied character, including all of the newest illustrated 
on this page. Our staff will be glad to give you com- 
plete information about this 
and other S & W machines. 





















KNITTING SECTION 





Dear 


DEAR Boss: 

I’ve been working for you now 
for about five years without any 
trouble, but there’s some things go- 
ing on in your mill that I think you 
ought to know about, so I’m going 
to straighten these things out hy 
writing you this letter. Writing 
letters isn’t easy for me, Boss, but 
I always heard that you don’t like 
the “help” running into the office, 
wasting your time with petty com- 
plaints, so I was a bit scary about 
coming in to see you. But maybe 
after you read this letter, you and 
me will get to be better friends; 
then in the future we can talk 
things over like we ought to and 
that will save both of us a lot of 
trouble. So here goes the fire- 
WOPFES. ...«. 

Boss, the other morning I got up 
at 6 o’clock as usual; my wife 
packed the usual lunch which cost 
about $.25; I drove to the mill (ten 
miles from my house) fully expect- 
ing to do a full day’s work. Imag- 
ine how I felt when, after working 
an hour, the foreman told me to go 
home, explaining that we had run 
out of silk. 

I had earned exactly fifty cents 
in that hour, Boss, which is less, in- 
cluding the cost of driving, than it 
cost me to come to work. Do you 
think that’s fair? It don’t make any 
sense to me, because I think that 
the foreman should have known the 
day before that we were going to 
run short of silk, and should have 
told me not to come to work. That 
would have saved me time and 
money, and would have certainly 
made me feel that the foreman was 
working for my best interests, 
which is as it should be. 

Then there’s the time I came to 
work ten minutes late, and the 
foreman bawled me out before let- 
ting me explain why I didn’t get in 
on time. Nobody bothered to find 
out why I was late, that wasn’t im- 


Boss:— 


portant. The important thing was 
that I had been tardy. It didn’t 
matter that my kid was sick, and 
that I had been up half the night 
with him, which is why I overslept 
that morning. No, nobody cared a 
hoot about that, but maybe if 
they’d of bothered to find out, and 
then would have given me a little 
sympathy and a pat on the back, I’d 
of thought that my boss understood 
such things and I’d of also thought 
that he was a pretty good guy. As 
it is, I just have one more little chip 
on my shoulder. 

And Boss, when I go to the fore- 
man to complain about anything, he 
just gives me a “dead pan” look, 
then sets about giving me hell for 
always being dissatisfied, when he 
should listen to my side of the story 
and then try to set me straight on 
the matter. If he’d do that, Boss, 
I’d think that he was really work- 
ing with me, and not against me 

. which is what I think now. 

And look, Boss, why don’t you put 
the foreman wise that he ought to 
get to know us boys by our first 
names (might be a good idea for 
you to do that too, Boss). For you 
see, the average fellow in the plant 
is a pretty friendly cuss, and he 
responds to friendly treatment. I 
know that when the foreman ad- 
dresses me with a “Hey, you!” 
something inside me tightens up 
and I become hostile in my attitude, 
which certainly doesn’t make for 
smooth labor relations. And we 
need plenty of friendly labor rela- 
tions these days, Boss. 

And here’s another thing that 
gets under my skin. I’ve worked 
here for a number of years and 
fee] that I’m a bit more a part of 
the place than the fellow who has 
only been working here for a short 
time. I also think that my seniori- 
ty should entitle me to considera- 


By Caswell Clifton 
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tion in the matter of getting th- 
best styles to run, also a little more 
work when things get slack. Favo1 
itism towards employees whom you 
may like better than me shouldn't 
be practiced in our mill, Boss. For 
I’m going to resent that sort of 
thing and feel that my years of loy- 
alty haven’t “paid off’. Yes, I’ll 
even probably adopt a “what the 
hell” attitude towards you and the 
mill, and that might mean future 
trouble for both of us. Think it 
over, Boss. 

Then there’s the matter of me 
being a human being, ambitious and 
working to get ahead. Boss, there’s 
nothing pleases me better than to 
think that I’m a better workman 
than some of the other fellows in 
the mill, so why don’t you give me 
a chance to show that I have some- 
thing on the ball. Maybe I have 
some good ideas up my sleeve; may- 
be I try to tell the foreman about 
my ideas and he simply adopts the 
attitude that I’m trying to run his 
job; maybe he just passes my ideas 
up with a shrug. I believe, Boss, 
that if you’d find some way to re 
ward me for new ideas, and give me 
a chance to present them to you, 
I’d think that you were a pretty 
swell guy, and I’d be right in there 
giving you all I have. Try this 
out, Boss, I believe that it will pay 
you. 

Following, are a few other things 
that I don’t like: For instance, 
when pay-day comes on a holiday, 
don’t pay on the day after the holi- 
day. Pay me one day before and 
make me feel good. ... Don’t make 
deductions off my pay for bad work 
that I never get a chance to see. ... 
And that bonus system that you’ve 
installed; I mean the bonus that it’s 
almost humanly impossible to earn. 
... Losing a few hours time chang- 
ing styles, and not getting paid for 
the time. ... Penalizing me for bad 
work, and not rewarding me for 
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good work. ... The foreman riding 
me for mistakes instead of explain- 
ing and showing me how I can mend 
my ways and become a better work- 
man. ... Making me walk to dis- 
tant parts of the mill for silk, yarn, 
needles, etc., when it’s an easy mat- 
ter to keep these things in a handy 
place. Overcharging me for 
needles because you think that this 
is a good method to keep needle 
breakage down to a minimum.... 
And don’t try to start an employee 
group in the mill with your known 


Finishing 


(Article 2: 


AS WILL no doubt be observed, 

bleaching circular knit goods 
by the use of the kier boil and 
chlorine does not differ greatly 
from the process used on woven 
goods for the same purpose. There 
are, however, several variations 
which will be brought out. This 
process is used when the lot of 
goods to be bleached which weighs 
more than 1000 pounds or too much 
to be bleached on an open tub. [For 
bleaching by open tub see August 
COTTON.| Then too, a little more 
time is required to complete the 
kier boil method of bleaching and 
this will have to be considered. 
This is a “production” process and 
the cost on it is much less than for 
bleaching on the open tub. Due to 
the strong caustic boil this process 
gives the most harsh hand or feel 
of any of the three methods. 


Left, goods piled in/on box to be bleached in the kier. 
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favorites at the head. This might 
make me suspicious of you, espe- 
cially if the foreman tries to scare 
the hell out of me by telling me 
what will happen if I don’t join up. 

Boss, I’ve tried to tell you in this 
letter about the things that can be 
corrected to make me a supporter 
of yours. Loyalty, you know, is a 
thing that you can’t tell me about, 
or force me into. .. «I must feel it. 
And I know that if you’ll just put 
forth one little extra ounce of ef- 
fort in this direction, I’ll learn to 


think that you’re a regular guy and 
I’ll want to give you my best, and 
then . .. I’d like to see anybody 
try to come between us. Just treat 
me with a little more consideration, 
make me feel that you’re giving me 
a square deal, and we'll get along 
swell. And that’s an easy plan to 
adopt, Boss. 

Well, that’s all, Boss, and I hope 
this letter will help to make you 
the man I think you ought to be. 

Loyally yours, 
Employee No. 1. 


Cireular Knit Goods 


The Kier Boil and Chlorine) 


© This is the second of a series of articles on the finish- 
ing of circular knit goods, as prepared by a practical mill 


man. 


The first installment, which appeared in the August 


issue, covered the quick bleaching of fabrics on the open 
tub. This article discusses the use of the kier boil and 


chlorine. 
with peroxide. 


In order to get continuous run- 
ning the entire lot of goods to be 
bleached is made into one piece. 
This is accomplished by sewing 
the ends of successive pieces to- 
gether. Knit goods come to the 
bleachery in the form of rolls, 
which vary from 25 to 85 pounds 
in weight and from 12 to 30 inches 
in width. The length depends on 
the weight of the goods per unit 
of length. To increase the ease of 
running, goods of as near the same 
construction as is possible are run 
together. 


The next will take up the bleaching of knit goods 


When the lot of kier load con- 
sists of goods of varying weights, 
it is best to begin with either the 
heaviest or the lightest and grad- 
ually work to the other extreme. 
This greatly improves the running 
over the kier loading equipment 
and will also improve the running 
on the reel tub when the goods are 
being washed out. In preparing 
the goods each piece is pulled from 
its roll by a pair of wooden rollers 
suspended from the ceiling. The 
goods drop into a large box (ca- 
pacity 1200 to 1800 pounds of dry 


Right, pulling goods from kier after boil-out. 
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...and sales are on the increase since 


we began knitting with TM W Needles.” 
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Mie. 
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Goods passing through J-box containing bleaching solution 


goods) placed under the rollers. 
This, of course, necessitates stop- 
ping when each piece is pulled off 
its roll so that the last end of this 
plece may be sewed to the outer 
end of the next piece. If the goods 
were folded in the same manner as 
are woven goods, they could be 
“laid out” and all the sewing done 
at one time. When loading or 
souring is begun the ends of suc- 
cessive boxes are sewed together 
thus forming one continuous piece. 


The Kier 


The most common type kier is a 
large cylindrical kettle with 
rounded ends and of greater 
height than in diameter. The size 
is usually expressed in terms of 
the capacity of cloth load. Two 
and four-ton kiers are common 
sizes. An iron grate forms a false 
bottom in the kier on which the 
cloth is piled, the space under this 
bottom acting as a well in which 
the liquor collects for recircula- 
tion through the goods. There is 
a large opening in the center of 
the top for loading and unloading 
the kier. This opening is closed 
by a massive cast iron cover and 
may be secured by several large 
bolts. A centrifugal pump forces 
the liquor from the bottom of the 
kier up through the heater and out 
through the spray in the top of 
the kier. The heater is a cylinder 
of the same height as the kier and 
about two feet in diameter. In- 
side are flues similar to those in 
a steam boiler. Live steam is cir- 
culated around the flues while the 
Kier liquor circulates through the 


flues. This is a very efficient 
method of heating the liquor with- 
out dilution as would be the case 
were live steam introduced into 
the kier. 


Brown Sour 


Although knit goods contain no 
size compounds, it has been found 
that a souring with a dilute solu- 
tion of sulfuric acid (used on wov- 
en goods to break down the size) 
greatly improves the shade ob- 
tained. Besides wetting out the 
goods thoroughly, which is essen- 
tial, the natural impurities of the 
cotton seem to be broken down to 
a certain extent by the action of 
the acid. The goods are pulled 
from the box by a reel and dropped 
into a J-box containing the acid 
solution. This solution should be 
kept at a specific gravity of from 
14 to 1 degree Twaddle by check- 
ing frequently with a hydrometer. 

As the goods are passed from 
the sour box the excess liquid is 
squeezed out and the goods piled 
in a pit. There is no definite 
length of time for the goods to re- 
main in this condition for the ac- 
tion of the acid is fairly rapid. 
Loading the kier is usually begun 
as soon as the entire lot has been 
passed through the solution. The 
important thing is not to allow the 
goods to dry out with the acid in 
them as this would cause tender- 
ing. 


Loading the Kier 


The goods are pulled from the 
sour pit by a washer which con- 
sists of a pair of rubber rollers in 


a horizontal position over a tank 
about 20 feet deep. There is an- 
other roller in the bottom of this 
tank under which the goods pass. 
In the case of woven cloth, the 
goods pass under this bottom roll- 
er several times in moving from 
one end of tne washer to the oth- 
er. This is not advisable for knit 
cloth, however, for there is a cer- 
tain amount of stretching between 
the squeeze rollers and the bottom 
roller. To eliminate this or to 
prevent too much stretching, knit 
goods are only passed under the 
roller once, through the squeeze 
rollers and out of the washer. 

From the washer the goods are 
passed into a J-box containing a 
weak solution of sodium carbonate 
to neutralize the acid left in the 
cloth. Were this not done the acid 
would react with the iron of the 
kier injuring the kier as well as 
the cloth. Automatic kier pilers 
are used successfully in most 
kiers. Results from kier to kier 
will be much more uniform when a 
piler is used, though a kier may be 
loaded or piled successfully by 
hand. Water used with the piler 
helps settle the cloth down as it is 
piled, thus increasing the amount 
that can be loaded into the kier. 
It is not necessary to tie the goods 
down in the kier because the boil- 
ing 1s done without pressure. 


Boiling the Goods 


Boiling out knit goods is not 
nearly so troublesome as is boil- 
ing out woven goods. There are, 
of course, several reasons for the 
difference, some of which will be 
brought out. The construction of 
the goods is the most important 
difference. Knitting yarns are of 
necessity spun with as little twist 
as 1s possible. This naturally 
gives a much softer yarn which is 
more easily penetrated = and 
cleaned. The fabric itself is of 
loose construction as compared 
with woven goods. The absence 
of sizing materials in knit goods 
is another important reason for 
the comparative ease with which 
a good boil out may be obtained. 
Knit goods are never bleached in 
this manner prior to dyeing. This 
is cause for much concern with 
woven goods and is another rea- 
son knit goods boiling is much 
simpler. 


After the kier is loaded the 





CHINESE PROVERB 


“‘He who wishes to know the road through the mountains must ask those who already traveled it” 


In a 40-hour week the new READING high-production twenty-six section forty-five 


gauge full-fashioned knitting machine produces g7 per cent more volume and 


116 per cent more value than the ordinary twenty-section forty-two gauge 
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cover is put in place but not fast- 
ened down. The air vent is left 
open throughout the period of 
boiling since no pressure is de- 
sired. Were the goods boiled un- 
der pressure a decrease in weight 
would result which would affect 
the weight of the finished gar- 
ment too much. This would neces- 
sitate changing the constructions 
of all the various styles. Then, 
too, a satisfactory boil is obtained 
without pressure for reasons stat- 
ed previously. 

The kier charge consists of 3 
per cent caustic (on dry weight of 
goods) and 1 per cent tri-sodium 
phosphate. This is mixed and dis- 
solved in a tank connected with 
the kier. The amount of the en- 
tire charge should be only as 
much as is needed to give good 
circulation. This may seem to be 
very indefinite rule but works 
well even on loads of varying 
weights. It adds up to this; an 
amount of liquor is necessary to 
fill the goods plus enough to fill 
the circulation equipment. Since 
different amounts of goods natur- 
ally hold correspondingly differ- 
ent amounts of water, the ratio on 
different loads will be very near 
the same. The charge is circulat- 
ed through the goods at the boil 
for about 10 hours, and when the 
boiling has been completed, the 
charge is dumped out and the 
goods washed down by running 
cold water through the kier with 
the drain open. 


Bleaching the Knit Goods 


The goods are pulled from the 
kier by a pair of squeeze rollers, 
pass over a reel and are piled in 
the J-box containing the bleaching 
solution (scdium hypo-chlorite). 
This solution varies in strength 
according to the weight and con- 
struction of the goods. being 
bleached. On the average range 
of styles this strength should vary 
from 2 to 3 degrees Twaddle. This 
is a very flexible point in the 
process, however, and can be 
changed to suit the particular 
case. As the goods pass through 
the solution some of the solution 
and strength of it is removed. This 
necessitates checking the specific 
gravity of the solution with a 
Twaddle hydrometer frequently 


and adding the necessary amounts 
There 


of chemic and/or water. 
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has been quite some discussion on 
this method of checking the spe- 
cific gravity of a bleaching solu- 
tion. The foregoing method may 
be too inaccurate for some work 
because as the goods pass through 
the solution there is a _ certain 
amount of matter washed from the 
goods which tends to keep the Sp. 


Gr. up while the bleaching 
strength is actually being de- 
creased. This inaccuracy can be 


removed to a great extent by thor- 
oughly washing the goods in the 
kier. The most accurate manner 
would be to titrate the solution at 
regular intervals instead of check- 
ing the Sp. Gr. This latter meth- 
od would run into complications 
for the bleacher would have to do 
most of this work and should not 
confine himself to so small a task. 

The goods pass from the bleach- 
ing bath through a pair of squeeze 
rollers and are piled into a pit and 
there allowed to bleach. At least 
three hours in the pit is neces- 
sary for a good bleach and up to 
6 or 7 hours is helpful and desir- 
able when the time is available. 
After bleaching, the goods are 
usually soured and finished within 
12 to 20 hours after bleaching. 
This is not essential, however, just 
so the goods are not allowed to dry 
out with the bleaching solution. 

Finishing 

Up to this point all the opera- 
tions have been carried out in the 
bleachery on equipment regularly 
used for woven goods. From this 
point on the knit goods equipment 
is used to finish the goods. When 
bleaching has_ progressed far 
enough the goods are pulled from 
the pit into small boxes, each with 
a capacity of from 8 to 6 pieces 
of goods. These boxes are then 
moved to a reel tub and loaded 
onto the tub. Four pieces are 
loaded simultaneously from four 
different boxes (20 strand tub). 
When loaded, souring is the next 
step followed by an alkaline soap- 
ing, hot washing, and blueing. 
These steps were covered in the 
last of this series and to prevent 
repetition will not be covered 
here. 


General Information 


As is the case in any method of 
bleaching, the boil out is the im- 
portant thing. In fact, a good boil 











out is absolutely essential to a 
good white. In this case a good 
boil out goes back to the wetting 
out of the goods. This takes place, 
as was mentioned, in the brown 
or acid sour. This method of wet- 
ting is far superior to leading the 
goods dry and then wetting out in 
the kier. Since a single strand of 
goods is run through the box con- 
taining the acid solution, there is 
little danger of the goods not be- 
ing thoroughly and uniformly wet 
out. Wetting out an entire kier of 
cloth after it is loaded requires 
much more time and care with 
much greater danger of unsatis- 
factory results. With the goods 
thoroughly wet out there is little 
danger of the boil failing, and even 
if it should fail, the goods will 
most likely be in a uniform condi- 
tion rather than spotted. 

The hand or feel of any piece 
of textile fabric is very important 
from a sales point of view, and 
this, after all, is the important 
thing. Of the three methods used 
for bleaching knit goods, on the 
tub, kier-chlorine, and peroxide, 
the method just described gives 
the more harsh feeling piece of 
goods. Peroxide bleached goods 
have the better feel and the tub 
bleached goods are midway be- 
tween the other two types. The 
reason the kier-chlorine bleached 
goods are more harsh is the strong 
caustic boil to which the goods are 
subjected. This factor will also 
limit the types of goods or styles 
that may be bleached by this meth- 
od. Those styles requiring a good 
hand must be bleached by one of 
the other two methods. 


— 
Remember The Sick 
“Hurry up and get well,” was the 


heading on a sheet of paper signed by 
all the men in the department of a 
man who was sick in the _ hospital. 
These good wishes were personally 
signed by every one of his fellow- 
workers in his department, and at the 
bottom was the line, “Your friends in 
the tool room gang.” 

The Department foreman had started 
this sheet around the department, and 
when he went to call on his man in 
the hospital he took it along and pre- 
sented it to the sick man. 

No question but what that foreman 
was building sincere good will, not only 
on the part of the sick man, but on 
the part of every man who signed the 
greeting. 

A little touch of human kindness and 
consideration goes a long way.—‘Man- 
agement Information”, Elliott Service 
Co., Inc. 
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SELLS MORE 


HE figures are in. The facts are plain. 
Standard Durene’s double absorption, 
quicker evaporation, smooth-running yard- 
age and superior mercerization have in- 
creased many manufacturers’ sales and 
profits. 
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KNITTING KINKS 





Running Nylon 


K DITOR COTTON: 

Does nylon require different machine adjustments 
from silk? What are the major changes ?—CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7112. 

We are running nylon full-fashioned hose and we 
have found that there are no major changes to be 
made on the machines. It is possible to change from 
silk to nylon by making an adjustment of the needles, 
adding or taking press from the needles. 

By the foregoing I don’t mean to imply that nylon 
is easy to run, for it is not. One week it seems to run 
quite well and the next week it will go all wrong. Wea- 
ther conditions have much to do with how well nylon 
runs—the less humidity in the room the better it will 
run. 

Of course nylon processing is still in its infancy, 
but we have found that the main trouble in the han- 
dling of the nylon hosiery is pulled threads. In order 
to eliminate as much of this as possible we have cov- 
ered everything in the mill with fabric that the stock- 
ing might come in contact with, and we also have our 
knitters work with gloves on. It seems that there are 
more pulled threads in the work from the footer. 

We like to know just where the threads in our 
nylon stockings are getting pulled, so we have the work 
examined after each process. The goods from the leg- 
ger are flat examined and when they come from the 
footer they are examined again. This examination is 
carried out through the loopers and the other process- 
es so that we can determine just where the work is 
being pulled. 

Another thing we have learned is that the looper 
clippings get hard after they have stood awhile and 
if they come in contact with the leg a pulled thread 
will result. To eliminate this we hang the dozens of 
stockings straight down in racks and tie them with 
cloth so the clippings will not have a chance to come in 
contact with the rest of the stocking. This has saved 
us considerable pulled threads. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7136 


oe 


Modernizing Old 
Machines 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Do you believe it pays to modernize old machines 
such as lengthening and speeding up full-fashioned 
equipment ?—CONTRIBUTOR No. 7115. 

In my opinion it does pay to modernize old ma- 
chines, and I think it is essential to keep the machin- 
ery properly maintained at all times. I will not com- 
ment on adding sections to the machine. 





Only recently we reconditioned the first 10 ma- 
chines that we bought and they are making fabric 
that compares favorably with the new machines. 

We had an outside crew come in and regrind and 
re-cut the sinker head, reneedle and put in new sink- 
ers and dividers, knocking-over bits, narrowing points, 
and install a lighter jack to conform to the latter type 
of machines; this reduces the breakage of the sinkers. 

Wherever bearings or bushings needed to come out, 
we replaced them. I think the whole job was well 
worthwhile. 

In our plant we have no system of overhauling at 
regular periodic times, but we keep our machines in 
good running order and if one gets out of fix, we 
repair it immediately, keeping the machine in the best 
shape that we know how at all times. If a certain 
machine has a bushing or bearing going bad on us, 
we take the machine down on the week-end and fix it. 

One thing can get wrong with a machine and 
cause some other trouble, so we fix the machine im- 
mediately. ‘“‘A stitch in time saves nine.” 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7120 
* 
EDITOR COTTON: 


I do not believe it would pay to try to modernize 
old full-fashioned machines because the old equipment 
is coarse gauge and to change the gauge would cost 
as much as the new machine. It would be like trying 
to modernize a Model T. The old machines are 18 or 
20 sectioned and the new ones are 30 sectioned. The 
changing from one gauge to another is also imprac- 
tical. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7131 
o¢ 


Streaks Caused by 
Worn Jacks 


EDITOR COTTON: 

What 1s the best method of correcting uneven fab- 
ric, tight and loose streaks, in full-fashioned hosiery, 
caused by unevenly worn jacks in the jack head?— 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7121. 

The sinker heads become worn and have play in 
them; this is the main cause of tight and loose streaks. 
You could put in new sinkers and it would do no good. 
The jack heads could be taken out and reground, but 
I would think that to eliminate the streaks for some 
time it would be necessary to recondition the entire 
machine. 

The reconditioning could be done by getting a crew 
to regrind and re-cut the sinker head, reneedle and 
put in new sinkers and dividers, knocking-over bits, 
narrowing points, etc. Also, any bearings that show 
wear should be replaced. 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7127 











They mean a lot te me 


‘CAs a stylist [ am naturally interested 
in hosiery—style, fit, durability, color 
and quality of knitting. It is part of my 
business to know about such things. 
In buying stockings for myself, | pay 
particular attention to the knitting— 
because it is the basis of good style, fit 
and wearing qualities. | am sure that 
the serviceability of stockings depends 
to a great extent upon how smoothly 


and uniformly they are knitted.?? 


Good needles are necessary in obtaining the best 
knitting results. For knitting is like a chain— 
it is as strong as its weakest stitch. Torrington 
Needles help to make each stitch even and uni- 
form because they are made by special machine 
methods that assure extra uniformity in all the 
details that count—finish, temper, length, width, 
thickness. Let Torringtons help you get - 
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better knitting results. 






TORRINGTON | 
RENEEDLES YOUR BARS 
WITH SCIENTIFIC PRECISION 


WASHING in a special solution removes all 
grease and dirt from your needle bars, sinker 
heads, knocking over bars and jack heads 
before work is begun on them. 


LOADING is done with great care by experi- 
enced men. Clamps are replaced and tightened 
with equal pressure. A special indicator as- 
sures equal alignment of needles one end of 
the bar to another. 


CHECKING for correct needle alignment, 
height of beard and centering in the groove 
is done by gauge for absolute uniformity. 
Needles are also spaced by gauge — not by 
eye. Final checking repeats every check made 
by straighteners. 




















TORRINGTON 


Needles and Sinkers 






































BUT NO VARIATION IN QUALITIES 


How many different types of needles do you use in your mill? 


Whatever the number, your demands can be met by Torrington. 


For the Torrington line is complete in variety. But Torrington ‘THE TORRINGTON CO., TORRINGTO 
(CONN., U.S.A. + ESTABLISHED 1% 


oe ; The Torrington Company... 1640 Fairmount Ave., Phi >.’ 
no variation in the quality of each type. Accuracy, for instance, © 1s Saedation Go. inc... 200 Pith Ave. New Yo. N 
; : a The Torrington Company, 538 South Wells St., Chicc 30 ! 
in controlling all the factors that count in obtaining the best ee Veadetien Comoeny, Guilled Bile. Greensboro ‘.| 

—— ' , , The Torrington Company, 210 South Street, Boston \c 
knitting results—fine temper, smooth finish, correct dimensions The Torrington Company, 1709 Locust St. St. Lou 

. . : : , ‘ E.G. Pavles . . . Bendix Building, los Angele: —° 
—is maintained at Torrington by specially developed machines. The Torrington Co., lid.,137 Wellington St.W;, Torontc -. 


It is this uniform quality and complete variety that make Torring- sin a ae 7 all 


machine methods of manufacture assure you that there will be 


tons the first choice of so many carefully managed knitting mills. 
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Service from Machines 
on 2 and 3-Shifts 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Do hosiery machines give better service when run- 
ning three shifts than when running two shifts?— 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7123. 

In my opinion the full-fashioned machine will 
give better service when running two shifts than 
when running three shifts. Having three knitters 
on one machine is just too many. I really think 
there would be better work if the mill only ran one 
shift and had one man to work on one machine. This 
one man could be held responsible for his machine 
and would take more pride and care in how he kept 
it running; the needles, etc., would be kept in better 
condition, and hence the machine would produce a 
better fabric. 

On the two shift operation there is some buck 
passing between the first and second shifts and if 
there were three shifts there would be just that 
much more. 

This does not even take into consideration the 
effect of overproduction on the entire industry. 

I have heard it said that the machines do not 
start up very well in the mornings after they have 
been stopped for several hours, and this may have 
been the basis of the question. If so, I might say 
for this man’s benefit that we do not have trouble in 
starting up in the morning. Our men lubricate the 
sinkers, needles, narrowing points and picot points 
at night, and we never have trouble starting up even 
on Monday mornings. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7129 
ee 


Length and Match 
Control 


EDITOR COTTON: 

What system do you consider best for length and 
match control on full-fashioned machines ?—CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7114. 

The best system that I know is to count the number 
of courses per inch while the fabric is on the machine 
and then adjust the machine accordingly if it is not 
producing the desired fabric. We can move the draw- 
off roller to slacken all heads and by looking along the 
entire line of heads can tell at a glance which ones 
are tight or loose, and then make the necessary adjust- 
ment, 

We have found that by using the one-inch method 
of counting that we can keep the lengths in line very 
well. Some mills measure two inches and others one 
inch, and some men in the same mill measure one 
inch and others two, but the fabric would be more con- 
sistent if the mills used the one-inch method. 

: CONTRIBUTOR No. 7137 
+ 
EDITOR COTTON: 
The length control depends on what type of silk 
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you are running, that is, whether it is crepe, high 
twist or low twist. To regulate the match you must 
have even temperature and even humidity. For crepe 
twist you need high humidity. 

Another thing about humidity: Suppose this 
morning the humidity is quite high and it penetrates 
the knitting room; if there is no air conditioning you 
will get from one-half to one inch longer stockings 
than you will get in dry weather. The high humidi: 
ty makes the stockings run longer. 

As far as matching between the leg and the foot 
is concerned, this is a matter of using the same silk 
in the leg and the foot. If you are using a 10-bale 
lot in the leg, you should use the same silk from this 
10-bale lot in the foot also. If different silk is used 
in the leg and foot there is likely to be trouble. 

If we start in on a 10-bale lot, we run it or 
through, identifying it by tinting in our own throw 
ing plant, but if the mills wish their throwster to 
tint the silk for them he will do so. 

Another way to insure matching between the leg 
and the foot is to blend the silk. We use both sys- 
tems. It simply depends on how many bales will be 
needed in making one number. 

Something else that is important in preventing 
mismatching is to check the courses in the legger 
with those in the footer. Blending will not help at 
this point because this is a machine adjustment. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7130 


— QQ —— 
No *Speeialist Fixers” 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Having read “The Specialist Machine Fixer” or 
page 134 of your May issue, and inasmuch as the 
contributor expressed his desire for comment, I am 
offering a few words. The article was very inter- 
esting, but I can’t quite agree with the writer. 

To begin with, there has only been one great 
“Specialist” of our time, the one so widely charac- 
terized by a Mr. Chic Sale, and the effect of modern 
plumbing on his specialty need not be mentioned. 

I agree with the writer that there is a necessity 
for specialists in the hosiery mill, but each and every 
fixer should be a specialist on his own set of ma- 
chines. In my hosiery mill experience, and I am a 
fixer, I have seen the suggested “line men” idea tried 
and the result was an increase of bad work with 
much difficulty and doubt as to where the respon- 
sibility could be placed. I’m wondering if ‘““CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 7074” is a fixer. If so, how does he like 
pulling a machine into the line that another man has 
overhauled. Every good fixer I know hates to take 
over a machine from another man, for no two fixers 
make their adjustments alike and in no time the ma- 
chines will be operating like a Chinese puzzle. 

Experience has proved that the best results are 
obtained when the fixer on a set of machines knows 
each machine, inside and out, for its individual weak 
points and bad habits. How can a fixer learn his 
machines to the best advantage if he is not permit- 
ted to get familiar with them? Of course, if a fixer 
is satisfied just to go along through the years and 
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keep up a line of machines there is no alternative but 
to have a “specialist” who can help him over the 
rough spots, but the average young fixer today wants 
to progress and get ahead of the next fellow. He wants 
to learn all the new stuff and takes pride in having 
his set of machines running better and more regu- 
larly than the others. A mechanically inclined fixer 
of this sort is an asset to any textile mill and should 
be given every advantage and encouragement. 

True, there is a shortage of good fixers today, 
but it is the fault of the mill owners and managers. 
Through the process of taking a likable knitter and 
giving him a few weeks of instruction and coaching 
on needle insertion and alignment, there has become 
an over supply of “everyday” fixers. These fellows 
were thrilled at being called a fixer and the very 
few extra dollars their pay envelopes contained. The 
mill owners relished the idea of lower fixing costs 
and practiced it so extensively that many good fixers 
saw the storm cloud gathering and took up other 
kinds of work. It is very unfair and discouraging 
for a progressive fixer to break in a green one who 
later will take his job at less money. 

As the writer says, in small mills it is necessary 
for the fixer to know it all so why not in the larger 
ones. In the spirit of progress, each and every man 
should learn all he can so that he doesn’t have to 
stick on one job all his life, but be able to go out 
and take more responsible positions. One big trou- 
ble with the hosiery industry today is that too many 
of our overseers and managers know nothing about 
the mechanical end of it or what a fixer is up 
against, and consequently, they don’t cooperate with 
the help to the company’s best advantage. A large 
majority of our mills have harbored mediocre help 
so long that their machines are practically a mess of 
junk and they are forced to find a good man now and 
then to come in and straighten things out. A lot of 
them complain to the makers of the machines and 
when a man is sent out to answer the call the first 
trouble he finds is sloppy fixing. 

Not so many years ago it was customary in the 
hosiery industry to have the best men on the night 
shifts for they could be depended on to do their work 
without someone to watch over them all the time. It 
was also quite common to pay these night workers 
better than the day force so that a night job became 
a thing to cherish and work for. I know of one night 
crew that got along so well they were “called on the 
carpet”. Sounds quecr, doesn’t it? A few families 
living near the mill complained about the noise the 
night crew made. It developed that all they did was 
sing and the owner was so glad to learn he had em- 
ployees so contented they could sing at their work 
that he didn’t ask them to stop but asked them to 
make it a trifle softer. 

A grave mistake was made by the mills that 
changed the system to having a good man on in the 
day time only and learners on the late shifts. Gen- 
erally, the day fixer literally has to work his head 
off to get things in shape for the next shift, and even 
then he is so hurried he can’t do the necessary work 
thoroughly, and the very next morning the picture 
is the same thing over again. In several cases figures 
have proved that fixing costs actually increased by 
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employing such methods. With the advent of finer 
gauge machines, fancy patterns, and finer yarns, the 
percentage of seconds and waste increased enor- 
mously. In order to balance the production sheet 
many mills employed cheaper fixers while the smart 
ones got better fixers to keep their machines up and 
the bad work down. 

In my opinion there are two distinct classes of 
hosiery machine fixers. The Fixer—a man who just 
piddles around until he stumbles onto the trouble. He 
can temporarily remedy a given fault after he has 
been taught how. The Mechanic—an alert and me- 
chanical minded man. He can trace the trouble to 
its source and permanently put it to rights. If more 
importance were attached to the latter fewer fixing 
problems would arise. 

- “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7074” states that “it takes 
many months and even years, to train a fixer’. Yes, 
it does, but I don’t think that is carrying it far 
enough. Among my friends and acquaintances in 
the hosiery business the general belief is that a self- 
made mechanic is worth much more to a concern 
than a “trained” fixer. The idea that a man is never 
completely trained is universal. In a hosiery mill, 
as in any other line of business, the longer a person 
stays with it the more he learns. Somewhere, some- 
time, something will happen to a particular machine 
and fixer that has never happened before to anyone 
and may never happen again. The “specialist” 
wouldn’t be of any help to the fixer nor the fixer to 
him. So, for the benefit of progress, efficiency, and 
congenial working conditions, we must all work to- 
gether, and I can see no place in the hosiery mill for 
a specialist. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7107 


Fine Goods on Coarse 
Gauge Machine 


THE FOLLOWING question was submitted to the 
editors of COTTON: “We have some 176-needle 
56-gauge 334-inch Banner machines equipped with 36- 
gauge needles, which we use to make heavy or coarse 
gauge anklets. Is it practical to make fine gauge 
goods on these machines by changing the needles to 
06-gauge needles with 48-gauge hooks? Should any 
other changes be made on the machines ?—‘Contribu- 
tor No. 7050’.” 
The following answers from practical mill men are 
in answer to the question: 
EDITOR COTTON: 
36-gauge needles with 48-gauge hooks would make 
a somewhat finer fabric but to make a fine fabric it 
would be necessary to change cylinders to 200-or 220- 
needle. There would be very little difference be- 
tween 36-gauge and 48-gauge hooks in a 176-needle 
machine. Finer gauge cylinders can be purchased and 
I would recommend changing the cylinders. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7108 
o 
EDITOR COTTON: 


With reference to making fine gauge hosiery on 
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a 36-gauge machine by using 36-gauge needles with 
48-gauge hooks, it is my opinion that changing the 
needle hook will not change the gauge of the fabric 
very much. The number of needles in the cylinder 
and the size of the yarn used determine the gauge of 
the fabric. 

It is possible to make a fabric on the machine in 
question that will look like 48-gauge fabric. If this 
is done by using 48-gauge hoop and smaller yarn, 
about 250 denier, the hosiery made would be size 8 
or 9 and would have the appearance of being 48-gauge. 
Even this set-up will not make a good 48-gauge fabric, 
but it will make a good imitation. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7109 


Even Heel and Toe 
Stitch on Banner 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in answer to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7055” who, 
on page 166 of the April 1940 issue of COTTON, asked 
“when running Banner machines, what is the best way 
to even the heel and toe stitch?” 

There are those that consider turning the machine 
forward and then turning it backward to determine 


An Eye on the Knitting Mills 
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which way the loose or tight stitches are made, then 
adjust accordingly. But I think a better method is 
first to gauge the stitch cams with a gauge provided 
by the manufacturer for this purpose, then check the 
raising cams to see that they are close and at the cor- 
rect angle. 

It is important that the needles start raising as 
soon as they have reached their lowest point; also, 
the side sinker cams and the bumpers should be 
checked. 

The sinker cams should be set so that the throats 
of the sinkers come into the back of the needle. Bump- 
ers should be set so there are three sinkers between 
the knitting point and where the sinkers start in. The 
stitch should bé“%even, but if it isn’t, raise the latch 
ring and there determine which is the loose stitch— 
adjusting the stitch accordingly. 

Sometimes the stitch will be uneven near the gore 
and be okeh in the center. This is sometimes caused 
by having too much tension on the yarn. If it runs 
free until the take-up comes down, then has to pull 
through the tight tension, it will cause a tighter 
stitch. In this case, loosen the tension until it is no 
tighter than the take-up spring. If the foregoing in- 
structions are followed closely, the machine will pro- 
duce a perfectly even stitch. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7100 


Julius Kayser & Company has pre- 
sented knee-length socks fashioned of 
Durene yarn for fall and winter cam- 





The North Carolina Division of Com- 
merce and Industry, Raleigh, has an- 
nounced that five new hosiery mills 
were established in the state during 
the first four months of the year and 
that additions have been made to five 
existing plants. The new mills are: 
Black Hosiery Mills Co., Midland; 
Vance Hosiery Mills, Inc., Henderson: 
Surrat Bros., Lexington; McCauley 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Statesville; Cooks- 
ville Hosiery Mills, Vale. Additions 
were erected by Standard Hosiery 
Mills, Alamance; Triangle Hosiery 
Mill, High Point; Davis Full-Fashion- 
ed Hosiery Mills, Greenville; Renfro 
Hosiery Mill Co., Mt. Airy; and Har- 
riss & Covington Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
High Point. 


Morristown (Tenn.) Knitting Mills, 
Inc., have established branch plants at 
Danbridge and White Pine, Tenn. The 
Danbridge plant houses 60 Banner 
knitting machines and the White Pine 
plant has approximately 80 machines 
and auxiliary equipment. Dyeing and 
finishing is done at the plant in Mor- 
ristown. 


Luray (Va.) Textile Corporation, 
with a maximum capital of $200,000, 
has been granted a charter to estab- 
lish a throwing corporation. Ernest 
Galesel, Clifton, N. J., is president. 
Negotiations have been under way for 
some time and bids have been sub- 


mitted for the building. The first 
unit is expected to employ 250 workers. 


Owen-Osborne, Inc., Gainesville, Ga., 
have under construction, adjacent to 
the present plant, a building which is 
said will double the capacity of the 
plant. Contract for the addition is be- 
ing handled by McCoy Construction 
Company, Greenville, S. C. 


Walton Hosiery Mill, Dekuniak, 
Springs, Fla., it is reported, have been 
purchased by W. F. Green, local at- 
torney. There are some $10,0U0U in 
claims against the mill but plans are 
under way, which is completed, will 
permit the mill to be operated again. 


Walton Knitting Mill, Hickory, N. C., 
has begun construction of a 36 x 40 
foot addition to its plant. The new 
addition will provide space for instal- 
lation of additional machines, it is 
understood. 


The final liquidation of the Okey 
Hosiery Company, Charlotte, N. C., 
has been effected. Principal assets 
consisted of knitting machines and 
other equipment; these were turned 


over to the mortgage holders. 


Owner of the Uiark Hosiery Mills, 
Marietta, Ga., has announced that he 
will open a hosiery mill at Burlington. 
N. C., in the former location of the 
Full-Knit Hosiery Mill. 


pus and sportswear in brown, camel, 
chamois, navy, red green, ice blue and 
White. 


W. I. Hedges of Chattanooga has 
begun operation of the Ringgold (Ga.) 
Hosiery Mills in the old Whitsett 
house; children’s hosiery are produced. 


It is reported that ‘Thompson 
Ilosiery Mill, Graham, N. C., will be 
moved to Burlington, N. C., in the Au- 
rora Cotton Mill building. 


Lauderdale Hosiery Mills, Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla., have closed temporarily 
and will probably be moved to another 
place in the same city. 


At Henderson, N. C., the Vunce 
Hosiery Mills have changed names and 
are now known as the Continental 
Ilosiery Mills. 


Wyatt Knitting Company, Sanford, 
N. C., is reported to be installing ad- 
ditional full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines and auxiliary equipment. 


Sapphire Hosiery Corporation of 
Philadelphia has filed papers of incor- 
poration, showing capitalization of 
$152.000. 


Ashilin Hosiery Corporation, New 
York City, has filed papers of incorpo- 
ration with 100 shares of no par stock. 
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from the Features 
of a Mechanical Wonder 
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THE BOARDERS benefit through the comfort- 
able working conditions provided by the Proctor 
Automatic Boarding Machines as well as the 
e-a-s-e with which this equipment enables them 
to board more dozen pairs of hosiery in an 8-hour 
day and thereby increase their earnings. 


THE MANUFACTURER and FINISHER bene- 
fit through savings resulting from the mainte- 
nance of high quality results at high production 
in little floor space. Production is limited only 
by the mechanical speed of 32 dozen pairs per 
hour on the 2-operator machine for women’s 
hosiery and 52 dozen pairs per hour on the 
2-operator machine for men’s half hose. 


THE SALESGIRL benefits by the unvarying high 
quality of stockings that have received ideal 
finishing on Proctor Automatic Machines. Such 
hosiery’s appearance has sales appeal which means 
more sales. And she may make her sales with 
confidence in her recommendations . . . with 
the fore-knowledge that satisfaction to the cus- 
tomer is assured. 


THE CONSUMERS benefit by being able to 
purchase with confidence socks and stockings of 
manufacturers whose names have come to stand 
for assured quality . .. the best in appearance 
and comfort. 


Let us send you an interesting and 
educational booklet —The only complete 
description of modern scientific boarding. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ 


INCORPORATED » PHILADELPHIA 
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Automatic Machine for Men’s Half Hose 


Automatic Machine for Women’s Hosiery 





PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ Qutomatic BOARDING MACHINES 
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Inserting Needles in 
Banner Machine 





EDITOR COTTON: 


On page 166 of the April issue of COTTON, your 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 7053” has asked the following ques- 
tion: “When changing cylinders on Banner machines, 
and the ones that are to be used have no needles, what 
is the best method of determining where the long and 
short butt needles should be placed? Please explain in 
detail.” 

In answer, I would suggest putting the cylinder in 


swing past the rise cam. Then add more long needles 
around the cylinder until the proper number of long 
needles are inserted in the machine. 

Next, add the short needles and then run the ma- 
chine off of the heel onto the toe and see if the rise 
cam raises the long needles in time for them to pass 
the center cam. If they don’t then you might have to 
change a needle or two as all drum pawls don’t kick 
the same. Another thing, when the picks have taken 
all the needles down on the toe and the machine starts 
off, the picks should drop before the last short needle 
that is up gets around to it. If this does not occur the 
pick will take it down and go back up and cause it to 
break long needles as they come off of the toe; also, 
the drum paw! not kicking up far enough will cause 





the machine and turning the machine on the heel, this. 
starting with the long needles and seeing that they 





New Reading Full-Fashioned 
Machine 


Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa., 
has designed and made.available new 
30-section high-speed leggers and foot- 
ers which are said to combine high pro- 
duction of first quality fabric with a 
maximum of mechanical efficiency. Mill 
men that have seen this new machine 
report favorably on it. The machine is 
equipped with many exclusive features, 
among which are: 

Hook-up attachment, developed to 
provide automatic welt bar-hook-up 
when starting the knitting process. It 
consists essentialiy of specially de- 
signed draw-off bridges and central op- 
erating mechanism for controlling sim- 
ultaneous insertion of the welt bars 
and the hook-up operation. The device 
results in increased production. 

Automatic brush shifting speed con- 
trol to eliminate electrical equipment 
formerly required for speed reducing; 
at the same time it furnishes from 8 
to 12 speed changes that are available 
during the knitting of a leg or foot 
blank. The machine speed for narrow- 
ing or lace-forming can be set at any 
desired point over the speed range 
quickly and accurately. Any pre-deter- 
mined machine speeds can be set-up by 


the fixer and changed at will to pro- 
vide for style requirements. 

Automatic knock-over bit roller shift- 
ing, which through direct chain motion 
action the knock-over bit rollers are 
automatically shifted to the desired 
cam at any point during the knitting 
process furnishes either 8 or 12 
changes during course of knitting. 

14-row chain motion from which ya- 
rious automatic features are controlled. 
A feature of this unit is positive rocker 
shifting arrangement by direct cam ac- 
tion. Has built-in course counter and 
footer counter is designed so that a 
change in foot size involving the elimi- 
nation or addition of as many as 210 
courses can be made instantly by set- 
ting a plunger. 

B.T.A. variable speed motor drive 
with dynamic braking, allowing the fol- 
lowing: instant changes in knitting 
speed of from 26 to 80 courses per min- 
ute through use of automatic brush 
shifting device; quick stops without 
maintenance troubles; high power fac- 
tor (averages about 90 per cent); pos- 
sible to operate the machine at high 
speed 67 per cent of the time; elimina- 
tion of direct contact switches through 
use of mercury tube switch. 

Other features of the new machine 
are: automatic regulating motion com- 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7095 
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Some of the importa t motons of the new 
Reading machine are show. in the three 
above photos. Left, the operating unit of 
the welt bar hook-up attachment. Center, 
the welt bar hook-up attachment, showing 
welt bars inserted, ready for completing the 
hook-up operation. Right, the operating unit 
of the automatic brush shifting device co-- 
trolling the B.T.A. motor. 


hines with automatic loose course mo- 
tion; automatic draw-off motion; “Con- 
ditionaire’; double spindle reinforced 
selvage attachment, including means 
for making 4-needle steps automatical- 
ly; improved cam shaft rocker; 30-nee- 
dle movement for center lace attach- 
ment; positive, cam operated carrier 
rod shock absorber: improved coulier 
motion; alternating 3-carrier attach- 
ment; balancing cams; camshaft air 
brake; coulier motion safety switch: 
lockstitch attachment ; oscillating 
draw-off reel shaft; safety release for 
narrowing lift shaft; single needle 
bars; wide sinker heads; water cooled 
friction shaft; improved splicing at- 
tachment; adjustable dogs on carrier 
rods; adjustable stops on reinforced 
selvage nuts; adjustable tension felt- 
less moistening troughs with water lev- 
eling device; corrosion-proof protecting 
aprons with drain gutters for dispos- 
ing of excess moistening fluid; and 
ballbearings for handwheel shaft. 
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METROPOLITAN SEWING MACHINE DIVISION OF 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO. 


656-658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS 


Unsatisfactory Conditions in Knit Goods—Normal Buying Being 
Delayed By War and Other Uncertainties—Hosiery Produc- 
tion Smaller Than Same Period in 1939—Underwear Mills Not 
Booking New Business In Volume—Prices Unchanged—Gov- 
ernment Rearmament Means Large Knit Goods Needs. 


August 16, 1940 


ALTHOUGH predictions are general that the vast sums the govern- 
ment is spending and will spend on rearmament will mean much 
better consumer buying of such lines as hosiery and underwear, there 


has been no preparation for this by the wholesale markets. 


Buying 


for fall and next spring has been delayed by a majority of buyers who 
give as the main reason the fear of what effect a victory over England 
might mean to business in this country or what effect an early peace 
might have on the inventory values of many textiles. An important 
factor in the market and one that is going to become much more im- 
portant is the government buying of all types of knit goods, including 
large amounts of hosiery and underwear, cotton and wool as well as 


mercerized socks. 


Prices of commodities such as silk, wool and cottor 


show no great changes and this also applies to knit goods. 


Fuall-Fashioned 


Demand for full-fashioned women’s 
hosiery has been quiet again this 
month with prices named by knitters 
and jobbers showing no change. The 
exception to dullness is nylon mer- 
chandise which continues to be out- 
standing with retailers generally sell- 
ing the goods quickly and manufactur- 
ers being unable to accumulate any 
stocks. One result of the nylon promo- 
tion is that some full-fashioned manu- 
facturers have announced that they 
will confine their silk numbers to less 
than $1.00 while over that price will 
be nylons; such an announcement was 
made recently by Cannon Mills. Berk- 
shire Knitting Mills announced they 
would withdraw nylon hosiery in 45- 
gauge retailing at $1.15 and will con- 
fine their nylons to $1.35 numbers. 

Full-fashioned shipments for the 
first half of this year were almost 4 
per cent smaller than during the same 
six months last year and the curtail- 
ment until recently has been more se- 
vere in the second quarter than in the 
first three months. Full-fashioned 
shipments in June were the lowest in 
any June for several years, reflecting 
the unsatisfactory condition of the 
market. Yet consumer demand is go- 
ing to be better this Fall and Winter 
with more people back at work and 
silk full-fashioned hosiery is cheap, 
meaning that it will not experience 
consumer resistance. In view of this 
manufacturers will see better business 
ence stocks in mills’ hands become 


smaller. These were large during the 
first half of the year but now show 
signs of declining. 

The stability in raw silk is another 
factor that is going to develop more 
confidence as goods buyers see that no 
lower hosiery prices can come from 
that end. While the last months have 
been discouraging the outlook for full- 
fashioned is definitely better and mills 
should have a more profitable second 
half although no boom is in sight un- 
der any conditions. 


Half-Hose 


Men’s half-hose mills have been avy- 
eraging in volume about 8 to 10 per 
cent behind last year and their expe 
rience for the first half of the year is 
about in that proportion. At present 
there is a good retail interest in the 
short summer socks with elastic tops 
but knitters are now working on the 
wool goods for the coming winter. It 
was felt for a time that the domestic 
situation in wool lines would be helped 
by the war situation especially as it 
affects the British goods but it has 
not worked out this way. Imports of 
such goods have held up better than 
expected and American mills are slow 
to get to work on the winter lines, not 
wanting to accumulate large stocks of 
goods in case the war were to end 
suddenly and wool might then pos- 
sibly go down in price. The smaller 
shipments of half-hose this year as 
compared with the first half of last 
year is more noticeable in the regular 
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length socks than in the slacks or 
short types. In the latter the reduc- 
tion in the first half of this year was 
only 2.5 per cent compared with about 
10 per cent drop in total half-hose 
shipments. This shows that the-sea- 
son has held up proportionately better 
in the short goods which are still mov- 
ing in an active manner at retail so 
that no accumulation of stocks of 
such goods is being witnessed. 


Seamless 


There have been reports that early 
volume buying has started for the 1941 
spring season in anklets but confirma- 
tion of these has not been possible al- 
though some business has been placed 
for that delivery. The buying is in 
staple goods as some mills at present 
have not completed their spring offer- 
ings and have made only tentative 
showings with partial samples. Activi- 
ty in these lines will come in Septem- 
ber with specifications late in the year 
Terry cloth constructions had a very 
active spring here but with hot weath- 
er they became quiet and there was 
some talk in the various divisions of 
the market that they had been only a 
flash in the pan and would not come 
to life for fall and winter. This is 
not going to be the case; terry cloth 
in anklets and half-hose will be good 
fall numbers, this being already indi- 
cated by jobber experience. 


Underwear 


Underwear mills were busy most of 
the first months of the year getting 
out the large volume of business that 
was placed at and shortly after the 
outbreak of the war last fall. They 
were not in receipt of a large volume 
of new business since so that even 
though most have a fair to good pro- 
duction record for the first six months 
at present they are not busy. They 
have shipped out much faster than 
they have booked new orders. There 
are a few now that sell large retail 
outlets such as the chains that are 
busy but most are now quiet and 
working only part time until demand 
for the fall line gets active. The gov- 
ernment has been an active buyer of 
cotton and wool underwear in recent 
weeks and promises to step up its com- 
mitments further in the near future 
as the larger army, the national guard 
and the Civilian Conservation Corps 
needs are met. There is no sign of 
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hurry on the part of manufacturers to 
open their spring lines, indicating that 
buyers are holding off on commitments 
that far into the ftture. 


Three Shift Operations by 
Hosiery Mills Surveyed 


The three shift operations of the 
hosiery industry as of the last quarter 
of last year are being surveyed by the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers in conjunction with a survey 
of the industry’s knitting machines. 
The association has repeatedly pointed 
out that an industry which is already 
over-capacitated cannot stand the lux- 
ury of three shift operations. What- 
ever advantage may accrue to those 
few plants which operate on three 
shifts will gradually disappear as 
other plants move in the same direc- 
tion for their self protection. In the 
last analysis, the position of the indus- 
try as a seller will become weaker as 
the balance between supply and de- 
mand is further dislocated, according 
to the association. Officers of this or- 
ganization know that many of the 
managements which have indulged in 
three shift operations will be glad to 
see such operations discontinued. 

The association made no estimate as 
to the amount of the equipment which 
has been operating twenty-four hours 
a day until the survey has been com- 
pleted. In this connection it made the 
comment that when the facts are at 
hand consideration will be given as to 
Ways and means by which to deal fur- 
ther with this great problem. The 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers following action taken at its re 
cent annual convention in Milwaukee 
is now conducting a referendum of its 
members on a resolution regarding 
three-shift operation of hosiery mills. 
This resolution empowers and author- 
izes the union’s national executive 
board to adopt any and all legitimate 
ways and means which it may deem 
necessary to protect and preserve the 
interests of the membership with ref- 
erence to the three shift method of op- 
eration of hosiery machines. The union 
has declared that it continues to op- 
pose the third shift and it also is seek- 
ing the best manner of attacking this 
problem. 


Underwear Institute Plans 
Defense Capacity Study 


An industry-wide survey to deter- 
mine the ability of underwear manu- 
facturers to produce underwear or al- 
lied products required by the United 
States for national defense purposes is 
being made by the Underwear Insti- 
tute. All industries are now being 
obliged to consider their ability to fur- 
nish materials necessary for national 
defense. In this connection Federal 
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by a larger percentage of the public. 


is to be placed into effect shortly. 





FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by COTTON’S market correspondent) 


Confidence in the future has been lacking, with most of the blame for this 
condition of business being placed upon the war situation abroad. Buyers in most 
lines seem unwilling to operate ahead until the Battle of England reaches a stage 
where the future can be foretold with more accuracy than at present. This has 
meant that fall business is late in being placed and there is less talk of spring 
orders in knit goods than in a more normal year. 

In the domestic picture the main factor for the coming months is that vast sums 
are being spent by the government and as these expenditures work down to the 
retailers there is going to be a large demand for consumer goods of which textiles 
are an important part. This means that the latter months of this year will see 
a large amount of such goods bought but many in the various trades are pred.cting 
low priced merchandise will benefit in the main. 

Another factor that does and will affect textiles is the large amount of such 
goods that must be purchased by the army and navy for clothing soldier and 
sailors. The Philadelphia army quartermaster depot has been buying socks and 
underwear in large amounts and much more of this has yet to Be done in view 
of the greatly enlarged forces. This means that manufacturers of knit goods may 
become busy on these orders and at the samg time be confronted with delivery 
demands from the civilian trade so that it is a factor that may play a fa.riy im- 
portant part in the textile situation later in the year. 

Commodities have been marking time and this has been the rule with yarns 
over the month so that there have been no important changes in goods. Indica- 
tions are that this marking of time will continue until the war situation clari- 
fies itself. If the war goes over the winter then hardening but no great rise in 
prices may be expeced. With consumers being taxed more heavily the outlook is 
that profit margins will be small and that low priced merchandise will be wanted 


This means that the outlook points to a good volume of business during the 
latter months of this year but with nothing at present to indicate any wide p.:ice 
swings. This would only come when bottlenecks developed in a wide variety of 
textiles and for the present this is not in prospect and it will probably not be 
until purchasing agents over the country change their hand-to-mouth buying into 
one of forward coverage. There is nothing to indicate that such a buying policy 
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buying agencies have the desire to do 
as much of their buying as possible 
during normally slack seasons and the 
Institute has collaborated to provide 
information to that end. Manufactur- 
ers have been well pleased, realizing 
this will tend to eliminate seasonal 
flat spots and mean the least possible 
interference with regular commercial 
business during busy seasons. A fur- 
ther aspect of industry capacity being 
investigated by the institute is the 
question of installation of productive 
equipment, knitting machines, sewing 
machines, ete. All of these studies 
mean that manufacturers have been 
receiving many inquiries but the Insti- 
tute finds that their attitude of coop- 
eration has been unstinted and highly 
commendable, 

President Roy A. Cheney, of the In- 
stitute, has spent considerable time in 
Washington dealing with members of 
the Advisory Commission to the Coun- 
cil of National Defense and with gov- 
ernment purchasing agents including 
Edward Stettinius, Donald Nelson, 
Robert Stevens and the army and navy 
and other service heads. Both for the 
benefit of the government and the un- 
derwear industry Mr. Cheney has been 
engaged in procuring revised under- 
wear specifications which will admit 
ribbed fabrics whereas previously the 
flat knit was purchased. In time of 
emergency it becomes desirable to ex- 
tend the classification to ribbed knit 
fabrics inasmuch as the capacity of 
the industry is predominantly in that 
field. P. H. Hanes of Hanes Knitting 
Co., and E. L. Olrich of Munsingwear 
Inc., have also worked on securing the 
changes. With the recent large num- 
ber of Government orders including 


cotton and wool hosiery and under- 
wear, Federal purchases to date this 
year are now two and a half times as 
large as last year for the same period. 
Furthermore, this business is likely to 
increase materially. s0th for patri- 
otic reasons and because of the impor- 
tant volume of business many new 
mills have expressed interest in par- 
ticipating in the government bidding. 


Lower Nylon Costs 
A Future Incentive 


The silk full-fashioned hosiery mar- 
ket continues to reflect an overstocked 
condition and a consequent price weak: 
ness. In contrast to this the group 
now consisting of almost a hundred 
mills that are working on nylon ho- 
siery are showing interest in getting 
costs down so that there will be at 
least one phase of their operations 
yielding a profit. Manufacturers have 
commented that it costs less to make 
nylon than silk goods of comparable 
gauge which may be accounted for be- 
cause a mill must buy silk before it 
is degummed, thereby losing about 25 
per cent in this process whereas there 
is no such excess in a purchase of 
nylon yarn. 

The latter while costing more per 
pound than silk actually costs less 
when the net content of the silk pur- 
chase is considered. In addition to 
this the percentage of nylon irregulars 
is far less than is the case with silk. 
Less than 5 per cent of the production 
of 5l-gauge nylon must now be classi- 
fied as irregulars, owing to the greater 
strength of the yarn, whereas irregu- 
lars of 51-gauge silk stockings still run 
about 15 per cent. These comparisons 
are not altered substantially by the 
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How are you— 


—Handling Yarn? 

—Boarding Hosiery? 

—De-Gumming Silk Hosiery? 

—Keeping Hosiery on Size? 

—Lubricating Your Machines? 

—Preventing Noise in Loopers? 

—Gauging Your Worn Selector Fingers? 

—Preventing Drop Stitches on Seamers? 

—Selecting Colors for Hosiery Dyeing? 

—Reducing Imperfects in Knitting Room? 

—Routing Goods from Knitter to Dyehouse? 

—Preventing Dirty Gores and Black Insteps? 

—Attaching Elastic to Three-Quarter Length Hosiery? 
—Setting Pattern Mechanism on Spiral Float Machines? 
—Preventing Odds Accumulating in Finishing Department? 
—Scouring and Dyeing Hosiery in Rayon Cotton Combinations? 


“CIRCULAR KNITTING PRACTICES” 


is a new 200-page book telling how others meet these and many other 
seamless problems. 








The material in this book was originally published in COTTON, which 
is devoted every month to just such manufacturing problems of interest 
to you. This material is written exclusively for COTTON by leading 
circular knitting men throughout the country. 


This book is one of the most inclusive that has been written for the 
circular knitting trade. You can not tell just how valuable this book can 
be to you until you have seen a copy. It has over 200 pages of practical 
interest to managers, superintendents, foremen, knitters, dyers, boarders, 


and learners. 


You can get this fine book—attractively bound in a heavy cover— 
and a three year subscription to COTTON, 36 issues in all, for only 
$2.50 (Canada $4.00—Foreign $5.50). If you are already a subscriber, 
expiration date of your subscription will be advanced three years. Send 
in your subscription today or write for further information. 


COTTON 


Serving the Textile Industries 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co.., Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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fact that nylons must undergo a pre- 
boarding process that tends to lift the 
over-all cost of production. As produc- 
tion of the new stockings expands it 
is hoped that some further economies 
will be effected, even to the point of 
obtaining the yarn at lower prices. 
Mill men maintain that in the long 
run the price trend of nylon hosiery 
will be downward even though during 
the next few months lack of adequate 
supplies of this new type hosiery will 
keep this end of the market very firm. 
Every one in the full-fashioned hosiery 
business expected nylon stockings to 
be received enthusiastically by Ameri- 
can consumers but few were prepared 
for the amazing success it has scored 
in the short time that it has been on 
the market. 

Most anticipated that nylon would 
be upsetting to the merchandising of 
silk full-fashioned stockings but none 
guessed the full extent of the disrup- 
tion it has caused. At the present 
time, a little more than two months 
after nylons were introduced at retail, 
the full-fashioned hosiery market is 
almost completely dominated by nylon, 
even though it represents a very small 
percentage of the total volume of wom- 
en’s full-fashioned goods. ‘There are 
many in the trade that feel the new 
type of goods are being over-empha- 
sized when their relation to the total 
volume of such stockings is recalled. 


Hosiery Shipments Smaller 
So Far This Year 


During the first six months of this 


year hosiery shipments of all types 
were approximately 4 per cent smaller 
than during the corresponding period 
a year ago. All branches of the in- 
dustry except anklets and athletic 
socks registered a decline in this peri- 
od compared with last year with the 
greatest percentage decline being re- 
ported by manufacturers of children’s 
and infants’ hosiery in which ship- 
ments the first six months this year 
were approximately 20 per cent under 
that period a year ago. Women’s full- 
fashioned mills shipped in the first 
six months about 4% per cent less 
than in the year previous. Nylon ho- 
siery shipments in the first six months 
totalled 586,737 dozen pairs. In the 
men’s half-hose end of the business 
shipments were 8 per cent smaller but 
the situation was mixed due to the 
relatively much better showing made 
in men’s slack socks as compared with 
men’s regular length goods. Shipments 
of the latter during the first six 
months declined 10 per cent whereas 
,men’s slack socks over the same period 
‘of time registered a drop of only 2% 
per cent. The anklet end of the busi- 
ness in this period was outstanding 
and retailers find that more members 
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of the average family are wearing ank- 
lets this summer, accounting for the 
substantial gain in shipments of this 
type goods. There are reports that 
some large buyers have already placed 
orders for next spring’s business in 
anklets in staple goods but it is not be- 
lieved that this will become extensive 
until late in September when another 
active season is expected to start. 


Union Studies Short 
Section Machine Problem 


The American Federation of Ho- 
siery Workers at a meeting of its ex- 
ecutive board at Philadelphia discussed 
the growing obsolescence of the short 
section full-fashioned machine and at 
the same time dealt with the ever- 
present difficulties of organizing the 
South where to date it has obtained 
relatively few contracts. The two 
problems have something in common 
for much of the old short section 
equipment that seems so uneconomical 
to operate has been moved out of 
Pennsylvania into southern states 
where a large number of small plants 
have recently sprung up. Not only the 
union but manufacturers at large 
would like to find some solution to the 
short-section problem. The miil men, 
however, are fairly well convinced by 
now that not a great deal can be done 
about it; that old machines will al- 
ways find a buyer and that such buy- 
ers will try to undersell the market no 
matter what risks they face. As more 
machines become antiquated more 
small plants will come into existence 
to run them, 

There is considerable doubt among 
manufacturers that the union can do 
anything more in this respect than has 
been done thus far in its drive to or- 
ganize southern workers. The two so- 
lutions the mill men have been able to 
propose are a trade-in arrangement 
with equipment suppliers and outright 
scrapping by individual mills. Last 
year only 112 of more than 1500 semi- 
obsolete machines were _ scrapped. 
Eight hundred were sold and trans- 
ferred to small plants operating less 
than ten machines each. Eighty-five 
new mills installed 600 old machines 
and 41 old mills installed 190 old ma- 
chines, according to the Textile Ma- 
chine Works. 

In the Philadelphia district where 
the union is strongest 200 old machines 
were moved out and the South took in 
150 old machines last year. In com- 
menting on the large degree of abso- 
lescence in its own territory the head 
of the hosiery union at the recent con- 
vention said of the 200 mills estab- 
lished since 1937: “A large majority 
of these mills were started in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and 
Delaware. Their lack of working capi- 


tal and their obsolete machinery is 
balancing out their low wage scales 
and the vast majority of them are in 
a very precarious position. In the 
meantime, these submarginal mills 
have offered merchandise at such a 
low price level as to add to the dis- 
tressed market conditions already seri- 
ous for the industry.” 


Hosiery Imports Larger 
During First Six Months 


Six months’ hosiery imports this 
year totalled 906,929 dozens compar- 
ing with 513,648 dozens for the same 
period of last year. The sharp gain 
for the first half of this year was due 
entirely to the greatly increased im- 
ports of cheap cotton numbers from 
China. Of the total imports during 
the first six months China accounted 
for more than half, jumping from 66,- 
694 dozens to 466,907 dozens. From 
Japan which has heretofore been the 
largest exporter of cheap hosiery to 
this country the imports this year were 
slightly under those of the same period 
last year. Other important numbers 
in the hosiery import figures for the 
first half were 100,314 dozens of wool 
hosiery of which the United Kingdom 
supplied 98,835 dozens. This compares 
with but 47,227 dozens for the first 
half of last year. The importance of 
the cheap cotton hosiery numbers in 
imports from China has been noted by 
the industry here for several months. 
Arrivals from that country have ex- 
panded each month this year while at 
the same time the cheap cotton num- 
bers from Japan have been tending 
downward. The price of the imported 
Chinese hosiery has held around 50 
cents a dozen on the men’s numbers 
with the children’s anklets propor- 
tionately cheaper. The men’s styles 
are largely solid colored seamless cot- 
ton numbers, more nearly comparable 
to the staple domestic constructions 
such as 176-needle socks which have 
to be sold at considerably higher 
prices than the imported numbers 
from China. 


Government Knit Goods 
Buying Expands Sharply 
With congress passing laws provid- 
ing for a greatly increased regular 
army, and for bringing into service the 
national guard with the future pos- 
sibly seeing a draft army come into 
existence, the quartermaster’s corps 
has been placing large orders for knit 
goods for the armed forces. Thus far 
there have been large sized contracts 
placed particularly by the army for 
hosiery, underwear and other knit 
goods, with a large number of addi- 
tional contracts expected in the com- 
ing weeks. Most of these government 
contracts are specifying the earliest 
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withstand washing during entire life of 
product to which label is attached 


Effective Uses - 


Brilliant colors, fine detail. Can be profitably 
used throughout textile and apparel fields on 
dresses, underwear, blouses, knitted wear, 
sportswear, shirts, pajamas, infants’ wear. 
overalls, sheets, blankets and bathing suits 
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practical delivery so that civilian buy- 
ers should take this into consideration. 

Much more important in the market 
than these direct defense orders for 
knit goods is the improvement to be 
expected in civilian buying as a re 
sult of the spurt in employment now 
under way as a result of a large re- 
armament program in this country. 
The effects of this have not been felt 
as yet in the primary markets but it 
should be a decided influence before 
many more weeks have passed. Ho 
siery manufacturers are showing in- 
terest in the substantial quantities of 
both cotton and wool socks recently 
purchased. Within recent months the 
army has been buying large quantities 
of tan mercerized socks which they 
are using in some cases in preference 
to the plain combed goods. The latter 
are usually made from 24s single 
combed while the mercerized socks are 
generally made from gassed mercer- 
ized yarns including such sizes as 36s, 
40s, and 50s two ply as well as 60s 
single mercerized. In the lightweight 
wool most manufacturers have 
been bidding on made from a 
merino yarn spun on the cotton system 
containing not than 50 per cent 
of wool. 

One ramification of the army busi- 
ness that is benefiting knitters is that 
of mosquito netting. Formerly all of 
this type merchandise bought by the 
army was made on bobbinet machine 
on which a relatively small number of 
firms could bid. With the enlarged 
army requiring so much more yardage 
of this material the quartermaster de- 
pot changed its specifications so that 
material made on trico knitting ma- 
chines can be bought. During the last 
week the army depot in Philadelphia 
placed contracts of fair size with a 
half-dozen knitters including some of 
the largest in the business. In addi- 
tion to this the same depot is expected 
to place orders for about twice as 
much of the same material. Not only 
do knitters benefit by this but sales 
combed spinners as well. 


socks 


goods 


less 


Co-operative Hosiery 
Company Receiver 
Is Requested 


The employes’ co-operative plan for 
the operation of the Hulby Hosiery 
Corp., Edmund and Hellerman Streets, 
Philadelphia, resulted in an applica- 
tion by two of the stockholders in the 
United States District Court for the 
appointment of a receiver. The peti- 
tioners were Joseph H. Settle and 
Conrad C. Praediger and claimed that 
“poor management and careless han- 
dling of the affairs of the corporation” 
have forced the company to stop doing 
business although it was claimed that 
its assets exceed its liabilities. The 
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company was one of a group in Phila- 
delphia which was organized under 
the supervision of the Rev. David 
Colony although the latter had sev- 
ered his connection with the firm some 
time ago. The petitioners admit that 
neither they nor any of the other 31 
workers who subscribed to the stock of 
the co-operative corporation possess 
sufficient capacity or executive ability 
to conduct properly the business and 
the affairs of the company.” ‘They ap- 
pealed to the court to name someone 
equipped with experience and ability 
to run the business for the group. As- 
sets were given as $16,740 and liabili- 
ties as $16,300. Rey. Colony was de- 
scribed in the petition for the receiver- 
ship as the one who was in full charge 
of and managed the business and af- 
fairs of the company but the petition 
did not specifically aver that he was 
the one responsible for the “poor man- 
agement and improper and careless 
handling’ of the affairs of the com- 
pany. Judge Guy K. Bard in the 
Philadelphia District Court on August 
9% appointed J. Griffith Boardman, for- 
mer State Secretary of Revenue, and 
Carl B. Goldacker of the Barsol Ho- 
siery Finishers, receivers for the Holby 
Hosiery Corp. Judge Bard fixed bond 
in the sum of $10,000. The court’s de- 
cree empowers the two receivers to 
take full possession of the assets and 
to operate and conduct the business 
and employ such persons as are neces- 
sary for it to be continued. 


F. T. C. Issues Complaint 
On Hosiery Stamping 


Charging that Interwoven Stocking 
Co., New Brunswick, N. J., misled the 
trade by marking certain of its ho- 
siery as “Made on machinery imported 
from England (genuine 6 x 3 ribbed)” 
and “Made on machinery imported 
from England (entirely hand em- 
broidered),” the Federal Trade Com- 
mission declared that such markings 
gave the impression that the half-hose 
as well as the machinery was made in 
England and gave the firm twenty days 
in which to file a reply with the Com- 
mission. “It is alleged that the words 
‘imported from England’ are stamped 
in large conspicuous type inside an 
oval in such a manner that the words 
‘imported from’ appear immediately 
above and are read in conjunction with 
the word ‘England’, and the words 
‘Made on Machinery’ appearing inside 
the top rim of the oval can be read 
in such a sense as to indicate merely 
that the hose were made by machin- 
ery and are ‘Imported’ from ‘England’. 
In some instances, the complaint con- 
tinues, the respondent has superim- 
posed above the oval a simulation of 
the English Crown with the words 
‘Trade Mark’ appearing under it and 


just above the oval, while underneath 
the oval appear the words ‘Genuine 
6x3 Ribbed’. By such representations, 
the respondent allegedly misleads the 
purchasing public into the erroneous 
belief that the products are machine 
made and are imported from England. 
The complaint alleges that use of the 
word ‘Genuine’ before ‘6x3 Ribbed’ 
gives the further impression that such 
hose are imported from England, in- 
asmuch as England was originally the 
only source through which a ‘6x3 
Ribbed’ hose could be obtained, though 
now machinery has been devised for 
its manufacture in America.” When 
John Wyckoff Mettler, President of 
Interwoven, was advised of the F. T. 
C. notice he declared that the stand 
taken by the Commission is “Very 
highly technical and legalistic’ and 
that he intends to carry the case be- 
yond the F. T. C. if necessary. 


Men’s Nylon Hose by 
Propper-MeCallum 


The first offering of nylon half-hose 
was made recently by B. Altman & 
Co., New York City, who offered the 
new product in full-fashioned construc- 
tion at $1.50 a pair, being the first 
store in the country to place them on 
sale. The hose selling at $10.50 a 
dozen are made on 42-gauge machines 
of 140 denier yarn. They did not carry 
the maker’s name, being stamped sim- 
ply with the usual nylon symbol and 
the words “Made expressly for B. 
Altman & Co.” They have a mercer- 
ized cotton inner lining to prevent fric- 
tion at the feet and a welt of nylon 
plated over 100s two-ply mercerized. 
Only three colors and sizes 10 to 12 
could be offered in this initial show- 
ing which developed a brisk business 
but that could not be compared with 
that given to the women’s nylon on 
May 15. 


Apex Hosiery Files New 
Suit Against Union 


The Apex Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
on August 14 filed a suit for $1,171,957 
as alleged damages against the Ameri- 
“an Federation of Hosiery Workers, 
William Leader, Philadelphia branch 
president, Harry Omeig, treasurer of 
Local 706, and Huey Brown, secretary 
of the same local. The action is based 
on occurrences at the Apex plant dur- 
ing the 1937 sit-down that has devel- 
oped long legal action that recently 
reached the United States Supreme 
Court. The latest action was filed in 
the Common Pleas Court in Philadel- 
phia and in addition to the ordinary 
damages asks for punitive damages by 
reason of the “malicious” nature of 
the alleged acts of the union. There 
is also still pending the company suit 
against the city of Philadelphia. 
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AMTEX 320 Snttly. 


LATEST ACHIEVEMENT 


in Chemical Compounds for Legs slim, sleek, gossamer-clad in hosiery 


_ CLEANSING | | 
DuraBeau finished . . The silk made 
PENETRATING 3 | 
bes é H . 
SEMI-BLEACHING dull, sheerer-looking, exquisitely soft and fine in 


RAW STOCK, YARNS, PIECE GOODS, texture. .The stocking made enduringly resistant to 














HOSIERY, SILK, RAYON, COTTON, snags and runs and water spots. 
WOOL, AND MIXTURES 
Amtex gives softer feel and handle, greater ab- 7 With these advantages 


sorbency, greater receptivity to dyes. Its speedier 


action saves time, effort, steam, and cost. : ; : F 
sale-ing need not clip retail profit margins 





A SOUTHERN HOSIERY MILL, which ordered 


25 barrels, wrote us: “Frankly, it is the most : . . Sheer allure keeps DuraBeau finished 
satisfactory product of its particular arma se 
or type that we have ever used and is especially . : 

: brands moving, without markdowns, 


adapted as a cleaner and solvent particularly in 
preparation for dyeing three-color work of one- 
bath method. The product is all that it is rep- almost without effort 
resented to be and more.” 7 ; 

















, : : = DuraBeau Hosiery Finishes are a 
Write for complete information si product of SCHOLLER BROS., 
5 INC., Manufacturers of Textile 


AMERICAN TEXTILE CHEMICAL COMPANY = Sxp, Stn i “rine 


and Westmoreland Sts., 


36 PLEASANT ST. : Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Catharines, 
WATERTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS Ontario, Canada. 
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COORDINATE THE 
y SALES APPEAL 


WN IN Your PACKAGING 
oa 





\" 





Teamwork in the packaging of a 


Old Dominion ; ° - 
line of products is as productive of 


maintains an art 


department and success as it is in a crew race. 
a creative staff Each unit contributes its share to 
for developing attaining the ultimate objective — 


both individual 


emt enasdinated mass brand recognition. 

package designs. Through coordinated packaging 
This service is the effect of advertising is carried 
yours without over from advertised to non-adver- 








obligation. . . 
. tised items. 





Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


LYNCHBURG. VIRGINIA 


. . ' 2 
Burlington N.C 





PHOTO BY HAYMAN © APPAREL FROM BONWIT-TELLER @ NAUTICAL ACCESSORIES-ELISHA WEBB & SON 
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| TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 


Commodities Find Resistance Points Causing Steadiness In Yarn 
Prices Notwithstanding Lack of Large New Business—Ship- 
ments Of Rayon Yarns Hit New 1940 Peak—Cotton Yarns 
Show Good Resisting Power At Recent Lows—War Situation 


Retards Wool Industry 


Philadelphia, August 16, 1940 


RAYON yarns are the highlight of the sales yarn markets again this 


month. 


While other yarns have been experiencing general dull- 


ness in respect to new poundage, rayon yarns in July hit a new peak 
so far as shipments were concerned with a total of 32,700,000 pounds. 
This large shipment caused a further reduction in the already small 


stocks in the hands of producers. 


In the cotton end of the market 


there are few signs yet of an early improvement but the feature here 
has been that prices have failed to hit new lows and spinners declare 


they are at cost and cannot go lower. 


Silk shows no great change from 


a month ago and there is not a great deal of forward coverage in this 
with the hosiery industry failing as yet to show the improvement expect- 
ed seasonally. Fall coverage in knitted outerwear and half-hose is slow 
and cautious so that worsted varn shipments and new business are lagging 
under the same period of 1939 with indications the season for the 
mills and spinners will be short and only fair. 


Cotton Yarns 


The last month has been marked by 
a general unwillingness of buyers to 
operate ahead so that what little new 
business has been placed has been for 
nearby shipment or in other instances 
fair amounts of cotton yarns have been 
bought to go into various types of gar- 
ments for the greatly enlarged armed 
forces of the country. Sales spinners 
have been fairly busy in a majority of 
instances on old contracts on which 
manufacturers have been willing to 
take much larger shipments than they 
have been willing to place new con- 
tracts which has meant that spinners’ 
unfilled balances have declined in the 
last month. Combed yarn spinners at 
present have about two months busi- 
ness ahead but there are large groups 
of such mills that are in possession of 
orders which will keep them busy for 
four to five months. 

Military cloth demands have been ex- 
tensive and considerable sales yarn 
business has been placed because of 
this and the bulk of such business has 
gone to combed yarn spinners in view 
of the fact that many government 
cloths and garments such as hosiery 
and underwear must be made from 
combed yarn. Prices of cotton yarns 
have eased approximately one-half 
cent in the last month or slightly more 
than the drop which has taken place 
in the raw cotton market in the same 
period of time. Sales yarn spinners 
complain that prices of their product 
are back again at cost or under and 
that they are worse off so far as profit 
margins are concerned than they were 
at the low point of 1939. As an ex- 
ample of this, 10s carded cones are now 
quoted around 20 cents which is not 
more than a cent above the low point 
of the previous year for the same spin- 
ning but offsetting this one cent dif- 
ference spinners now are confronted 


with higher wage scales under the Fed- 
eral Fair Labor Standards Act, than a 
year ago. 

In addition they must pay higher 
prices for their raw cotton so that com- 
plaint from them is general that they 
are making less money than they were 
at the worst time of the previous year. 
Although new business has been slow 
indications are that the coming months 
will witness a change in this connec- 
tion. With large sums being spent for 
rearmament purposes purchasing pow- 
ers will increase extensively in the com- 
ing months so that retail demand for 
cotton goods is expected to be very good 
and at the same time the Government 
because of its greatly enlarged army 
and navy will have to come into the 
market for large quantities of such 
goods and in such instances it specifies 
the earliest possible deliveries. Be- 
cause of this there is the possibility 
that spinners and manufacturers may 
become busy at the same time on gov- 
ernment and civilian business. 


Silk 


Raw silk has not changed in price to 
an important extent over the last 
month bu: has been steady and more 
inclined to advance than to decline. At 
the present time it is a cent or two 
a pound higher than a month back but 
there is no large contracting ahead in 
it by the hosiery mills which for the 
most part are buying only a few weeks 
ahead and in reasonable but slightly 
larger amounts than a month ago. Re- 
flecting a more active seasonal trend 
among the manufacturers, mill takings 
of raw silk in July increased sharply, 
thereby reversing the declining trend 
which had been in evidence since the 
start of the year. According to trade 
opinion a continuation of the larger 
mill takings is to be expected for the 


next few months. July total for mill 
takings was reported at 25,621 bales as 
compared with a low of 17,307 bales in 
June. 

Even allowing for a fair amount of 
re-exports to England last month do- 
mestic consumption in the United 
States registered a substantial upturn 
in July. Re-exports to England in 
July were approximately 2,000 bales. 
Based on current commitments licensed 
shipments to England are expected to 
reach an even larger figure in August, 
some estimates putting them as high 
as 4,000 to 5,000 bales. Stocks of raw 
silk in this country failed to show the 
usual seasonal gain last month, since 
imports at 24,155 bales were lower than 
mill takings. Stocks declined to 40,356 
bales at the end of the month as com- 
pared with 41,822 bales at the end of 
June. During the present month a fur- 
ther decline in stocks is believed likely 
since silk afloat to this country is es- 
timated currently at only 22,900 bales. 
With shipments from Japan sharply 
lower than a year ago stocks of raw 
silk in that country registered a sharp 
increase last month. 


Rayon 


Shipments of rayon filament yarn to 
domestic consumers aggregated 32,700,- 
000 pounds in July, the largest for any 
month in 1940. These shipments were 
slightly larger than the 31,400,000 
pounds in June. The record July de- 
liveries resulted in a reduction in pro- 
ducers’ stocks of from _ 12,800,000 
pounds at the end of June to 11,400,- 
000 pounds at the end of July. Pro 
duction of rayon yarn reached a rec- 
ord total of 97,500,000 pounds during 
the quarter ended June 30. While ray- 
on producers are of the opinion that 
consumers may show a little less eager- 
ness to seek yarn supplies over the 
next few weeks they are of the opinion 
that shipments for the present quarter 
will leave little if any reserved stocks 
on their hands. Reports of an impend- 
ing upward revision in yarn prices are 
less frequent now although any change 
would be upward due to rising raw ma- 
terial and labor costs. 


Worsted Yarns 


Wool prices have been steady and 
there has been little change in the wool 
top futures market so that worsted 
yarn prices have been without impor- 
tant change this month. As a rule the 
outerwear industry as well as manu- 
facturers of wool half-hose have been 
placing business in a very cautious 
manner with total poundage usually 
averaging 10 to 15 per cent under a 
year ago. Manufacturers and goods 
buyers are proceeding so cautiously be- 
cause of the uncertainties arising out 
of the war. They are afraid that an 
early and sudden peace would see con- 
siderable liquidation in wool all over 
the world with a resultant inventory 
drop in all types of goods made of wool. 
But looking ahead for a few weeks 
spinners can see no reason why cur- 
rent values should be disturbed be- 
cause yarn and goods prices are ap- 
proximately at cost now. 
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HAUMAPHOS 





Thorough Efficiency—No Risks—- 


THAUMA NEUTRAL For Silk Rayon or Acetate in 
scouring, degumming and dye bath. Regulates Alkali re- 
action between foot and leg of hose. Excellent leveling 
and penetrating qualities. 


THAUMA NXXX Same as NEUTRALITE XB, but, 
added soaping qualities. Removes graphite streaks. Very 
fine on Acetate fabrics. 


THAUMA NXB Cotton-Rayon-Silic-Wool - Scouring -De- 
gumming-Dye or Bleach Bath. High emulsifying and 
wetting-out properties Leveling and exhausting dyestuff. 
Easy rinser—excellent at low or high temperature. 


THAUMA DXB Cotton-Rayon. Boil-out for dye or 
bleach. COTTON and RAYON dye bath—Peroxide 
Bleach. Soaping out. Dyeing in presence of Peroxide. 
High emulsifying and wetting-out properties. Equally 
good at low or high temperature. 


Ask for FREE Demonstration 








494 Spring St. N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 
Columbia, S. ©.: Raleigh, N. C.;: Texarkana, Ark.; Columbus, Ga.; 
Buffalo, N. Y. 




















SAM TEE LULL LULL LLL LL i CULL TULLE LLL 


Established 
1838 





MERROW oe." 


ae ——* 





For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the new 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 





Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
J machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


E. W. Bey yn dt ty P. 0. Box 72! R. B. MORELAND, P. O. Box 895 














SPARTANBURG. S. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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“AT LAST I'VE FOUND 
A MORE EFFICIENT 
ROOF INSULATION 
THAT STAYS 
EFFICIENT!” 

















THERMAL CON- 
DUCTIVITY ONLY 
0.30 


CHANNEL TO ELIMINATE BLISTERS 
DUE TO AIR EXPANSION 


ASPHALT VAPOR-SEAL ON ALL 
SURFACES AND EDGES 





Moisture-Proof Asphalt Surfacing Prevents 
Deterioration Due to Absorption— 
Assures Permanent Efficiency 


Dhermsl conductivity of only 0.30... permanent pro- 
tection against damage through moisture penetration 

. reduced tendency toward roof blisters caused by air 
expansion... these are the three outstanding advan- 
tages offered to textile mills by this new Celotex 
Vapor-seal Roof Insulation! 


No other fibre board insulation equals this high 
insulating efficiency! And the moisture- proof asphalt 
coating on a// surfaces and edges means that that 
efficiency is safeguarded against deterioration due 
tO moisture penetration. 

To reduce tendency of roof cover to blister under 
hot sun, expansion space for trapped air is provided 
by a half-inch offset on all bottom edges—forming 
a network of 1” x 4%” channels next to the deck, 
an exclusive feature of this amazing new product. 
Furthermore, Celotex Vapor-seal Roof Insulation is 
permanently protected against dry rot, wet rot, and 
termites by the exclusive, patented Ferox Process. 

See your roofing contractor or write direct to us 
for complete information. 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


VAPOR-SEAL ROOF INSULATION 


The word Celoterx s a brand name tdenti tty ‘ing a group 
of products marketed by The Celotez oration 





“We favor adequate sitibiopddieeds for National Defense” 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION « 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. + CHICAGO 




















































9 Doe wonor ¢40duct 


MEON “T"’ for conditioning cotton yarns is 
more than a penetrant or wetting agent. 
MEON “Tis hygroscopic, and by virtue of its 
property of breaking down surface tension, 
insures rapid absorption. MEON “’T’’ perma- 
nently sets the twist and removes the kinks. 
Any amount of water can be imparted and 
retained by the use of MEON “’T”’. Therein lies 
a tangible value for the manufacturer... . 


Can be used in 
ANY CONDITIONING MACHINE 


1 gallon MEON “’T”’ to 99 gallons water 
INSURES SMOOTH WEAVING 
INCREASES BREAKING STRENGTH 

& A RUST INHIBITOR 
WILL NOT AFFECT THE BOBBINS 
ECONOMICAL « EFFICIENT 


Use it on your Tyeing-in Machine 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for FIBRE CONDITIONING 
ESTABLISHED 1874 





PRINTING PLANT 


| 17 BATTERY PLACE. NEW YORK * 815 WEST MOREHEAD ST., CHARLOTTE.N C | 
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AN UP-TO-DATE 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a "ee card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 
Dalton Georgia 























“FINISHING 
MATERIALS” 


A complete... 


up-to-date... 
more practical .. . 


and enlarged... 


Handbook for Finishers 


HE first edition of “Finishing Materials” was so 

well accepted and appreciated throughout the fin- 
ishing industry, that it was necessary to produce a 
second edition—which is just off the press. In this 
new edition, a number of subsequent articles by the 
author, J. Andrew Clark, were added to the original 
book; thus broadening its scope and making it even 
more useful to Finishers. 


All of the material—both original and new—provides 
a source of unique information and experience to the 
operating executive. It is fresh, up-to-date and most 
practical for use in everyday plant operation. In 
general, the book now covers those basic raw ma- 
terials used in the finishing processes for cotton piece 
goods and newly added chapters dealing with the 
most recent developments in permanent finishes, 
bleaching, mercerization, laboratory work, etc. In 
addition, it includes newer materials and practices 
not found in standard text books. 


In connection with a discussion of the uses of these 
materials in the plants the author has interestingly 
rendered something of the source, background and 
production of these finishing agents. 


All of this information is now available in this sec- 
ond edition, in convenient book form, bound in dur- 
able red imitation leather. Finishers will welcome its 
many practical uses. It contains 55 more pages than 
the original volume—168 pages in all—and is well 
illustrated. 


“Finishing Materials” can be obtained only in con- 
junction with a 3-year subscription to “Cotton” for 
$3.00 (Canada $4.50—Foreign $6.00). 


COTTON _ 


seme Serving The Textile Industries 


Published by 
The W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 
1020 Grant Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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RIGHT TWIST 
Lo 


WRONG TWIST 
In 24 Hours! 





The same fibre — the same machines — 
yet he found it necessary to change twist 
after only 24 hours running. Why? 
Because humidity had changed, and lack 
of automatic control in his system failed 
to compensate for the change. Maintain 
your twist with Adequate Humidification, 
provided by the right Amco devices in the 
right number; their output closely, auto- 


matically controlled by Amco Humidity 
Textile manufacturers Controls. Modern humidification pays 
find them valuable | big dividends! q 1 | 
1 i 


U PRODUCTS are able to 


“sprint” without failures, 
when you raise your rate of THE RIGHT 
production. Plan now for fast EQUIPMENT 
performance in all departments Wihstswes Caadilous 
by standardizing on U S bob- etait Mitaies 
bins, shuttles, cones, and spools. 





ar ew itis 
Se * ype: 





Ask for samples. ; 
Your mill condition may call for the 


SATISFACTION Amco Sr. Humidifier which meets a high 


humidity demand with finely atomized 


GUARANTEED spray, distributed by a dependable motor 


driven fan. No matter which of the 
many Amco devices are required — no 


tter in what tity —you’re sure 

: |sX@) 39590 i. id Sellpaag-cieliing' ht” then: you eal 
he Amco Engineer. American Moistening 

SHUTTLE 


Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Boston... Atlanta... Charlotte. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. AM C0 


ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 


you are having the slightest spinning textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
sebunie any of our representatives, who are men A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer 
JOHN H. O’NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, GA. JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, SPARTANBURG, §. C. 


tit iedcaedh POGOTRCUGERGAALEOCRERELECERLERRARETETER EC ALGEOR LE Ree eee 
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STYLE 2S 


Roving Truck. 


CEN & LANE 
... Of ordering alkalies cost you money. Use CANVAS 
Solvay Alkalies in the manufacture of your tex- 
tiles and be certain! Write today for a copy of T Be U Cc K S 


| the Solvay Products Book. 








SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION For the well-equipped mill. 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. W. T. LANE & BROS., INC., Mfrs. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit 
New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Syracuse 
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Morton Salt Co. @@ Chicago, Ill. 


FLAT & COILED SPRINGS—METAL STAMPINGS 
FORMED WIRE GUIDES—BEARINGS—BUSHINGS 
SCREWS—-NUTS—-STUDS—-ANY SPECIAL PARTS 





WORKERS WHO eoaPacs Salt 


© USE MORTON'S SALT TABLETS « 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO, 


224 WEST MAIN ST., GASTONIA, N. C. 
































TTL 








“CIRCULAR KNITTING PRACTICES’’ 


One of the most inclusive books that has been written for the 
circular knitting trade. Over 200 pages of practical interest to 


) | f 

\ 'Y ee h , managers, superintendents, foremen, knitters, dyers, boarders and 

—upe , J drovujzed learners, telling how others meet the many seamless problems en- 

~ countered daily. You can get this book, attractively bound in a 

A iva | ERICAN reel Meg yoy! — $4.00 = year on'so) ki wn to Ngee 

> , i wa reoerenes. om “ or only 50 (Canada —Foreign you are already 

YARN AND PROCESSING COMPANY ® subscriber, your subscription can be advanced three years. Send 
MOUNT HOLLY N. CAROLINA in your order today to COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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OLDENS'’ 


TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT 











Pillow Blocks 


Equipped With 
FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS. 


























Ball Bearing Loose Pulley 











R Where do you want the Air? 
Helps to Reduce 
On all new Parks Automatic Traveling 


Power Costs Cleaners air outlets are adjustable. 


The combination of Goldens’ 58 years’ 
experience and Fafnir ball bearing effi- 
ciency assure transmission equipment 7 it is delivered is also adjustable. Both air 
that can be depended upon for longer 
life and lower power costs. 


The volume of air is adjustable. Where 


streams may be “spotted’’—inward—d)- 





Write for catalogue No. 12 and prices rectly downward—or outward. One side 
’ ° > = 7 ] F +] her 

on Goldens’ Drop Hangers; Post Hang- : may be spotted independently of the other 

ers; Pillow Blocks; Loose Pulleys; 4d , 1: ' 

Blower and Fan Boxes; Flange and : and in a different direction. 

Cartridge Units; Spinning and Twister : ee 

Frame Boxes; or any special application. This improvement makes Parks [| ravel- 


ing Cleaners more flexible—and still more 


GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY : aden 


& MACHINE Co. 
Columbus, Georgia Parks-Cramer Company 


Pulleys Hangers . : Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass... Charlotte, N.C. 
Rope Sheaves Shaft Couplings 
V-Belt Sheaves Cast Iron Tanks 




















Size Kettles Cotton Mill Castings a 






















@ Surrounding your mill with a Stewart Non-Climb- 
able Chain Link Wire Fence virtually places a guardian 
on every foot of your property lines. Adequate, continu- 
ous, unfailing, lifetime protection is assured when you 
erect a Stewart Fence, the heaviest and strongest 
Chain Link Wire Fence manufactured. Eliminate the 
possibility of a visit from vandals or saboteurs by 
fencing your property NOW. Send for catalog showing 
typical installations and covering details of exclusive, 
structural superiorities. Sales and 

erection offices in principal cities. ; 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. =a 
724 STEWART BLOCK, CINCINNATI, 0. |. 2 Seo age 
“‘Werid’s Greatest Fence Builders Since 1886’’ 
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, SYRUPS 
UGARS & 
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DAR RAPIDS, 1OWA 
--° SPARTANBURG, Ss. C. 
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RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


| : Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
| Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


| COST SYSTEMS 

| WORK LOAD STUDIES 

: PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

| COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 















































SCRUBS 
RINSES 
DRIES 
POLISHES 
See it in action—on 
your own floors — 
under actual working 
conditions. No obli- 
gation. Phone near- 
est Finnell branch, 
or write: 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Ine. 
1309 East St., Elkhart, Indiana 
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WATCHMEN’S 
CLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


406 Glenn Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
1203 Liberty Life Building @ Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW YORK @® CHICAGO @e BOSTON e@ ATLANTA 

















FELEPHONE F729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 








GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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ePenetrates 


Thoroughly 
eBoils Thin 


eCarries Weight 
Into the Fabric !TESTED, PROVEN 


and Accepted 


Denman Loom Parts are built to 
take the terrific punishment of to- 
day’s high-speed looms. 











eDependable 






Their outstanding performance 
and proven economy, over a period 
of years, has justified their wide- 





Distributed by 


CLAUDE D. ILER 





Southern Manager spread acceptance as standard 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. : ; 
* equipment in leading mills. 
J. C. ATTAWAY 
seiiesisaial” sepsis They are your assurance of LOW- 
F. M. WALLACE EST COST per LOOM per 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


a 
L. J. CASTILE 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


YEAR. 


, DENMAN 
Th eC keever | PICKERS, LUG STRAPS, HOLD-UPS, ETC. 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


SIFIROIMOUtibY 7%. Terrell Machine Co., ./,- 
: — CHARLOTIHE, N. C. 


Luther Pilling, Danielson, Conn. N. E. & Canada 


O urn |B he 10 E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J..--Penn. & N. J 
3 “ae o 4 . ©». vasper, inc., MilZavdetn, ww. J...-renNn. WwW WN. J. 


Geo. Thomas & Co., -Ltd.__- Manchester, England 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





This is the Age OF SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 








CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE— 131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.--Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.--W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte, N. C. 









No Bogging Down 
MOVE MATERIAL the Easy Way-- 


WRITE FOR 


FREE 
DARWELL 
MAWUAL 


Nearly 4000 Models 
from Which to Choose 


Darnell Products pay for themselves by 
reducing floor wear to a minimum, in- 
creasing efficiency and in making sav- 
ings in equipment replacements. 


Darnell oxen Casters 


and E-Z ROLL WHEELS 




















DARNELL CORP., LTD. conc seacn, catir. = = 
36.N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 245. 22ndST,NEWYORK = = 












NO BELT SLIPS 









- Pat'd U.S. 
" Vacuum Cup “4 Great Britain 
72” pia, Pulleys 





Try one at our risk 
on your worst drive. 


NEW LOW PRICED ‘‘PRODUCTION LINB’’—on the shelf— 
SEND ag COMPLETE LIST—See seas a and Prices Below 


Shut Off Expense Caused by Slippage 
You Save Money on Every Installation 














te ace Price Dia. F ace 
“x 2y9" — $1.25 4 "x ava, _— $5.20 INCREASE 
24" x 24%.”%” — #£«12.45 44%." x4" 3. our 
an x 34%." — 1.65 an, x Bye — 3.95 PRODUCTION 
“x 342" — £2.25 — 4.75 





Kempton Parts & Spring ae $n N. C., Southern Representative | 
Vacuum Cup Metal Pulley Co., Inc. 
$0 Day Free Trial Offer 12536 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 




















UE 


COCKER 
MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


———_ @ — 


BUILDERS OF 
COMPLETE WARP 
PREPARATION EQUIPMENT 























without 
<a 


20 years 


“First bought ——— bearings 


29 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re e alright. F 


—unsolicited testimonial 


ERGUTO 2552 CON 


AN Arie lunetion Philadelphia bs 











=OR THOSE WHO INSIST ON THE BEST » . 


Write or wire for reservations to 
| | ROBERT WHITE, Manager 
on™, Tie ee 1 ) >, 
eee 
ES 8 ued i, | | gettin aléEd. 
, a” aN] 
* ii 







TA 


WILMINGTON ISLAND 


UTEL 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
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GET THIS NEW BOOK ABOUT | 
MODERN “STUFFING BOXES” 
j 



























ERE'S a brand new bulletin crammed with information 

on the Johnson Rotary Pressure Joint, the modern pack. 
less “stuffing box” that is completely self-oiling, self-adjust- 
' aaa : Answer to 
ing and self-aligning. This book shows details of construc- Every"’Stuffing 
tion, dimensions, contains complete operating data and in- Box" Problem. 
stallation suggestions and lists a size and arrangement 
of the Joint to suit your every requirement. Most important 
of all it shows how the Johnson Rotary Pressure Joint can 
be made the heart of a modern system of syphon roll drain- 
age that has stepped up production in scores of mills as 
much as 25%. 





@ Here's the 





WRITE for your free copy of this new bulletin. It's the first step / ‘ 
toward trouble-free “stuffing boxes’ and reduced operating costs. 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION , 
815 Wood Street, Three Rivers, Mich. 


ohnson 
Rotary PRESSURES JOINT 


Tee a Tilden 75th Year 


Davison s Textile Blue Book 


Including an interesting historical section and early statistics. 
For selling — for buying — for reference tor mail campaigns, 
in these active textile days=you need this latest revision of the 
entire trade. Heavy orders have almost exhausted our limited 
edition. Order today! 
























Deluxe office edition _ . $7.50 
Handy size (not shown) _.... $5.00 
Salesmen's edition | | $4.00 

The large edition in your office — the salesmen's size for your 


men on the road, will easily return their small cost! 


Thumb indexes for instant reference to any section. Gold and 
Sturdite bindings. New easy-to-read type! 

The Diamond Jubilee Edition is new from cover to cover—new 
with over eight thousand revised mill reports—new information on 
some twenty-four thousand dealers and firms in allied lines—new 
in up-to-date information on markets you can sell with profit 
—new in giving thousands of sources where you can buy with 
savmngs. 


DAVISON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Executive, Production and Sales Offices at 


RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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BUCKWOOD INN 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pennsylvania 
Arthur Brown, President 





A summer country home with a championship golf ! 
course! In the Poconos, only 85 miles from New 

York or Philadelphia, on the Delaware River near 
Delaware Water Gap. 

Shawnee Country Club, scene of the annual 
Shawnee Open and the 1938 P.G.A. Championship. 
Sam Snead, Professional. 

Right at the first tee, with golf privileges for 
guests, BUCK WOOD INN, modern concrete and hol- 
low tile American Plan Inn featuring the utmost in 
cuisine and comfort. 

Swimming in a Hollywood pool overlooking the 
Delaware River; tennis, fishing, riding, etc. Exclu- 
sive clientele; for rates and reservations, address: 


ARTHUR BROWN, President 





BUCKWOOD INN @® SHAWNEE-ON-DELAWARE © PA. 


:. eee: 


ci 
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DYED RAYON WARPS 
Weave Best When Sized With 


# 





VISCOSE OR ACETATE SIZE 


Finished goods have a nice 
hand. Experienced weavers 


and finishers pronounce it: 


“SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER” 


KALI MANUFACTURING (CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 North Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


C4 tee 
oa TOO ae ge Be dhe SP es Ps Y 
ae A ee eae, 4 ag " v. * 
* ‘ Tae 4 - 
8 —- 
3 Py 
ROC 


ROLLER 
TYPE 
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= desized with EXSIZE will absorb 
the alkali quicker and more uniformly. . . 
giving a better “bottom” for the bleach . . . 
in less time and at lower cost. Use EXSIZE 


to remove sizing prior to kier-boiling. 
* 


Our laboratory facilities and practical 
field men are always available to help 





you with desizing problems. 


Copyright 1940, Pabst Brewing Company. Milwaukee 


PABST SALES COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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A GRACIOUS HOST = Southern 
a oe Tradition and Elegance 


The Atlanta Biltmore offers elegance with- 
out premium—a desirable feature that places 
this distinctive hotel at the head of the list. 


Within this setting of elegance you will find 
unobtrusive service, executed to your require- 
ments. 


Make the Biltmore your Atlanta Home 




















The Biltmore has 600 large, 
outside rooms — all with 
baths and circulating ice 
water — convenient parking 
and garage accommoda.- 




























































4 tions — popular prices 
throughout. 

HS 

eo RATES 

e 

re : FROM 
PA Abu. 0AM 988 | 1, Gi Ai $3 
en 


Drake 


The Blackstone 
6 ANGE 


A 


vy Kj _m -- 44 Og U es 
AN S NeZ 
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"‘DINKLER 
ha 


AW 
» « give good service as a matter of | A 
1 » 


course; they are popular because = - i 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service - - - 










































~ aati 















































You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


* The ANSLEY stesxr 

* The 0. HENRY creenscono 

The SAVANNAH savannas 
“The TUTWILER #:emincnan 


* Air conditioned bed rooms! 


vovreouctt The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 

wewonceans The ST. GHARLES * 

A. * KIRKEBY, Managing ab NASHVILLE ” The ANDREW JACKSON x 
KIRKEBY | , 


HOTELS 






















































































DINKLER HOTELS CO.inc. 


Carling Dinkler, Pres.and General Yanager 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS iw SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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OLE’S reputation 
for correct de- 
sign and construc- 
tion is known all 
over the country. 
Our Engineering De- 
partment, with many 
years of experience, 
will be glad to sub- 
mit designs to meet 
any requirements for 


TANKS, TOWERS, 
BOILERS, KIERS, 
STAND PIPES, 
SMOKE STACKS, 
ACID TANKS, 
VATS, 
STORAGE BINS, 


KETTLES, ETC. 


Write for “Tank 
Talk” No. 4-0. 


Tank Builders for 
Over 80 Years? 
























































Make Every Plier Job «= HAND *, 
: Tos 

— LOOM........ | 

Insure safe workmanship and fast, accurate opera- SPINNINGY... 
tion on all jobs where pliers are required for grip- TWISTER... 








ping—tugging—twisting—bending—cutting—by be- |. SPOOLER..<. 
ing equipped with exactly the proper type and size CARD ROOM 


tool. Snap-on ‘‘Vacuum Grip’’ Pliers are built . FRAME..... 
the way you’d build them with jaws that GRIP | OPENING & 
and cutters that CUT—and with the structural "PICKER... 
strength that can slug it out, toe to toe, w.th any FIXERS 
job . . . yet they are so finely finished that they | = SA mo 


easily handle the most deli- 
cate work. Try them on the 
job yourself — you'll say, 
‘*‘It’s a pleasure to work 
with such tools.’’ 



















Warehouse Stocks Carried in 
All Textile Districts 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL 
TEXTILE TOOL FOLDER 


Gi 





Snap-on Tools Corporation 
Dept. C-9 Kenosha, Wisconsin 








15] 





In The 
Original Carbonized 


TIP-ON-VELOPES 


a Pay Envelope-- 
and REPAYMENT to You 


in TIME and MONEY 


1. A permanent Social Securi- 
ty record for the employer. 






2. A permanent Wage-Hour 
record for the Employer. 


' i ” 
3. A signed receipt from th 4. A statement of wages, 


employee covering wages hours, and deductions for 
paid, hours worked, etc., the employee as required by 
for employer’s permanent law. 

file. 5. A strong payroll envelope. 


For samples and prices, write today— 
Start now to save money on your pay roll 








ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 
505-11 STEWART AVE., S. W. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


FOR WETTING FOR BLEACHING 
FOR SCOURING = FOR DYEING 


A new low cost synthetic organic sulfonate of 





exceptionally high detergent value. Effective in 


hard water, acid, or alkaline baths. 





BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 




















BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, pavers in advance each month. No commission 
ge is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by —— ay 


or discounts. 


columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates 
the total space used in one year. 


Per Inch 
$4. 











Per Inch 
1 inch  —.- ._$5.00 13 inches $4.20 
ee eee 4.80 20 inches 
ih EABARESE Sere 4.60 i ee RED Ra 
> ae 4.40 I I iia cialis 


UNDISPLAYED 


Advertisements set “want ad style.”” Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 
accepted at display rate only. 


Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., count as eight words. 
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FOR SALE 


Four 18-section 42-gauge Reading leggers 
and one 20-section eading 42-gauge 
footer. All machines are equipped with 
ringless and picot attachments and are in 
ood running order. Box 508, c/o 


4 
“‘COTTON’’, Grant Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Pleasant St., 











ACCOUNTS WANTED 


Manufacturers’ representative 
Narrow Fabrics lines to textile mills in 
Maryland territory desires additional 


lines. Address E, Paul Kramer, 107 E. 


As Overseer or Assistant Overseer 


selling Carding. 


Md. and Spinning. 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 








POSITION WANTED 


of 
27 years old, married and 
with experience covering colored yarn, 
rayon, rayon and cotton mixtures. Have 
finished an I. C. S. course in Carding 
Address Box 505, care 




















POSITION WANTED 


Wanted, position as second-hand in card 
room. Age 46. I have completed an 
I.C.S. course in carding and spinning. 
Address Box 509, care COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 


AVAILABLE 


superintendent 








ton, D. C. 


Textile mill overseer—supervisor and 
acquainte with all 
phases of manufactured cotton products 
and all departments. High school gradu- 
ate; middle aged; native American. Ad- 
dress 300 B. St., S.B. (274) Washing- 

















our Advertisement on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a good man 


to fill a vacancy in your mill? Do you desire your business or professional card placed 


before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 12,600 copies per 


month reach the textile executives, superintendents and heads of departments through- 


out the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 


COTTON, 





Grant Bldg. , 





ATLANTA, GA. 
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KEEP YOUR EVE Off CUTTING COST 


CAMACHINE 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 POPLAR ST. - - - - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





TiPeti | 








DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 
“The New Flexible’ “ Needs No Damping” 








TRADE MARK 





Stocks in #T OHTTLLRUEEIIT The Standard 
all the leading =i ars ||| Card-Grinding 
Mili Centres =A Medium 





[GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 


Used the wide world over, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 
Principal 


Mill Supply Houses 


Sole Agents for 
Dronsfield’s Machinery 
for U. S. A.:— 
John Hetherington & 
Sons, Inc. 

72 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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TOP SPEED WHEN YOU NEED IT! 


Could your machinery produce more if you had different 
rings—rings that permit top speed when you need it? If 
your spinning rings are getting worn, for example, simple 
replacement with new DIAMOND FINISH rings usually 
can be counted on to increase production 10% or more. 
Users of our Eadie rings have been able to step up produc- 
tion by far greater percentages over previous operation 
on cotton, worsted, silk and rayon twisting, also wool spin- 


ning. For top-speed rings, consult DIAMOND FINISH! 
WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE (4ss2 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING FS RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and (em ivister CR ings since 1573 


a 
Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 

















ECONOMY TIP — 





Mills can save money, time 
and labor during the cotton stor- 
age season with an Economy 
Lifter doing the work. 


Standard Lifters can be built 
in any capacity up to 5,000 
pounds while special machines 
can be designed for any service. 
Cotton stackers, loom beam ma- 
chines and other types designed 
for the textile industry. 


The Telescoper is especially 
designed for work’ng under saw 
tooth roofs, warehouse ceilings, 
beams, doorways, varying its 
height to suit the job. 


The same machines can be 
used throughout the year with a 
definite saving in loading cloth 
into freight cars. overhead main- 
tenance and repairs. Power costs 
are low and models are available 
for every textile usage. 


Write TODAY for Full Information 


Economy Litt in Action— 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 


2665 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 
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Abington 
| CORTE PR rere eee 
Albany Felt Co. Inside Back Cover 


Textile Machinery 


Aldrich Machine Works ..... 34 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ..... 19 
Aluminum Co. of America .... 30 
American Air Filter Co. ..... 2 


American Aniline Products, Inc. * 
American Cyanamid & Chem. 


PP er er ae e 
American Magnesium Corp. ... 12 
American Moistening Co. ..... 141 
American Monorail Co. ...... 48 
American Textile Chemical] Co.137 
American Viscose Corp. ...... 81 
American Yarn & a 

ik) anne es de hebodke cane 142 
Arkansas Company, Inc. ..... 131 
Arguto Ojilless Bearing Co. 146 
eee ks be od os bb cn’ * 
Armstrong Cork Co. ......... 75 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. .. * 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ...... . * 
—rr Business Papers, 

RR ie rrr ae Sa 
Atianta Envelope Co. ........151 
B 
Barber Colman Oo. .......... 93 
Barkley Machine Works ..... 144 


Barnes Textile Associates, Inc.. * 
Becco Sales Corp. ° 
Benjamin Elec. Mfg. Co.. 
Bond Co., Chas. .. 


20 and 21 
.107 


Borne, Scrymser Co. .140 
~— Woven Hose & Rubber 

| eae ee ee ae si 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co. .... e 
meres Gan Bees Ba BG. oi sccc: * 
Brinton Co.. Area ea tee 135 
Brown Instrument ee na: bite ” 


Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. .. * 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. 

.98 and a 
Butterworth & Sons Co., , 
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Cameron Machine Co. .153 


en ai. we moss swnene® 103 
eee Ge. 6 6 x vos ceca tank 139 
Centrif-Air Mch. Co., Inc. .... 85 
eek: SRT 2. nw « 0.00 Cae tee: 52 
Copeman Bee 4s ss bbc O08 «0 152 
Cleveland Tramrail Division .. * 
GES ESE gan ° * 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 146 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 151 
Colgate- Palmolive-Peet Co. mae 
Commercial Factors Corp. . 
<ébineanten Inside Front Cov er 
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Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 
Corn Products Sales Co. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co... * 
D 

Darnell Corp., Ltd. . ..146 
Davison Publishing Co. J» «ie Ge 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ..... 15 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. ...142 
Detergent Products Corp. ....139 
Detex Watchclock Corp. ..... 144 
Diamond Alkali Co. ......... * 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. ...... 22 
Dow Chemical Co. ... ss « oe) ee 
Draper Corporation ......... 1 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. ... .- 153 


Nemours & Co.. 
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Du Pont de 
ine.. EB. L.. 
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Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I., Fine Chemicals 
NR RE aR PRR ik 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co.., 
Inc., E. I., Finishes Divi- 
ee? ods, onl. wth cits o Bh ot bn 7 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. L., . & H. Chemi- 
DI é¢h endo iactcéaeate 
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RI OT TT TCT 152 
Economy Baler Co. ......... 98 
Economy Engineering Co. ....153 
F 

Fafnir Bearing Co. .......... 8 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. ...... . 
Fidelity Machine Co. ........ 135 
Finnell System, Inc. ......... 144 
Foster Machine Co. .......... - 
Franklin Process Co. ........ * 
G 

Gates Rubber Co. ........... " 
Gaylord Container Corp. ..... . 
General Ooal Co. ...cccccces * 
General Dyestuffs Corp. ..... 29 
General Electric Co. ........ 35 


General Electric Co. (Lamps). 43 


Gill Leather Company 


ns Tr Se < 6a e ses s.2.6 91 
Goldens Foundry & Mch. Co.. .1436 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 4 
Pen Gs - Me. .ctece¥ ea be 10 
Gulf Qil Corporation ........ 33 
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H & B American Machine Co. * 
Hart Products Corp. 
Henderson Foundry & Mch. 
RE iii le a aie rg 32 
Hercules Powder Co., 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Hetherington & Sons, Inc., 
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Hotel Atlanta Biltmore ...... 150 
Hotel Buckwood Inn ...... .148 
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Hotel Savannah-Oglethorpe ...146 
Houghton & Co., BE. F. ....... 107 
Howard Bros. Mfg. RS 28 
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International Nickel Co., Inc... * 
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Jackmeyer Label Corp. 135 
Johnson Bronze Co. ......... 77 
Johnson Corporation rr | 
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Keever Starch Co. .......... 145 


Kempton Parts & Spring Co.. .142 
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Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T. ..... 142 
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Loper Co., Ralph E. ......... 144 
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National Oil Products Co. .... 97 
National Ring Traveler Co. . 146 
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See e cal awew oneteas 115 and 117 
Thomas & Skinner Steel Prod- 
I Se aia, he oe Ste aa 135 
Three-rm-One OF) ....cccccccs ° 
Tide-Water Associated Oil Co... * 
Torrington Co....... 121 and 122 
Trust Company of Georgia v1 
Tubize-Chatillon Corp. ....... e 


U 


Union Special Machine Co. ... * 
Universal Winding Co. 
U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. ...141 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. ..... 18 
U. &. Festime Oo., Ime. ...... 91 
V 

Vacuum Cup Metal Pulley Co.146 
Vooger-meet, IMG. 2 .ccscccaei * 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. ..... ad 
Victoria Paper Mills Co. ..... " 
W 

Wallerstein Co., Inc. ....... 146 
tk oe oo ew 152 
Warner Chemical Co. ...... ; 
Warwick Chemical Co. eer 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

BBR pee 50 and 51 
West Point Foundry & Mch. Co. 45 
Whitin Machine Works ...... 5 
Whitinsville Spinning Co..153 
Whitman Co., Inc., Wm. ..... 89 
Wildman Mfe. Sahai 125 
— & Gibbs Sewing Mch 

+ és eee eo alae i Os 129 
Wolf & Goe.. COOCUOS occ ccten 14 
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ALBANY 
ROLLER 
CLOTH 


for 
ECONOMY 
QUALITY YARN 
C5REATER PRODUCTION 









































Ro ALBANY ROLLER CLOTH is made from 


carefully selected raw material, with painstaking care 





bestowed on every step of the manufacturing process, 
users are assured of a resilient, unvarying cloth which 
retains its cushion and produces high grade, uniform 


yarn, with less end breakage. Test a cut in your 


own plant. 
( Sanforizing Printers ( Clearer 
ALBANY | Blankets Lappings | Cloth 
) Palmer ) Slasher ) Laundry 
ALSO . Blankets ) Cloth Flannel 
MAKES Printing | Slasher Vigoreaux 
Blankets q Jackets \ Jackets 
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x «x x and THEN came 


PAROLITE 


“the SOLUTION to DIFFICULT 
STRIPPING PROBLEMS 




























































































With the introduction of PAROLITE in 1937, a new era of quality, 
efficiency, and economy was begun for men concerned with the stripping of 
acetate and woolen tabrics. * PAROLITE, in similar manner to our other 
products, was developed after years of experimenting. It is used mainly for 
the stripping of the most difficult colors that can’t be stripped with Vatrolite, 
Discolite, or ordinary Hydrosulphites. % A few of its outstanding qualities are. 


f * It is water soluble. .therefore : § * PAROLITE does not deteriorate 
no zine dust remains in the if it is stored in a drv place. 


finished material. 


om a oe 
ob * Due to its high concentration, 


It forms a clear solution when PAROLITE is economical. . one 





If you do not receive “The dissolved. pound approximating the work of 
Royce Chemical Reporter’, 

we would be only too glad one and a half (1 2) pounds of the 
to place vou on our mailing ‘ a . 

Ty Stripped materials are free of average powdered stripper, or 


x*KeKrKYK dirty and gritty particles. seven (7) pounds of liquid stripper. 


























Your stripping problems will 
be light..when you start using 


PAROLITE 


> ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Hydrosulphite and Sulphonated Oils of all types 

























































































































































































